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Fernand de Gueldre photo 


Schi pa 
as Edgar in “Lucia” 


After Entrancing the Ears of Music Lovers in Concert in Many Cities, this Distinguished Tenor Has Just 
Rejoined the Chicago Civic Opera Company. In February He Begins Another Concert Tour 
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THE LATE MAITIA BATTISTINI AND PIER TIRINDELLI 
are seen at the right of this photo, which was taken in Rome shortly before the famous baritone passed to the great 
beyond. Battistini was in Rome at this particular time, to give what turned out to be his last concerts in that city On 
the evening when this picture was taken his program featured a group of songs by Tirindelli, whose melodies he had 
always adinired. The other members of the group are friends and admirers of the singer and the composer, and sitting 
in the background may be seen Mrs. Tirindelli. The passing of Battistini constitutes the last chapter in the bel canto 
annals of the “grand generation.” 


MR. AND MRS. ALBERTO JONAS, 
who spent their summer holidays in the romantic 
spots of Mr. Jonas’ native Spain. Below they are 
seen at the Mosque in Cordoba, famed for its 
large columns of marble, jasper, and alabaster 
In the photograph at the left Mr. Jonas is pictured 

in the gardens of the Alcazar in Seville. 
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GEORGE BRANDT, 
tenor, who has appeared in opera both here and abroad, 
always singing the leading roles, was heard on Novem- 
ber 14 on the program presented by the Schubert Club 
of Stamford, Conn., held at the High School Audito- 
rium there. Mr. Brandt opened the program with a 
duet for tenor and baritone and sang the aria from 
Forza del Destino with Mr. Mayer, baritone. Two solos 
by Massenet and Bizet were beautifully sung by Mr. 
Brandt. The program concluded with the opera scene 
from Manon Lescaut, in which Mr. Brandt and Miss 
Fox acquitted themselves admirably. (Nisatyama photo) 


JOSEPHINE BEACH, 
chairman of the Plue Bird Rall to be given by the Verdi 
Club, Florence Foster Jenkins, president, at Hotel Roose- 
velt, December 12. She is a well known dramatic read- 
er, is on the board of the League of American Pen 
Women, and will soon start on a tour which will include 


Charleston, S. C., and California. 


BARON MAX DE SCHAUENSEE, 
tenor of the Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company, who 
is giving a series of twelve Monday morning opera lec- 
tures in Philadelphia, the subject of each lecture being 
the opera to be given by the Pennsylvania Grand Opera 
Company on the following Wednesday evening. Baron 
de Schauensee has made a special study of opera in all 
its many phases and is well qualified to lecture on this 
subject. He illustrates his talks by singing and by play 
ing Victor records, of which he has a collection of over 
1,300. Baron de Schauensee was born in Rome, Italy, 
although his early musical training was received in 
{merica. He has attended grand opera in most of the 
famous opera houses of the world, and has met with 
considerable success in recital. He made his debut with 
the Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company in Moussorg- 
sky’s Kovantchina when that opera was given its Amer- 
ican premiere in Philadelphia in April of this year 
(Photo by Leonid Fink) 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, New York | 


Telephone: 2634 Circle 


DUVAL STUDIOS, INC. 
OPERA—CONCERT 
New York Paris Milan 
New York Studio: 707 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone Circle 1350 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 509 Steinway Bldg. (Thurs lays) 
Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 
Telephone: Washington Heights 2627 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE. MICHELSON 


Member of Faculty Zz rs malik of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
ResuminG Her Private CLasses 
in New York 

Address: 


Endicott 6700 


San Remo, Central Pk. W. & 74th St. | 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 


Broadway, 


MRS. VALLEDA ROBICHON-HAIG 
2 Authorized Teacher of the 
METHODE YERSIN 
IN NEW YORK CITY 
Paris Diploma 


French Language and Pronunciation 
French Diction for Singers 


39 W 
Tel. : 


70th Street 
Endicott 5407 


MARY SEILER 
HARPIST 


Adc dre ss: 125 East 62nd Street, 
‘elephone: Regent 1919 
Sarter, Steinway Hall, 


Personal N 


Mgt. Emilie New York 


MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 


VIAFORA 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Vi0Lin1st—ConDuCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available | 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher Foundation | 

Symphony Orchestra. 
1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N. Y. 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


INSTRUCTION Soto VIoLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 
Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


at the Sete Academy 1925-27 
11 West 69th 8t., N. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 | 
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| 
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CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 


PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
Co-worker — Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis 
many year. | 
Author a “Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 
James Huneker said: ‘‘Mr. 
golden.” 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
Teacher of Many Prominent Singers 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3651 


for | 


Robinson’s words are 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Blidg., 1425 Broadway, 
22 


Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
2634 and Humboldt 


R.. ¥ 


Telephones: Pennsylvania 1429 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan ae House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





| Studios: 


Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera ae 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLACING 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
311 West 85th St. 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


1425 Broadway 
270 Ft. Washington Ave. 
New Yor 


Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


STUDIOS 
Phones: 


| DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 


| WARD- STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart —_ 


of = Et Sie 
58 West 55th treet, 


Studio: New York 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City | 


8623 





Telep 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 | 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
Trinity Church, Newburgh, N. en 


476 West 144th Street ew York, ¥. 


| WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
253 Madison Ave, N. Y Caledonia 6781 | 


Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 


used. 
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New York | 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y Phone 2634 Penn. 


|EDOARDO PETRI 
| 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
New York 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


FRANKLIN CANNON 

PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 

205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 


Stuplo: 


MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessie B. Gippes and Marcaret HorKins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
| TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


| “Being in full possession of my method of 
| singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 


JANET SPENCER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 


| 
| 


| 

|NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 

| Mrs. William Nelfinon. I Pianist 
Witlien Neidlinger, F. A nel anist 
RECITALS—M SICALES Cd CERTS 


a ae Voice, Piano, Or = Theory 
225 West 99th Street ew York City 


| 


Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bldg.), Me. Bie 
Nednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 


ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Vocat CoacH—ACcCCOMPANIST—ORGANIST 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 


LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 


ADDYE 


Teachers’ 


YEARGAIN HALL 
Pi 
January 


St., N 


Class Conference 
14th te 


Y 


ano 
25th 
5 West 56th 


Circle 6322 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Vie House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. *hones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat AnD Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 


MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





| 
MME. EMMA RODERICK 
Has Resumep Lessons 1n Sinoinc at Her 
RESIDENCE 
172 Brewster Road, Scarsdale, New York 
(Use Hartsdale Station) 
Telephone Scarsdale 1178 


| MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 


105 West 72nd St., New York City | 
hb S h 3307 


| 


| Studio: 





|'WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
| Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles | 


| 


| 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, onoucree. VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A | 
| few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 
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JOHN BLAND 


DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF Sengene 
lan West End Avenue $ 
Phone: Endicott 7449 


New York 


MRS. ROBINSON 
VOICE 

235 East 62nd Street, New York 
, h. Rhi 1 A 7900 


v 
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DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 


ALICE 


132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTI INGTON, Assistant 
Park—North New York 


61 Gramerc 
Teleghene: Gramercy 1717 


\DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


| F. W. Ruiesserc, A.A.G.O. 
| Organist & Choirmaster Calvary Baptist Chure 
ew York (Dr. Straton’s) 

PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka and Liszt; | 
organ with Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of | 
Music & Arts, 26 West 86th St. Tel. Circle 4500. | 
| Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. | 
| Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 
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CARL FIQUE | 


P1ano 


| KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQU& MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


|MME. 


Nine pease of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 

250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
Phone Academy 540 

In Summit, N. J., 

Stamford and New Canaan, 


Address: 


Mondays 
Conn., Wednesdays 


SCHOEN-RENE 
235 West 7list Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 


|BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Tel: Carnot 59—49 


OF PARIS 


Pupil of and recommended 
by JEAN de RESZKE 


63—Rue Jouffroy 


FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best —— Conditions. 

















NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fiftieth Anniversary Season 6 EAST 85th STRE Incorporated 1 
enter the a de of the State “4 a Yo 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 

All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 


nnouncing the Engagement o KARL JORN 


Formerly leading tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Catalogue on Application. Address Dept. A 


Ohe Cieheland Justitute of ()usic 


Courses lead to Teachers Certificates, Artist Diploma and Degrees 
OPERA SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
give students actual experience and train for professional careers 
Free competitive scholarships in every major subject 
Private lessons in ell branches of music Faculty of nationally known artists 
Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees and dormitory rates 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 





2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 





INSTITUT MODERNE DE VIOLON 


Paris 





Presidents: 
EUGENE YSAYE FRITZ KREISLER PABLO CASALS 
Director: LUCIEN CAPET Master Classes: S,. JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 


Classic French School, mother of all violin schools, renowned for its modern methods of instruction whieh 
develop the highest technique in the shortest possible period of time 
Apply: SECRETARIAT, 16 AVENUE DE VILLARS, 


PARIS VII, FRANCE 











1892 —_ 


ITHACA 


Conservatory of Music 
Degrees 
Placement Bureau 


FALL TERM 
Now in Session 





PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country Circulars Mailed 





ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Academy 
59 years of continued success in training musicians 
Highest Standards of Musical Instruction 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President-Director 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


Musical 

















Binghamson Institute 
of Musical Art 


FRANCIS FRANK 
PAUL A. JACKSON 
Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 


OBERLIN 


Conservatory of Music 
All courses lead to degree 
Limited enrollment Dormitories 
Complete teaching and pension equipment 
talogue Addr 


F. H. Shew, "‘Diecten, Oberlin, Ohio 


Directors 


Address Secretary, Binghamton Institute of Music. 
Sun Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 


je: ROBERT BRAUN 


Director 


FACULTY OF FIFTY 











GY 
U il sintasscomeerend Pa. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Maintained by the University Musical Society 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 











GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 
CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
“The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 
1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mer. 





Phone Wabash 2293 





Cincinnati 


Founded 1867 
AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, 


Conservatory Music 





INCORPORATED 


Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 














AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Eminent ae of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 
hn J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
KimBaLt Hatz, Cuicaco, IL. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 
Leading to the degree Bachelor of Music 
Modern Lcauipment. Five pipe-organs. Dormitory for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates 
For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
AUTUMN, WINTER AND SPRING SESSION 
JUSTINE WARD METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC alte eae ee sight 
GREGORIAN CHANT AND GREGORIAN ACCOMPANIMENT Harmony I, according 
CHOIR CONDUCTING AND LITURGICAL SINGING Method 
Address The Secretary, CatTneprat 1334 


to the Ward 


Lessons in Vocal Production, Organ, 
Violin, Piano, — or class 





LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean rane, Wisconsin 


BLANCHE MARCHES! 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


— | JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Composer-Pianist 











ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Private and Class Lessons 
Personal Tuition 
Paris: 202 Rue de Courcelles 
Apply Secretary Above Address 














120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCGH, Pean—A_ echool for serious 
students. All branches. —— tuition fees. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEME — All talented advanced 
violin students will come rauaee the personal observation 
and instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 








Concert Pianist and Pedagogue Rpouiohining In 
Voice Buliding Interpretation and Technique 


14 WEST 68th ST., NEW YORK PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 
Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 





STUDIO: 











MAIN LINE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Fifth Season 


Directors: Florence Leonard, Managing Director; Louisa Hopkins, Adolph Vogel 


Piano, Voice, Violin, ’Cello, Flute, Ensemble, Harp, Saxophone, Banjo 


Dorotuy Jones-Parry, Sec’y 107 Ardmore Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 














PROVIDENCE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(Formerly Hans Schneider Piano School) 


WASSILI LEPS, Director 
Departments in PIANO—VOICE—VIOLIN—ORGAN 
NORMAL COURSE 
509 Westminster St., 


Providence, R. I. Telephone: Gaspee 0997 





Mr. Leps teaches at Steinway Hall, New York, Mondays. 
Piano and Coaching of Singers 
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TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
£ GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


} MARGOLIS ti 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocai music | — 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


45 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Plaza 680 








851-52 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Circle 1350 


- KYZER Vocal 


Instruction 
Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 
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Concert, Oratorie, Opera 
Tel. Rhinelander 1750 
i, yo page 





BARITONE—Concert and Opera 


72 De Kalb Ave., Bronz. — Tel. : 2811 Estabrook 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Address until January 1, 1929: Ruedeshetmer Plats 10, 
Berlin, Germany. (In America after January 1, 1929.) 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ra 


Pianist 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


DILLING 


HARPIST 


. Haensel & Jones Studio: 25 51 
Bisinway Hall, New York N. ¥. Tel. Cirele iif 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 



































~ ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care Judson Radio Program 
Corporation 
1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


WARFORD “3° 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., _* yok City 


Tel. Penn. 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


Mme. Bell-Ranske 


Director of 
The National Voice 
orum 
Professional Training, 
Singing and Drama 
106-08 West 59th Street 
New York City 
Tel. Circle 7816 
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MUSICAL 


James Levey 


Former Leader 
London String Quartet 


VIOLIN AND CHAMBER 
MUSIC CLASSES 


203 W. 8lst St., New York 
Susquehanna 8800 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address +4 West 80th St., New York 
one 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Teacher of singing. Director Grand Opera Society o' 
Van Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Ave. Tel. Columbus vty 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, 0 naa Bidg., satan N. J. 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 











Studio 522 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Circle 0116 
Cath. 1560 


WILLIAM J. -REDDICK 


ACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone; 10021 River 


Telephone { 








“ Spring Is Here’ “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
Ww 


Concert‘ SONG 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curs HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia 


wor MOWE 32, 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGEY 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
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[MUSICALOURIER 


La Argentina Presents New Dances 


Tenth Appearance in New York in Three Weeks Draws Full House—Tremendous Enthusiasm 
Again Prevails—Audience Cheers Her 


There are few artists in the 
boast of drawing a full house at a concert in New York, 
and rare indeed is the artist who can make ten local 
appearances and be greeted by a capacity audience on each 
occasion with as many standees as the law will allow. But 
such is the art and personality of La Argentina, the dancer, 
that again, on December 2, at the Gallo Theatre, she was 
received with an enthusiasm that left little doubt as to her 
place in the public’s affection and esteem. 

In this program the gracious lady offered some new 
dances in a program that was most entertaining, while it 
contained some of the sketches previously seen. It would 
be difficult to mention which of her offerings is the most 
attractive; they are each individual, colorful, rhythmically 
pulsating, carrying a definite idea, and all danced with 
refinement, grace and subtlety. 

The art of La Argentina is not confined to the purely 
Spanish; there are touches of wildness which my some- 
thing of the Russian trepak; the abandon of the Gypsy is 


Respighi's Toccata 
Premiered in New York 


public eye today who can 


Recent Work Still in Manuscript, Well Re- 
ceived—Composer at the Piano 


Dominating everything else in interest on this Wednesday 
afternoon program of the Philharmonic at Carnegie Hall, 
was Respighi’s new Toccata (in manuscript) finished last 
\ugust at Capri, Italy. The performance in question 
marked the “first time anywhere” of this opus for piano 
and orchestra, in which the solo instrument was played by 
the composer. 

The program notes explained that Respighi set out to 
write a Toccata in the manner of the ancient Frescobaldi, 
although he admitted his intention to “modernize” his pages 
in harmony, and orchestration, even while he planned to 
treat the piano in the fashion of the antique clavi- 
cembalo. 

Whatever Respighi had in mind originally, he abandoned 
to some extent when he found himself in the heat of com 
position, The general form of the Toccata vanished, as 
there were in this new version, a prelude and fantasia, an 
adagio, and a finale containing a scherzo interpolation. The 
three parts are joined together as one long movement, played 
without interruption. The piano, too, far from imitating a 
clavicembalo in any way, disported itself modernly in the 
technical idiom of today, and at the end of the work reached 
a dramatic climax of broad and thunderous impressiveness. 
(The instrument nevertheless is used as part of the orches- 
tra most of the time.) 

The whole work is arresting and likeable, and of 
constructed with that fine and tasteful command 


s¢ lo 


course 
which 





LYNNWOOD FARNAM, 
who continues, during December, at the Church of the 
Holy Communion, New York, his monumental series of 
organ recitals devoted to Bach. Charles Haubiel writes 
in The Diapason of these recitals: “His rendition of the 
masters of his chosen instrument is so vital that contact 
with it is actually a spiritual experience of deepest sig- 
nificance.” (Harris & Ewing photo) 


easily discernible, and at times the curl of her arms and 
hands weave a trace of the E ‘gyptian. This is why she never 
becomes monotonous. With her castanets she is eloquent ; 
if she did not make a move with her slender, mobile body, 
she would still tell a story of love, hate, abandon, distress, 
joy or calm with the tap of her nimble fingers. They throb 
as they tell the story on. the little wooden instruments, 
followed by the swish of her skirts which fall or rise in 
accompaniment to them and to the mood portrayed. 

La Argentina also knows the secret of the appeal to the 
eye: her costumes are about the most luxurious ach hers 
been donned for any individual appearance; they convey the 
idea immediately, and have obviously been chosen by a con 
noisseur in the art of color blending. This ingratiating 
creature has widened the generally accepted conception of 
the Spanish dancer; she has shown that the Spaniard need 
not be sensuous to be typical; that he can be very delicate 
as well as passionate and quite lyrical rather than obviously 
dramatic. 


from the pen of Res 
and there are many 
Toccata The har 
taste and a 


distinguish everything that comes 
pighi. He is not afraid of melody. 
frankly tuneful moments in the new 
monization at all times reflects a fastidious 
wide resourcefulness in ingenious tonal combinations 

Altogether the Toccata—in reality a concerto—may be 
looked upon as a valuable in these days when there is 

little worthwhile material for piano with orchestra 

Respighi played the piece from manuscript music, and 
revealed himself as a musicianly performer but not a master 
of the keyboard or its tone. He was applauded with pro- 
nounced warmth and had to bow many times in acknowl 
edgement. 

Mengelberg led the orchestra with devotion and gusto, 
but frequently the soloist slipped away in tempos from the 
markedly rhythmic beat of the conductor 

Felix Bloch’s Israel Symphony had a warm-blooded read 
ing from Mengelberg. Jt remains a work of rich fancy and 
poignant feeling, sincere, and highly skillful in its orchestral 
fashioning. 

Wellington Smith, 
female voices from the 
pably in the symphony. 

For the rest, the program concerned itself with Cheru 
bini’s Anacreon overture, and the familiar trio of excerpts 
from Berlioz’ Damnation of Faust, all presented in the 
best Mengelbergian mannet 


asset 


Rashkis, 
Chorus, 


and eleven 
assisted ca 


baritone, Theresa 
Philharmonic 


Bartered Bride and Coq d’Or Open 


Paris Opera Season 


Paris.—The first performance in Paris of Smetana’s Bar 
tered Bride was an event of social as well as musical im 
portance. Together with the Opera's first “gala,” given in 
aid of the Croix de Guerre, these performances may be said 
to have opened the season. In fact, the Garde Republicaine 
was out in its full regalia on both these occasions to salute 
the president of the republic and the leading military repre 
sentative of France. 

The Bartered Bride—which was the first 
season at the Opera Comique—was favorably by 
the press, on the whole, though they did not find the work 
especially national in character. That may or may not be 
due to the fact that Mlle. Feraldy, the brilliant coloratura, 
sang the leading role, which provides little opportunity for 
the display of her gifts. 

The Opera, like the Opera Comique, went eastward for 
its opening work, choosing Rimsky-Korsakoff's Coq d’Or 
Fide Norena was given the role of Queen Shemakha and 
her performance won unstinted applause from the crowded 
fashionable house. N. ve B. 


novelty of the 
received | 


Covent Garden Season to Start Earlier 

LonpoN.-—-The international opera season at Covent 
Garden will be given earlier than usual next spring—from 
April 22-June 28—in order that the German and Austrian 
conductors and singers may get back to Berlin for the new 
summer season there. There will be practically no changes 
from former years except in the prices of admission, which 
have been increased. One novelty has been promised and 
a number of works not heard during the last few years, but 
what they will be is not yet known. Otherwise the repertory 
will include the Ring, Rosenkavalier, Tristan and Isolde 
and Don Giovanni. Bruno Walter, Robert Heger and Vin 
cenzo Bellezza will again be the conductors and the singers, 
including Chaliapin, will same, with possibly a 
few additions. 

Although no statement has been issued by the company, 
it is known that this will be the next to the last season in 
the historic house. For the Covent Garden Estates, which 
holds the freehold property on which the opera hous« 
stands, has now acquired the lease and intends to incor 
porate the land with the Covent Garden Market year after 
next. M.S 
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Van Hoogstraten Leads 
the Detroit Symphony 


Makes 


Kolar’s Programs Also Please 


Appears as Guest Conductor and Excellent 


Victor 
Schipa, Johnson, Miquelle Principal Soloists 

Josef Hofmann Delights in Recital 
The Farewell 


Detroit, Micu.—The third subscription concerts 
given by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra at Orchestra Hall 
introduced Willem van Hoogstraten as guest conductor and 
Tito Schipa, tenor, as orchestra program in 
cluded the overture to Rosamunde by Schubert, the Over 
ture Fantasia Romeo and Juliet, Tschaikowsky, and the 
Beethoven Fifth Symphony. Mr. van 
stranger to Detroit and was given a warm 
work of the orchestra under his 
well balanced throughout. The 
fying. Both conductor and orchestra 
applause. 

Schipa sang Una Furtiva L: 
first group with the or« 
accompaniment. His second group 
accompaniment. He splendid 
the artistry that has so popular 

The fourth pair of c conducted by V3 
Kolar, with Edward johnson as soloist The program 
varied in character including two premier performances o1 
the Symphony in B flat major, Chausson, and the Water 
Fay by Dvorak. The Symphony instant favor; it is 
melodic, colorful and richly orchestrated with fine oppor 
tunities for every choir, all obvious enough to be enjoyed at 
a first hearing. The Dvorak number is interesting descrip 
tive music. The other numbers by the orchestra were the 
sprightly overture to The Secret of Suzanne, Wolf 
Ferrari, and the Immolation from Gétterdammerung. Mr 
Johnson's first number was the aria Improviso from Andrea 
Chenier, and his second, Lohengrin’s Narrative. He was in 
excellent voice and sang with his accustomed authority and 
interpretation. He was recalled many times but smilingly 
refused to turn the occasion into a song recital. He sang 
splendidly against the handicap of an entirely too loud an 
accompaniment, his climaxes being almost entirely dé 

The third Sunday afternoon concert introduced G 
Miquelle as soloist. He played a group of four numbers 
compositions by Tartini, Saint-Saéns, Florent Schmitt and 
Popper. The applause «which showed that the 
audience keenly appreciated his suavity of tone and fine 
interpretations. The orchestral mt were: | Sev wing 
La Gazza Ladra, Rossini; Fifth Symphony in E mins 
Dvorak, and three mt tures from the Tsar sien 
suite, Tschaikowsky. Victor Kolar conducted 

The fourth Su ifternoon concert was c 
Mr. van Hoogstrate1 é t 
Freischutz; Air o1 ing, Bach; Prelude and Love 
Death from Jey ind Isolde, and the Tschaik 
Sixth Symphe in B minor V ! I as beauti 
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fully played and inqualified 
approval 

Victor 
with Chandler Gold 
thwaite played the Chor in E major by 
with the orchestra t by Mr. Goldthwaite), and a 
group of organ numbers. He is always a favorite soloist 
The program opened with two excerpts from Lohengrin 
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Wuat Is tHe Mystery OF THE SCHUBERT 
UNFINISHED SYMPHONY SKETCHES ? 


Inquiry Made as to the Facts of Their Discovery—Original Finder Hazy as to Details 


HILE assembling materials last spring for an 

article on the Unfinished Symphony, which ap 
peared in the recent Schubert number of the Musical 
(Quarterly, | was led to a study of those quasi-pianis 
tic sketches which Schubert made for the work. 

These sketches, as anyone who has examined them 
s aware, have not come down to us: whole. This is 
especially true of the first movement, of which only 
ninety-five bars are extant, beginning just before 
the modulation to the second subject in the recapitula 
tion. For the majority of commentators and his- 
torians their chief interest has resided in the 
prenatal glimpses they afford of the two completed 
movements than in their 130 measure vista of a pro- 
jected, but abandoned, scherzo. 

Although these preliminary drafts differ interest- 
ingly in various details from the popular symphonic 
product, the question which struck me more forcibly 
still ‘was that of their provenance. From where had 
these sketches come down to us?) When the Viennese 
conductor, Johann Herbeck, unearthed the symphony 
in the country garret of Anselm Hiittenbrenner near 
Graz in 1865 not a word was said about sketches. 
Nor is there evidence to show that such a question 
came up in the two decades following. 

Three years ago the enterprising Drei Masken 
Verlag, of Munich, issued a facsimile of Schubert’s 
autograph score with the sketches appended. But 
thirty years before that these sketches had been pub- 
lished in the Schubert Gesamtausgabe of Breitkopf 
and Hartel, or, to be specific, in the explanatory sup- 
plement (Revisionsbericht), which accompanies that 
monumental compilation. The editor-in-chief of the 
Cesamtausgabe was the illustrious Dr. Eusebius 
Mandyczewski, the friend of Brahms, who succeeded 
Carl Ferdinand Pohl as librarian of the Vienna Ge- 
sellschaft der Musikfreunde and still holds that dis 
tinguished position. 

lhe complete Revisionsbericht was issued in 1897. 
The individual parts of it had during previous years 
appeared in company with the various sections of 
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the Gesamtausgabe they were designed to supple- 
ment. The symphonic portion was edited by Johann 
Nepomuck Fuchs. But whatever else the Revisions- 
bericht says in reference to the sketches for the Un- 
finished Symphony it is pointedly silent as to whence 
they came. Nor is this negligence explained away 
by the Bericht’s declaration that the autograph of the 
symphony was then the property of the noted col- 
lector of Schubertiana, Nikolaus Dumba. And al- 
though the London Musical Times considered the 
sketches at some length in 1893, it, too, shed no light 
whatever on this particular phase of the question. 

After a protracted search for enlightenment in 
numbers of possible sources I turned to Dr. Mandy- 
By mid-July I had still no word 
from him and when, about that time, I sailed for 
Europe I had given up hope of an answer. Dr. 

d reply, however, though his letter, 

dated July 27, 1928, crossed the ocean twice before 
finally reaching me in Berlin. Shortly prior to that, 
however, I had received something of an unexpected 
answer from another quarter when I chanced, in 
Munich, upon a monograph which Max Friedlaender 
had just published through Peters. In a humble 
foot-note on page 25 of Franz Schubert, Skizze seines 
Lebens und Wirkens, the eminent Schubert scholar 
makes the following declaration: “Im Oktober, 1883, 
habe ich in Wien Schubert’s Originalskizzen zur 
H moll Sinfonie gefunden, die unter anderem auch 
das Scherzo und 16 Takte des Trios enthalten. 
(“In October, 1883, I found in Vienna Schubert's 
original sketches for the B minor Symphony, which 
comprise among other things the Scherzo and sixteen 
bars of the trio.”’) 

But the fly in this ointment was Dr. Friedlaender’s 
neglect to state whereabouts in Vienna he _ had 
chanced upon this find. As I entertained a theory 
that the sketches might have slumbered unsuspected 
n the archives of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
(the more so as Schubert, late in 1822, applied un- 
successfully for membership in the society for the 
purpose, as some have surmised, of hearing his sym- 
phony performer), I wrote at once to Dr. Friedlaen- 
der for more specific information. 

Less than a month later arrived the following 
from Dr. Mandyczewski: “ Vom Revisions- 


czewski himself. 


Mandyczewski di 
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BY HERBERT F. PEYSER 





DEEPLY interesting article from the pen 
<4 of Herbert I’. Peyser, critic and musicolo- 
gist. It concerns the mystery surrounding the 
finding of the fragmentary sketches to Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony. 

The discovery of the priceless material hap- 
pened in 1883, but it appears that the details of 
the event never had been made public clearly 
and authentically since then. 

It occurred to Mr. Peyser last summer to 
ascertain and verify the exact facts. The result 
of his researches ts set forth in this article. 

It will be seen that even with Mr. Peyser’s 
thorough sifting of the mystery it has not yet 
been lifted from the mists of uncertainty. 

The discussion ts of paramount interest just 
now in view of the current Schubert centenary, 
and also of the recent “findings” (not yet au- 
thenticated) of the long lost “Gastein” sym- 
phony of the master—Editor, Musica. 
COURIER. 











bericht zur Schubert ausgabe erscheint keine 2 
Auflage; ein solcher Bericht kann nur viele Aender- 
ungen im Lauf der Zeit einstellen miissten. Unsere 
Gesellschaft hat die H moll Sinfonie Schubert’s (die 
Handschrift) und die dazugehérigen autographen 
Skizzen von dem im Jahre 1900 hier verstorbenen 
seiner Zeit hochangesehenen Kunstfreund Nikolaus 
Dumba geerbt. Ob Dumba sie von Hiittenbrenner in 
Graz gekauft hat, bei dem sie bekanntlich Dumbas 
intimer Freund Johann Herbeck entdeckt und in 
Wein zum erstenmal auf geftihrt hat, kann ich nicht 
bestimmt sagen, vermute es aber. (Signed, 
Dr. E. Mandyczewski. ) 

(“No second edition of the Revisionsbericht has 
appeared ; such a supplement could be valid only for 
the first edition of the collected works, because many 
changes were bound to occur in the course of time. 
Our society inherited the manuscript of Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony together with the autograph 
of the sketches belonging to it from the highly- 
reputed art-lover, Nikolaus Dumba, who died here 
in 1900. Whether Dumba bought it (then?) from 
Huttenbrenner in Graz, in whose house Dumba’s in- 
timate friend, Johann Herbeck, is known to have dis- 
covered and to have performed it for the first time 
in Vienna, I cannot say for certain, but I suppose 


SO, . ) 


Dr. Mandyczewski concluded his reply by remind- 
ing me of the facsimile issued by the Drei Masken 
Verlag and added that I could find all other informa- 


tion “in the well-known Schubert biographies of 
Heuberger, Kreissle, Dahms and others,” which, | 
regret to say, I could not. The reader may notice 
in the letter of the venerable musicologist a certain 
confusion of sense occasioned by the possible refer- 
ence of the pronoun “sie” to the sketches or to the 
score as a whole. That, however, does not affect the 
main point of Dr. Mandyczewski’s confessed uncer- 
tainty as to where the sketches came from. 

Immediately upon receipt of this communication I 
dispatched to the eminent librarian a word of thanks, 
adding the fact of Dr. Friedlaender’s recent disclo- 
sure. I endeavored, further, to get in personal touch 
with the latter to clear up the details of his forty- 
five year old discovery. Dr. Friedlaender was in 
Wildbad (Black Forest) recuperating from an ill- 
ness. .\ few days after I had written him a second 
time in considerable detail as to the various facts I 
have given in this article, I received a letter of which 
I here offer such extracts as relate to the points in 
question : 

“Es sind 45 Jahre vergangen, seit ich die Skizzen 
zum III. Teil der ‘Unvollendeten’ in Wien gefunden 
habe. Sie werden gewiss verstehen, dass ich nach 
Ablauf einer sc langen Zeit mich an Einzelheiten 
nicht mehr zu erinnern vermag. Mein Gediachtniss 
durfte mich aber nicht tauschen, wenn ich Ihnen mit- 
teile, dass die Skizzen—in Gemeinschaft mit vielen 
anderen—aus Schubert’s Nachlass in den Besitzdes 
mir s. Zt. freundschaftlich verbundenen grossneffen 
Schubert’s, Dr. Eduard Schneider, gelangt sind, eines 


sehr musikalischen Juristen, in dessen Hause ich die 
Manuskripte fand. Zu meiner grossen Freude erhielt 
ich damals von Herrn Dr. Schneider die Erlaubnis, 
die tuberaus wertvollen Entwiirfe abzuschreiben. 
Und da ich keines der Autographen fir mich allein 
zu verwenden wtinschte habe ich auch diese dem von 
mir hochgeschatzten Freunde Dr. Eusebius Mandy- 
czewski ubergeben, der sie an der geeignietsten Stelle, 
namlich den Ihnen bekannten ‘Revisionsbericht’ ver- 
offentlicht hat. Dr. Schneider’s Vertrauen zu mir 
hatte den Grund, dass ich ihn durch Meister Johannes 
Brahms s. Zt. vorgestellt und empfohlen war. 


“Sollte mir im Laufe der nachsten Tage noch 
irgend ein weiteres Detail wegen jener Skizzen ins 
Gedachtnis kommen, so werde ich nicht verfehlen, 
es Ihnen nach New York zu tubermitteln. Die vor- 
stebenden Notizen gebe ich, wie ich wiederholen 
mochte, der langen inzwisehen vergangenen Zeit 
wegen mit aller Zurtickhaltung. (Signed ) 
Max Friedlaender.” 

(“It is forty-five years since I found the sketches 
of the third part of the ‘Unfinished’ in Vienna. You 
will understand, of course, that after the lapse of 
so long a time, I am not able to remember details. 
However, my memory probably does not deceive me 
when I inform you that the sketches—in common 
with many others from Schubert's residue—came 
into the possession of Schubert’s great-nephew Dr. 
Eduard Schneider—a very musical jurist and at that 
time a close friend of mine. In his house I found 
the manuscript. To my great delight I received 
permission from Dr. Schneider to copy the extremely 
valuable sketches. And, inasmuch as I in no way 
wished to employ the autograph exclusively for my 
own advantage, I handed it over to my valued friend, 
Dr. Eusebius Mandyczewski, who published it in 
the place best suited—namely, in the ‘Revisions- 
bericht,’ with which you are familiar. Dr. Schneider’s 
confidence in me was based on the fact that I was 
introduced and recommended to him by Master 
Johannes Brahms. 

“If in the course of the next few days any further 
detail concerning the sketches should come into my 
mind, I shall not neglect to communicate it to you 
in New York. I should like to repeat, that I am 
giving you the foregoing facts with all reservations 
on account of the long lapse of time. . . .’’) 

[ have had no further word from Drs. Fried- 
laender or Mandyczewski, although | promptly wrote 
to Wildbad asking Dr. Friedlaender to inform me 
whether the facts of his discovery in Dr. Schneider's 
famous cupboard have at any time been recorded in 
print. I asked, moreover, whether I might take his 
words to mean that his find consisted of the sketches 
of all three movements or only of the scherzo, since 
this detail as set forth in the Friedlaender letter 
appears liable to misinterpretation. I assume, how- 
ever, that he found them all at Dr. Schneider’s, 
since there is no good reason to believe that the first 
and second movements should have been lying con- 
cealed anywhere else. 

The fact mentioned by Dr. Mandyczewski in the 
letter quoted above, that the Friends of Music in 
Vienna acquired the score and sketches of the Un- 
finished Symphony from Dr. Dumba in 1900 has 
nothing to do with the present discussion, since Dr. 
Mandyczewski had published these sketches several 
years earlier. 

What does seem of paramount interest, however, 
is this gentleman’s assertion that he is not sure where 
Dumba obtained the sketches especially in view of 
Dr. Friedlaender’s statement that, after copying 
them at Schneider's, he turned them over to Dr. 
Mandyczewski, who published them. 

My late lamented friend, Oscar G. Sonneck, with 
whom I discussed the matter, was inclined to believe 
that truant memories were to blame for the dis- 
crepancies between the assertions of my two cor- 
respondents. 

None the less, it does seem a little difficult to be- 
lieve that the main facts of a discovery so striking 
as that of the Unfinished sketches could be success- 
fully obliterated even by a long lapse of time from 
the minds of the two brilliant men most actively con- 
cerned in it. 





December 6, 1928 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Stearns’ Snowbird a Promise 


Rather Than a Fulfillment 


Premieres of Two More Operas—and Bohnke’s Posthumous Symphony—Rachmaninoff and 
Enesco Return to Berlin—American Artists Give Successful Recitals—Bruno Walter 
Starts Experimental Opera Studio—Berlin to Inaugurate Brilliant Summer Season 


Bertin.—The recent premiere of Theodore Stearns’ 
Snowbird, at the Dresden Opera, was a memorable event. 
For the first time in the long history of that world-famous 
house, an American composer has been found worthy the 
honor of a “first performance” there and the date, November 
8, 1928, deserves to be marked in the youthful history of 
American opera. 

The event was a rather a promise for the future than a 
present success, for evidently Stearns is not sufficiently 
familiar with the demands of the operatic stage. Snowbird, 
in fact, is not a full-fledged opera, but rather a short “lyric 
episode,” as it was called by Staegemann in his German 
translation of the libretto. The plot lacks dramatic power 
and clarity; it is imbued with novelistic, fairy-tale elements 
and with poetic and symbolic traits which are by no means 
easy for the listener to decipher. 

A REMARKABLE TALENT 

The composer shows a remarkable talent for lyric writing 
and for the artistic shaping of the smaller forms. Whether 
nature has endowed him with genuine dramatic rhythm and 
power one can only determine on hearing another operatic 
work, a work requiring more powerful concentration and 
more forcible dramatic accents. The public was neverthe- 
less impre »ssed by the genuinely musical qualities of the piece 
and the author was able to respond repeatedly to applause 
and calls at the close. The performance, conducted by Fritz 
Busch with his usual authority, brought out with fine dis- 
tinctness the contents of the score in its totality as well as 
in details. Snowbird was given second in a series of one- 
act pieces; it was preceded by Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi and 
followed by Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Ballet. 

Jutius Birrner’s MONDNACHT 

Another opera premiere was that of Julius Bittner’s Mond- 
nacht, at the Municipal Opera in Berlin. This Viennese mu- 
sician has been a candidate for operatic laurels for the last 
quarter of a century, without ever achieving international 
fame; nor is it likely that his latest efforts will succeed 
where former, stronger works have failed. The libretto, by 
Bittner himself, reflects experiences from the composer’s 
forensic years, when he was a judge in Vienna and wrote 
his operas in leisure hours. 

A case of military treason, which, long ago, created a sen- 
sation in Vienna, forms the basis of the plot. A young 
Austrian officer, burdened with debts, succumbs to the temp- 
tation of selling secret plans of fortifications to the Italians. 
Luck suddenly favoring him at the gaming table, he tries to 
undo his act of treason, but in vain. His deed has already 
been discovered and he is forced by the officers of the gen- 
eral staff to shoot himself in order to avoid a public scan- 
dal. This brutal story is softened and sentimentalized by 
lyric digressions of a specifically Viennese type. Moonlit 
nights, the love story of a poor girl of somnambulistic dis- 
position, who attaches herself to the young officer and loses 
her life in consequence of his suicide; a Viennese landscape ; 
popular types; gambling; dancing; revelling, etc., all help 
materially. What little attraction there is in Bittner’s music 
is derived from this Viennese atmosphere, with its inevitable 
mixture of “wine, woman and song,” its amiable sentimen- 
tality and its graceful waltzes. The score, on the whole, is 
weak and thin; moreover, it lacks unity of style, half of it 
coming dangerously near an antiquated type of operetta. 

Bruno Walter is said to have taken great. pains with the 
work, spending much labor on arranging, revising and short- 
ening it, and preparing a performance of high artistic grade. 
Artists like Hans Fidesser and Lotte Schone were given the 
ungrateful tasks of playing the leading roles. Together with 
Walter’s admirable conducting, however, and with the sup- 
port of a generally excellent production, they succeeded in 
obtaining a fair success for the premiere. But the genuine- 
ness of the success can be determined only by future per- 
formances. 

A more successful premiere was that of Herman Hans 
Wetzler’s The Basque Venus, which has just been brought 
out in Leipsic, under Gustav Brecher. The popular char- 
acter of this work seems to promise a continued popularity 
for it. A detailed account will be published in the next issue 
of the Musicat Courter. 

A Tracic SYMPHONY 

A sad affair, at best, was the first performance of the late 
Emil Bohnke’s second symphony, under Erich Kleiber. It 
is Bohnke’s most ambitious and most mature work and 
evinces a thorough acquaintance with all the intricacies of 
the modern orchestra as well as a mastery of symphonic 
structure. But its tragic, morose character, its bitter and 
vehemently passionate utterings are unrelieved by any con- 
trasting episodes of joy, consolation or brightness. The re- 
sult is a dangerous monotony, an exaggeration of harsh 
sounds that are unlikely to win it many friends. Kleiber’s 
performance of the complicated score was exhaustive and 
admirable in every respect. 

Enesco Scores AS CoMPOSER AND VIOLINIST 

Considerably more enjoyable was our acquaintance with 
the orchestral compositions of Georges Enesco, who recently 
revisited Berlin for the first time in nearly fifteen years. In 
the meantime Enesco has acquired the rank of a master in 
the manifold manifestations of his art, namely as violinist, 
composer, conductor and even pianist. Dr. Ernst Kunwald 
had reserved the greater part of his last symphony concert 
for Enesco’s two Rumanian rhapsodies and his last orches- 
tral suite. Brilliantly performed, these valuable composi- 
tions had a rousing success. Their great merit is their art 
of hiding art. Abounding with popular and primitive mel- 
ody, which must inevitably catch the ear of the public, these 
scores are also highly interesting to the modern musician, 
with their wealth, subtlety, refinement, complicated harmonr 
ies. rhythmic effectiveness and orchestral color. I am actu- 
ally inclined to place Enesco’s music in the very front rank 


of contemporary writing, on account of its superior positive 
merits, and the lack of problematic experiments. 

The night before this concert the Berlin diplomatic corps 
and the cream of Berlin's society had been invited to the 
house of the Rumanian ambassador, in honor of Enesco. 
The accomplished musician played the violin in a style that 
was genuinely great and, at the same time, most fascinating 
and exciting. A Bach solo sonata, Beethoven’s Kreutzer 
sonata (with Dr. Kunwald as an able and excellent partner 
at the piano) and minor pieces made up his program. Flor- 
ence Field, that highly proficient American violinist, was 
soloist in Dr. Kunwald’s symphony concert, playing Saint- 
Saéns B minor concerto with a polished technique and re- 
fined taste. 

RACHMANINOFF Revisits BERLIN 

Like Enesco, Rachmaninoff has lately paid his first visit 
to Berlin since the beginning of the war. We heard him 
twice; once in Furtwangler’s third Philharmonic concert, 
when he played his piano concerto No. 3 for the first time 
here. He impressed his listeners by the mastery and charm 
of his playing, despite the fact that his concerto harks back 
to Liszt and Tschaikowsky more outspokenly than seems ad- 
visable nowadays. Rachmaninoff’s piano recital, in which he 
played the works of the great masters, mixing in his own 
compositions very sparingly, gave a still better proof of his 
extraordinary pianistic art, his mastery of the instrument, 
his power of evoking poetry out of sound and his marked 
individuality. 

A splendid performance of Mahler’s first symphony dis- 
tinguished Heinz Unger’s last symphony concert. From 
a purely symphonic point of view it is certainly one of 
Mahler’s happiest efforts. Moriz Rosenthal was_ soloist 
and performed the Schumann piano concerto in his wonted 
masterly manner. 

ENGLISH VISITORS 

The Brosa String Quartet from London, remembered 
Berlin for its successful debut last season and highly esteem- 
ed for its fine qualities of ensemble-playing, assisted in a 
concert of works by the British composer, Alan Bush. A 
string quartet, a piano quintet, pieces for strings, for clar- 
inet, for horn and for piano, gave a comprehensive, but 
nevertheless unentertaining view of the composer’s aims and 
aspirations. It is luke-warm music, well written from an 
academic point of view, with occasional timid gropings after 
more modern effects, but entirely lacking in life, vivid emo- 
tion, passion or personality. Such a correct and gentleman- 
like attitude as Bush displays is hardly compatible with a 
strong artistic temperament. 

Another visitor from England, who is most welcome here, 
is Myra Hess, certainly one of the most accomplished 
women pianists of our time. The breadth in her playing 
of Brahms’ F minor sonata (No. 5), the fire in Schumann’s 
Papillons and the sympathetic insight displayed in the Ravel 
pieces roused her audience to unusual demonstrations of 
delight. 

A number of song and piano recitals call for a short men 
tion. Madeleine Grey from Paris, who gave delightful 
samples of her art at the Siena festival, also displayed her 
apoctenty in Berlin. ‘The Jooiaaalh of folk-songs of different 
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from old Breton dialect to Yiddish 
and modern chansons, was performed with a surprising 
virtuosity of diction rather than singing, with a power of 
characterizing in a vivid and pointed manner, and an en- 
viable linguistic skill. 
-~AND 


Two American singers, Lucia Chagnon and Elizabeth 
Zulauf were fairly successful, owing to their agreeable and 
cultivated Hg pe and to an amiable manner of interpreta- 
tion. Ralph Lawton and John Powell, two of their pore 
compatriots, revealed in their respective recitals a solid tech 
nical basis and considerable skill rather than a remarkable 
individuality in interpretation. 

Karol Szreter is an applicant for the highest pianistic 
honors. - He always interests his listeners with the finish, 
brilliance and emotional intensity of his art. Claudio Arrau, 
one of the most successful of younger pianists, was heard as 
soloist in Issai Dobrowen’s concert, and earned deserved ap- 
plause for his finished and elegant performance of Chopin’s 
F minor concerto. Dobrowen impressed his listeners pro- 
foundly with a fine interpretation of Dvorak’s “American” 
symphony. 


ages and nationalities, 


AMERICANS 


A New Opera Stupio 


\ particularly interesting innovation shortly to be intro- 
duced here, is the so-called Opera Studio, on the model of 
the Moscow Art Theater “studios.” It is being founded 
by the Municipal Opera for the purpose of making experi- 
ments and trying out new works which otherwisé would 
probably have no access to the stage. From time to time, 
new and problematic works will be performed on Sunday 
mornings before a public of musicians and musi¢ lovers 
especially interested in the modern development of dramatic 
art. Young, talented singers will also be given a chance here 
of appearing before.a professional public. The best works 
given in these matinees will eventually be incorporated into 
the regular repertory. 


Bertin’s New SuMMER SEASON 


Another bit of news which will particularly interest Amer- 
ican travellers is Berlin’s new, annual summer season, 
which will be inaugurated next year. The various opera 
houses, theaters and orchestras have prepared a program 
for the summer of 1929, which is almost dazzling in. its 
wealth and variety. Mozart, Wagner and Strauss will each 
have a series of festival performances devoted to his works, 
besides the standard performances of the winter season and 
two premieres of modern operas. Leo Blech, Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, Erich Kleiber, Otto Klemperer, Bruno Walter 
and a host of famous singers will assist in. making these 
festivals as brilliant as possible. The Vienna Opera and 
the Vienna Philharmonic orchestras will give guest per- 
formances in Berlin, and a high class Italian ‘opera “sta- 
gione,” with famous Italian singers and gonduefors, is 
planned as well. Symphony concerts, choral performances 
of vast dimensions and first class chamber music recitals 
will abound. There will be historical concerts of old music 
in the castles of Potsdam and Charlottenburg and, as an 
imposing wind-up, a monster symphony concert with the 
combined forces of the Berlin and Vienna Philharmonic or- 
chestras. 

3esides this, there will be theatrical events of impor- 
tance, namely two new dramas by Gerhard Hauptmann, 
produced by Max Reinhard, Goethe’s Faust, plays by Shake- 
speare, modern dramas in the different theaters, six guest 
performances of the world-famous Vienna Burghtheater and 
of the hardly less celebrated Moscow Art Theater. under 
Stanislavski. Nor will vaudeville, operetta and revues be 
forgotten; even the various and gymnastics will 
come in for their share. The months of June and July, 
1929, ought not to be tedious under these auspices and the 
pupils of the new Academy of Music for Foreign Students 
can have their fill of artistic impressions. 

Huco LEICHTENTRIT! 


sports 


Cmiets Hold Siig Vasan Operatic Hiatus in Masa! 


Toscanini Conducts Heavy Programs—Levitzky and Spalding Heard in Recital—Interesting 
Premieres and Revivals for the Scala—Italy’s Musical Strength Lies in Her Provinces 


MiLan.—At the moment, concerts are the order of the 
day in Milan, the natural home of opera. The Ente Or- 
chestrale della Scala, mostly under Toscanini, has been giv- 
ing a series of exceptionally serious programs which have 
included some interesting novelties. Of these, the most 
striking was the Psalmus Hungaricus by Zoltan Kodaly. It 
is based on a sixteenth-century version of the 55th psalm 
as sung in Hungary. Despite the religious atmosphere of 
the work, all the vividness of the Hungarian national music 
is evident. One could not possibly mistake the source of 
its origin. Bach’s 46th Cantata proved very interesting in 
another way, although the singing of the choir and soloists 
was not of the ao one usually associates with the first 
of the capital ‘ ce 

, EVITZKY'S Fine Bacu 

The regular concerts under the direction of the Ufficio 
Concerti, were inaugurated by the pianist, Baron Anatol 
Vietinghoff Scheel, with a program of Russian music. | 
thought that his Tableaux d'une Exposition of Moussorgsky 
the best thing he did, and a series of really clever variations 
by Glazounoff the worst. Some of them were fine, but one 
or two hardly rose above common vulgarity. Scheel’s play- 
ing was uniformly good. Mischa Levitzky was the next 
pianist of note, and from him we had some of the finest 
imaginable Bach playing. The American violinist, Albert 
Spalding, also won unstinted admiration both for his fine 
musicianship and brilliant technique. 


Don GIovANNI To HAvE 


As far as opera is concerned, Milan is passing through 
a period of suspended ae The Dal Verme autumn 
season is over and the Scala has not yet opened. When it 
does, Milan will hear some fine works. For one thing, Mo- 
zart’s Don Giovanni will have its Scala premiere, also 
Verdi's La Forza del Destino, which has had such an ex 
traordinary success in Germany during the past two seasons. 

Toscanini will have completed his thirtieth year at the 
Sommo Teatro Milanese and, to celebrate the event, will 
conduct a special performance of Meistersinger on Decem- 


ScALA PREMIERE 


ber 21, the same work which he 
1898 he first stood before 


conducted on the day in 
the orchestra in that theater. 

The promised novelties include Ravel’s L’Heure Espa- 
gnole; Smareglia’s La Falena; Giordano’s Ii Re: Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's Czar Saltan and Respighi’s La campana som- 
mersa (The Sunken Bell). Le Preziose ridicole, by Lattu- 
ada, and La Maddelena, by Michetti, as well as the ballet, 
Casanova a Venezia, by Adami and Pick-Mangiagalli, will 
have their world premieres here this year. Franchetti’s Ger 
mania and Zandonai’s Francesca da Rimini will be pro- 
duced, Parsifal will have an entirely new nery and 
Ida Rubinstein will appear for the first time with her 
pany of dancers. 


set of se 


com- 


conducting by Panizza, 
as usual, be the producer 
front of the 
Colombo. 


assisted in his 
Forzano will; 
much responsibility “in 
usual—with Signorina 


DAL 

One of the most interesting revivals on 
of Mozart’s La Finta Giardiniera, 
season at the Dal Verme. Its production here, in Novem- 
ber, was a novelty for Milan, and on both evenings the 
theater was fuller than usual. Indeed, Mozart is so. popular 
that when his works are played at the Scala there {fs alk 
ways a queue for seats. “Bellino” was the which 
I heard applied to this “new” opera, of the 
third. Neapolitan period. It was note how 
this work seems to bridge the gulf between Bastien and 
Bastienne and Die Entfiihrung. It has a definite dramatie 
cohesion that is lacking in the earlier work. The produc: 
tion was tasteful, and the singing unaffected. Unfortu- 
nately much of it was marred by inadequate preparation. 
Parts were forgotten on occasion, and there was a ragged 
ness of ensemble that scarcely excusable, even on a 
first night. 

The great number of small opera stagioni that were given 
throughout the provinces made the summer season notable, 

(Continued on tage 42) 


Toscanini will be 
Santini and Votto; 
and, for the rest, 
house” will rest—as 
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John Hutchins, Vocal Diagnostician, Announces 


Inauguration of New Idea in Theatrical Development 


note in the advancement of the theatre has been 
this year when John Hutchins established a school 
to the preparation of Eu- 
ropean talent for the American stage In an address deliv 
ered at the official opening August 1, 


s that is devoted entirely 














I'CHINS 
the Parts Opera House 


of this Hutchins explained his purpose of or 


ganization and plans tor the future 

“From a viewpoint of dollars and cents,” said Mr. Hutch 
ins, “the scale of salaries paid to foreign artists is ridicu 
lously low and to the American theatrical profession, abso 
lutely inadequate 


exact conditions i1 


th 


Because of the general ignorance of the 


Europe 


explained the vocal diagnosti 
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pinion of your voice and its 


cian, “thousands of teachers are schooling the very finest 
American singers with the express idea of procuring em- 
ployment on the continent. From time to time, these in- 
structors announce some engagement of their pupils for a 
short season in one of the great European capitals. How- 
ever, they neglect to state that the artist received little or no 
compensation whatsoever for the privilege of appearing in 
uc} Somewhat later the pupil will return 
ype poorer but much wiser and then seek an open 
the American theatre Eventually the majority of 
artists discover that existing conditions have made 
foreign stage highly impractical for the American singer. 
recent invention of that great device ‘Sound Photog 
raphy’ has greatly increased the demand for beautiful voices 
in the United Statcs. America is now more than ever before 
the ‘Promised Land’ for the truly great artist.” 

The opening of John Hutchins’ new studio in Paris marks 
the beginning of a new era in training European singers for 
the American musical comedy, operetta and that type of song 
presentation characteristic of the modern theatre 

“During the past five years,’ says Mr. Hutchins, “many 
prominent artists from the other side have come to me for 
ocal diagnosis As far as the voices themselves are con 
cerned, they are generally well produced and commercially 
very valuable. But,” continues this prominent instructor, 
continental singers do not seem to realize that in America 

y we have developed a particular type of musical com 
edy and operetta entirely different than that presented in 
The ability ‘to put over a song’ in the American 
manner is an art in itself. Many of these talented singers 
have completely failed in their theatrical ventures in this 
country because they are not familiar with our style of sing 
ing. Instead of adapting their great natural gifts to the 

\merican standard of theatrical presentation, they have 
made the fatal mistake of attempting to sing our music just 
as they would for their own countrymen 

“Customs, surroundings and tradition have created a highly 
specialized type of theatre in each of the great musically 
prominent nations of today. Where is the foreign artist 
going to find that preparatory instruction necessary to ac 
quire a thorough understanding of America’s theatrical re 
quirements? The native vocal teacher on the other side 
naturally does not understand this type of training and it 
appears that American instructors are too busily engaged in 
preparing our own singers for the theater abroad to have time 

the foreigner.” 

It is to supply this great demand that John Hutchins has 
organized a Paris branch of his New York School. Henri 
Jean Frossard, professor at La Sorbonne and also the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes Sociales, is director of the John Hutchins 
School in Paris. Mr. Frossard is recognized in France as 
one of the most progressive and capable of present day vocal 
authorities. His book, La Science et L’Art de la Voix, has 
become a text book for the Continental artist. This eminent 
master will remain in Paris all of the year with his assist 
ants at this institution preparing talented artists for Ameri 
can engagements. The New York studio will continue under 
the direction of Mr, Hutchins, who will only spend the four 
summer months of each year at the Paris branch. At this 
time he will hear those artists prepared by Mr. Frossard, 
who are ready for the journey to this country. John Hutch 
ins will conduct a series of lectures for teachers in Paris 

These two institutions are not only dedicated to the instruc 
tion of their scholars but will also be instrumental in ar 
ranging auditions for them with the most prominent of the 
American theatrical producers, says John Hutchins, who is 
the personal manager of many of America’s singing stars 
He is at all times seeking promising material in behalf of 
the New York producer. “The modern theatre,” says Mr. 
Hutchins, “demands first of all that the artist be personally 
attractive That does not necessarily mean ‘beatity’ in the 
generally accepted sense. I suppose one might call it ‘per 
sonality’ or ‘it... However, a singer must be at all times ‘in- 
teresting.” Young people endowed with attractive personal 
ities and good voices are being eagerly sought every day by 
the present day manager. Very often a singer will say ‘Mr. 
Hutchins, I think that there is a great need of beautiful 
voices in the field of operettas. I heard Miss ‘X’ the other 
evening and although she is very pretty, her voice was terri 
ble.” That is just the reason she has the part,” explains the 
vocal diagnostician; “the preducer would certainly be de- 
lighted to find a lovely voice as well as an attractive ap- 
pearance to fili the role. However, he was obliged to sacri 
fice the voice in order to have someone who really ‘looked 
the part.’ It is my opinion,” continues Mr. Hutchins, “that 
all of this talk about ‘pull’ being absolutely necessary for an 
artist to succeed generally originates with someone who did 
not have enough real talent to achieve success Naturally, 
the aid of a manager or director often smooths out the road 
for a beginner. However, clean cut merit will always win 

tion even in the face of seemingly over- 
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Klibansky Studio Notes 


Lottice Howell, artist from the Klibansky studios, has 
been appearing with success at the Keith Albee Theater, 


whelming 
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New York. Gisele Dauer has been engaged by the Pathe 
News to make the Movietone picture, Serenade, by Schubert. 
Virginia Mason has been engaged as staff soprano at the 
KJR Radio Station, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Cochran is singing in a synagogue in Great Neck, 
L. I., where also another Klibansky artist, Edna Gertrude 
Schmidt, is contralto soloist; Miss Schmidt is also soloist 
at the First Presbyterian Church, Plainfield, N. J. 

Irene Taylor and William Weigle will give a program at 
the Chromatic Club in Boston; Mr. Weigle has been ap- 
pearing in Worcester, Mass., and in Dover, N. H. Tilly 
de Garmo appeared with success in the performance of Car- 
men at Kroll’s Opera House, Berlin, singing Micaela, and 
receiving very favorable press notices. 

Lauritz Melchior, who made a splendid impression in a 
guest performance in Berlin at the Staats Opera House, has 
been engaged as a regular member; he will be heard later 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Frances Berge gave a program at Radio Station WEAF 
and has been singing as soloist in the Community Church 
of Great Neck. Anne Elliott has just returned from a suc- 
cessful western tour. Vivian Hart, of the Klibansky studios, 
continues to please large audiences as a prima donna in the 
Hammerstein performance of Good Boy. 


Graziella Polacco Following in Parents’ 
Footsteps 


Graziella Polacco, daughter of Giorgio and Edith Mason 
Polacco, though little past three years of age, is fast follow- 
ing in the footsteps of her illustrious parents. Graziella 
can sing the famous aria from Traviata in a manner to vie 
with her gifted mother, and she has many of the others com- 
mitted to memory as well. ; 

Last week, Miss Mason, wishing to surprise the Maestro, 
took the baby to the theater for the first time, and when the 
curtain rose for the first act of Madame Butterfly in the 
dress rehearsal, it disclosed the prima donna with the baby 
in her arms. Maestro Polacco was delighted and exclaimed 


GRAZIELLA POLACCO, 


laughter of Edith Mason and Giorgio Polacco 


in Italian to the orchestra, “This is the best work I ever 
conducted.” 

Later the nurse took little Graziella and sat down in the 
house near the Maestro, who was busily conducting. When 
the entrance music first began and the voice of Butterfly 
was heard off-stage, the child immediately recognized it and 
cried out so loudly that Miss Mason heard her behind the 
scenes, “No, no, mama, don’t sing; Graziella will sing and 
you listen.” The orchestra roared with laughter and it was 
some time before order was restored and the rehearsal could 
proceed 

This is the latest photo of Graziella with some of her 
toys She is the picture of her distinguished father. 


Betty Tillotson Launches Young Artists’ Series 


The unexpected has occurred. At the first of her series of 
young American artists’ concerts in Steinway Hall on No- 
vember 21, in which Miss Tillotson presented Oliver Stew- 
art, tenor, and Isabelle Burnada, contralto, the house was 
completely sold out. The audience was composed not of 
musicians to whom free tickets are usually given, but of 
New York’s music lovers, all of whom had paid to hear 
what one of the leading critics pronounced, “the brightest, 
most spirited recital he had ever heard in Steinway Hall.” 

Because of the enthusiasm displayed and the response of 
the public, the Tillotson series will be continued. Emily 
Roosevelt, dramatic soprano, is engaged for the next con- 
cert. Steinway Hall wiil be used throughout the season, as 
Miss Tillotson feels that its atmosphere is conducive to im- 
parting the spirit which she is endeavoring to instill into this 
unusual concert series. She states that since her bureau has 
always been conducted along conservative lines, she feels 
that time will enable her to grow into a larger hall. Betty 
Tillotson’s artists are young and willing to grow, but it is 
an established fact that they are creeping into headlines, and 
the unusual amount of space given to the recent concert 
confirms the fact that Miss Tillotson’s idea is not just a 
dream, but a reality R. 


May Stone Studio Notes 

Hazel Price, coloratura soprano, sang two performances 
of Gilda in Rigoletto in one day at the Loreto Auditorium 
in New York on October 14. On November 1 she sang 
Violetta in La Traviata in Newark, N. J. Her next ap- 
pearance in Newark was to have been as Gilda. 

Nadia Fedora, contralto, appeared as soloist at the New- 
ark High School recently, at a concert given under the 
auspices of several Italian societies in celebration of Co- 
lumbus Day. 


Schmitz with San Francisco Symphony 

E. Robert Schmitz recently began a two months’ trans- 
continental tour which will take him mainly to the South- 
west and the Pacific Coast. His first concert, in Buffalo, 
was a triumphal success. During this tour he will appear 
as soloist with the San Francisco Symphony on December 
28 and 29, when he will play Alexander Tansman’s Second 
Concerto, dedicated to Charlie Chaplin 
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Violin Prodigy Thrills 


San Francisco Audience 


Ruggiero Ricci Performs in Most Artistic 
Fashion, Winning Admiration of Huge 
Audience—Orchestra in Fine 
Fettle—An All-Wagner 
Program 


San Francisco, Cat.—It is quite apparent that this is a 
season wherein violin prodigies are coming into their own. 
In Scottish Rite Hall, a large audience heard the debut re- 
cital of another “wonder-child,”’ Ruggiero Ricci, who was 
introduced to the San Francisco musical public by his 
teacher, Louis Persinger. Many musicians like Mishel Pias- 
tro, George Liebling, Henry Eichheim, and others of equal 
distinction, having heard of Ruggiero’s extraordinary giits, 
came out of sheer curiosity yet they remained throughout 
the entire concert and left the hall overwhelmed by the 
cyclone of his virtuosity. Ruggiero is a tiny chap, just eight 
years old. He played a program of man-size proportion 
that included the Fantasie Appassionata, op. 35, of Vieux- 
temps; Concerto in E minor, op. 64, of Men- — 
delssohn, and a group of short pieces by 
Saint-Saéns, Monasterio, Ries and Wieni- 
awski. It didn’t take very long after Rug- 
giero began his opening number for one to 
realize that within his small frame smouldered 
the true spark of genius. This child possesses 
a dazzling technic, has a tone of exquisite 
quality and in lyric passages his instrument 
(valued at $30. 00) sang like a human voice. 
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phrases with vitality, freedom and a wealth of expres- 
sion. Go A 


Alice Paton Singing and Teaching 

Alice Paton recently sang a group of songs at the opening 
of the Long Island Women’s Club in Jamaica, and her 
performance was commented on as follows by one of the 
Long Island papers: “Miss Paton. has a lovely soprano 
voice of a rare quality which easily and pleasantly filled the 
auditorium. She sang a charming little song, Wake Up, in 
response to many recalls. Miss Paton’s activities as soprano 
soloist of the First Congregational Church of Montclair, 
N. J., have elicited much praise from the local congregation 
and from the organist, Mr. Andrews. On Sunday, Novem- 
ber 18, the church held a special service in commemoration 
of the Schubert Centenary, at which time Miss Paton sang 
the solo and obligato of that composer’s anthem, Great is 
Jehovah. The same afternoon, at the vesper service of negro 
spirituals, she sang Steal Away by Arms Fisher. In addi- 
tion to her New York studio, where she already has a large 
number of vocal students, Miss Paton, in response to many 
requests, devotes W. ednesday of each week to teaching and 
coaching students at the Madison Building in Montclair. 
She is now preparing for her New York recital. 


Latest Barbara Maurel Record 


The Columbia Phonograph Company has just released a 
new record by Barbara Maurel of Homing, by Del Riego, 
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and The Hindu Slumber Song by Harriet Ware. This pop- 
ular mezzo-soprano has been an exclusive Columbia artist 
for many years and has made many excellent recordings that 
have met with unusual success. Miss Maurel is equally well 
known on the concert stage and is always remembered for 
her charming voice and personality. 


Leopold Plays in Detroit 

Ralph Leopold, pianist, gave a recital at the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts on November 9 in which he played not only 
a miscellaneous program but one of his own Wagner 
transcriptions as well. Leopold has made himself cele- 
brated for the playing of the Wagner transcriptions, all 
of which have been recorded for the Duo Art. He has 
made these transcriptions himself and has adhered faith- 
fully to the text and the original. On his printed program 
he has a description of the scenes to be given In this 
case it was the introduction and first scene from the sec- 
ond act of Tristan and Isolde. This was the final number 
on the program and a fitting conclusion to a musicianly 
and pianistic list beginning with two of Rummel’s arrange- 
ments of Bach and one Bauer arrangement of Bach, this 
being the allegro from the Toccata in G, and including the 
Mendelssohn variations, Liszt’s Sonata in B and pieces by 
Debussy, Rachmaninoff, Arensky-Deis and Granger. The 
hall in which the recital was given was crowded to the 
doors and many people stood sntotiutasin the long program. 


(Keprinted by permission from Science AND INVENTION, Not re mber, 1928) 


Television Directs Two Orchestras 


’ 2 a] r - re 
Leader’s Picture on Screen Keeps Two Bands in Time 





He manifests an innate feeling for rhythm and 





style, while his musicianship and intellectual Or= 
powers are developed to an unusual degree. 


Ruggiero’s playing of the Mendelssohn con- RITZ REINER, the conductor 

of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, plans to put television into 
practical use in the conducting of 
orchestras. The latest inven- 
tion will be employed in the playing 
of Mahler’s Symphony No. 2, where, 
in the last movement, a full orches- 
tra and a small orchestra are needed 
ing the boxes under his arms and leaving the for the proper rendition of the se- 


certo has the vitality and elegance of that 
graceful composer at his best. It was in 
this work that ithe poetry of his musical soul 
was impressively heard. Ruggiero’s brilliant two 
performance won him recall after recall. 
Over the footlights he was handed flowers 
and boxes of candy. Child-like he mani- 
fested his preference for the candy by tuck- 


flowers lying on the stage. Once again, Louis 
Persinger’s face radiated pride and happiness 
over his pupil’s triumph. This event was 
managed by Alice Seckels. 

At the second program of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Al- 
fred Hertz, a large audience was privileged 
to hear an accomplished orchestra, led by a 
magnificent musician, playing music of the 
finest sort, in a way to make it truly appre- 
ciated. The opening number was Koutzen’s 
Nocturne, Solitude, which Hertz presented in 
the way of a novelty. It was played with 
elasticity, surety and beauty of tone. The 
audience was definitely pleased with the work 
and applauded it generously. Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 2 followed. The public was 
given an inspired version of this beautiful 
score—clear, warm, rhythmically precise, rich 
in color and emotion, without the slightest 
trace of banality. In the slow movement, the 
great tenderness of the soul of the superman, 
Beethoven, was ardently interpreted. Toscha 
Seidel, Russian violinist, was the soloist in 
the Tschaikowsky Concerto in D major. In 
Hertz’ orchestral accompaniment to Mr. 
Seidel there was nothing lacking. Conductor, 
soloist and orchestra shared in a well deserved 
ovation. 

ALL-WAGNER PROGRAM 

An all-Wagner program by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, with Alfred Hertz 
at its helm, is always one of the outstanding 
events of our music season. At the second 
“Municipal Pop” concert in the Exposition 
Auditorium, about 8,000 persons were thrilled 
by Hertz’ stupendous readings of excerpts 
from Walkure, Siegfried, GOtterdammerung 
and Tristan und Isolde. Alfred Hertz con- 
ducts Wagner in much the same way as one 
performs a religious rite—with love and devo- 
tion. He lives every phrase of that glorious 
music of which he possesses so profound an 
understanding and interprets it about as per- 
fectly as anything one is like to hear. What 
is more, Mr. Hertz has the ability of trans- 
mitting his enthusiasm to his audience—he 
makes each individual feel that the Wagnerian 
scores are masterpieces of inspiration which 
convey the deepest emotions of the human 
heart. Upon this occasion, among the innu- 
merable highlights, one shone above all—the 
performance of the Funeral March. As an 
especial monument to Hertz’ art, particular 
mention must be made of the tempo in which 
he conducted the great adagio, imbued with 
sublimity of the final catastrophic drama of 
the Ring. 

Elsa Alsen, heard here a year ago in Tris- 
tan und Isolde, at which time, she created a 
sensation, was the soloist and proved as beau- 
tiful a singer in a hail as she is on the stage. 
In the first part of the program, Madame 
Alsen sang Isolde’s Narrative and the Liebe- 
stodt. Her mature soprano voice lends to the 


lection. The score requires that the 
sound of the small orchestra shall 
reach the listener but faintly. Here- 
tofore, an assistant director, sta- 
tioned behind the stage, conducted 
the second orchestra as he watched 
Mr. Reiner through a hole in the 
wall. It is planned to have his pic- 
ture, time and placement, thrown on 
the screen in the room where the 
second orchestra will be stationed, 
thus enabling it to keep exact time 
with the main body of musicians. 
Furthermore, the tones of the hid- 
den orchestra will assume a remark- 
able reality of faintness and distance. 
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tones of Isolde all its exquisite charm and | 





nobility. The great love song was a superb 


piece of singing in all its parts and in its The above drawing shows how a hidden orchestra will be kept in time with 
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The leader of the orchestra will be televised and his picture thrown upon a 


climax. In the Immolation Scene from the the main symphony orchestra by means of television. The conductor's screen, keeping both bands of musicians in the same tempo. This is to be 


Goétterdammerung which came after the inter- 
mission, Mme. Alsen sang  Brunnhilde’s 


movements will be thrown upon a screen in front of the hidden orchestra. 


put into effect during a concert given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


The artist, in making the drawing, evidently had in mind a left-handed conductor 
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Gennaro Barra in New York 


successful season with the San Francisco and Los 

t Italian tenor, 

rk, where he is negotiating for some 
America both in opera and concerts. 

Los Angeles he sang Tosca with 

and Andre Chenier, Cavalleria 


iations, Gennaro Barra 


GENNARO BARR 


ith public 
and ex 


Herald, said: “Barra 

iat he is a tenor of con 
Jones, 1m the Los Angeles 
“His performance rose to a 
and Bruno David Ussher 
“an unusually fine tenor voice.” 

Milan agent, cabled Mr. Barra that he 
\lfano’s Resurrection at the Comu 
Barra 1 not make the return 

pt this engagement. His large 

rk are entertaining him. Mr. 

st distinguised noble families 

is Baron Gennaro Caracciolo. 
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Ponselle Day, November 15 
ber 15, Rosa Ponselle celebrated her tenth anni- 
Metropolitan Opera Com- 
phenomenal rise, her outstanding 
ten years, and the fact 
1as received all of her train 
mal Federation of Music Clubs 
1 the Honor List in the Federation 
» Decade Honor Calendar of Ameri 
instituted November 15 as Rosa 
yecade Honor Calendar. It will be 
t each year by every club 
announced to the world- 
Stillman Kelly, on 
broadcast for the 


} 


Clubs has further hon- 
ing all of the clubs to print the 
programs published by them in 

1929 


has instit 


daughter humble 
successive steps, from 

1c vaudeville stage, to a 
literally unheralded and 
the historic boards of the 
November 15, 1918, as Leo- 


when thousands of critical 
fosa Ponselle never 


honest devotion to 
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her art and rigid training have helped Miss Ponselle develop 
her God-given talent to a degree where she is now justly 
ranked with the greatest artists of not only this generation, 


but of all time. B 


European Critics Laud Maazel 

Although the Musicat Courier already has published 
cable despatches of the successes scored by Maazel in Paris 
and London, the following excerpts from press notices just 
received will be of interest to readers. Maazel’s appear- 
ance at the Elysées Theater in Paris was greeted by a 
capacity audience which gave evidence of its appreciation 
of the artist by spontaneous applause. One of the Paris 
papers, the Times, reported the event in part as follows: 
“He is not the type of pianist who resorts to sensational 
tricks to produce his effects, rather does he produce them 
by his intellectual faculties. Such a mind could not but help 
grasp the messages of Beethoven, and, by means of technic, 
transmit them to the listeners. His Beethoven was sound, 
vigorous and at times even bold as was the great mastet 
himself. Maazel is one of the few pianists today wh« 
possess a sound finger technic. In the Chopin A minor sonata, 
the virtuoso had an opportunity to display his naturally iv 
tense dramatic powers. The Funeral March is seldom equalled 
n the interpretation Maazel attaches to it. He gives the 
whole movement in an air of suppressed and dignified grict, 
instead of the usual abandon to grief. The effect was awe- 
inspiring. Maazel made the suite of pieces by Godowsk 
most interesting, particularly Old Vienna, which called forth 
prolonged applause. He terminated his program with | 
lamey of Balakirew. Only a pianist with great endurance 
ind great strength would ever attempt to play this composi 
tion in public. Maazel proved that he has both and he 
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rose trom his instrument at the finish as fresh as when he 
began. He was recalled time after time for encores.” 

Maazel’s debut in Albert Hall in London was equally 
enthusiastic. The Daily Chronicle declared that his ione is 
always of beautiful quality, technic perfect, phrasing and 
command of nuance most charming and always attractive, 
and it was the opinion of the Morning Post reviewer that 
Maazel is a valuable recruit to the army of pianists who 
matter, and that enlistment in that army is a feather in ihe 
cap. The Daily Sketch referred to Maazel as a new and 
brilliant pianist and then commented in part as follows: 
“Maazel has made a great name for himself on the Con- 
tinent . . . Maazel, apart from his romantic platform 
presence, is a pianist of exceptional powers and his interpre- 
tation of Chopin has a pure and limpid quality not often 
met with.” 


Olszewska a Success in Opera and Concert 

Maria Olszewska, Viennese contralto, recently stirred the 
critics and the audiences when she appeared with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. On her portrayal of Carmen, Eugene 
Stinson wrote as follows in the Chicago Daily Journal: 
“Historically her Carmen partakes of the qualities of Carmen 
and those of Maria Gay, for she pictures a creature who 
has some of the spiritual coarseness of the latter and some 
of the animal brilliance of the former. Rather than outlining 
Carmen's history as a great tragedy, Maria Olszewska, 
divinely gifted for the purpose, displays it as a great, if 
composite adventure.” Of her characterization of the role 
of Ortrud, the critics were unanimous in their praise, Glenn 
Dillard Gunn declaring in the Herald and Examiner, “She 
is one of the great Ortruds of the generation and she made a 
profound impression in what is probably the most difficult 
of all contralto roles.” Edward Moore wrote in the Daily 
Tribune, “Vocally, dramatically and temperamentally she 
would seem to have been sent upon the earth for the pur 
pose of playing the part,” while Karleton Hackett in the 
Evening Post said she scored a conspicuous success. 

But opera is not the only field in which Mme. Olszewska 
scored a success. Following her American concert debut as 
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soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Fritz 
Reiner, the conductor, wired her manager, Arthur Judson, as 
follows: ‘Maria Olszewska scored overwhelming and genu 
ine success, singing five poems by Wagner with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony. I wish to congratulate you on having been 
instrumental in bringing this great contralto and splendid 
musician to America. I am happy Olszewska’s first Ameri 
can concert appearance was in Cincinnati. I certainly want 
to engage her again.” Other recent concert engagements 
which Mme. Olszewska has fulfilled are: November 13, 
Kansas City; 15, Lincoln; 20, St. Paul; 22, Chicago, joint 
recital with Efrem Zimbalist, and 27, Normal University, 
Ill. She also will make her two New York appearanc 

hefore returning to the Chicago Opera Company, one at th 
Bagby Musicales at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Decem 
ber 10, and on the following day at the Schola Cantorum 
Musicale at the home of Mrs. Otto H. Kahn 


Many Dates for Elsa Lehman 


Although Elsa Lehman only made her debut as an it 
terpreter of characteristic songs of the South on October 2%, 
at the Bijou Theater, she has since been filling a number 
of important dates. She gave a recital at the Godmothers’ 


ELSA LEHMAN, 


Interpreter of Songs of the South 


League, New York, on November 5, and two days later 
broadcasted over the Theater Radio Magazine Hour on 
WGBS. November 10 she sang at the Park Avenue resi 
dence of Mrs. Herbert Krapp, and on November 13 at the 
Jewish Women’s Council annual meeting. November 11 
took her to the Green Room Club where she enjoyed a 
splendid success, while on the 18th she was one of many 
stars to appear at the New York American Christmas Fund 
Benefit. On December 3 she gave a program at the Stam- 
ford Women’s Club. December 24, Miss Lehman has been 
engaged as soloist with the Community Chorus of Orange, 
N. J., appearing on the 27th at Pompton Lakes, N. J., at a 
concert for the Jewish Women’s Council. 


Elena Danieli Scores Success in Australia 

Elena Danieli, young American soprano and artist-pupil 
of Seneca Pierce, prominent New York teacher of voice, 
has just completed an extensive concert and operatic tour 
in Australia. Miss Daneli assisted John Brownlee, popu 
lar Australian baritone, in concert, besides appearances in 
Pagliacci, Tales of Hoffman and La Boheme, in which 
she sang Musetta to Dame Nelly Melba’s Mimi 

On all of her concert programs, Miss Danieli includes Mr. 
Pierce’s song, My Little House. In writing of Miss Da 
nieli’s voice, the Melbourne Sun News-Pictorial recently 
said: “Elena Danieli became a brilliant favorite at the 
matinee with her fine singing of the air, Pourquoi, from 
Delibes’ Lakme, in which her management of crescendo and 
diminuendo on sustained high notes was quite exemplary 
She really sensed the atmosphere of several other French 
songs, and a fine little heartfelt outburst came at the end 
of Bemberg’s Chant Venetian.” 

The United States may soon have the pleasure of hearing 
Miss Danieli, as her plans call for a visit here in the near 
future. 
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| Foreign News in Brief 


AMERICAN PIANistT MAKES SuccESSFUL GERMAN DeEsut. 
MunicH.—Rock Ferris, a young American pianist and 

pupil of Filippe in Paris, made his German début in this city 

and registered a notable success. His reading of Brams’ F 

minor Sonata was particularly praised for its grandeur of 

conception. K.. & 

Boston SyMPHONY UNDER KOUSSEVITZKY FOR 
EurorpEAN Tour. 

ViENNA.—A sensation has been created by the news that 
Serge Koussevitzky and his Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will come to Europe next spring for a tour of the principal 
cities. The tour is to begin late in April and will last about 
six weeks. Paris, London and the English provinces, Hol- 
land, Spain, Brussels, Berlin and other German cities, Vi ienna 
Prague and Budapest will be visited. 

AMERICAN ARTISTS SCORE IN RoME. 

Rome.—Notable successes have been won here recently by 
two American pianists, Eleanor Spencer and Rock Ferris, 
and a baritone, Frank Chapman. Miss Spencer’s mature 
and artistic interpretations won particular praise, as did the 
brilliant technique and lively readings of Mr. Ferris, while 
Mr. Chapman’s success at the Teatro Adriano has secured 
him re-engagements. DP. 

WEINGARTNER CoMPLETES NEW 

BASLE (SwitzerLANnp).—Felix Weingartner has just com- 
pleted his sixth symphony, entitled La Tragica. It is in four 
movements and particularly interesting for the reason that 
the second movement is built upon the sketches which Franz 
Schubert made for the third movement of his Unfinished 
Symphony. F 


’ 


“SCHUBERT SYMPHONY.” 


KRENEK’Ss NEw Works. 

VIENNA.—Ernst Krenek who since his marriage to Berta 
Hermann, a German actress, has settled in his native city of 
Vienna, has completed a piano sonata, and is now at work 
upon a new concert aria, the words of which are from 
Goethe’s drama Stella. Er. De 

First CZECHOSLOVAK PrIzE AWARDED TO 

PracueE.—August Stradal, renowned Bach arranger, has 
been chosen by the Czechoslovak government for the 1928 
State prize. This year—the tenth jubilee of the Czecho- 
slovak republic—is the first in which German subjects of 
this state have been admitted to the competition. Among the 
Czech prize winners is the Sevcik-Lhotky Quartet. R. P. 

REINHARDT JoINS VIENNA STATE HiGH ScHOOL. 

VIENNA.—The engagement of Max Reinhardt as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Vienna State High School of 
Music and Dramatic Art has, after long negotiations, mate- 
rialized. A special master seminar has been created for 
him, and the Schénbrunner Schloss Theater has been re- 
opened for his lectures. The great event was solemnly com- 
memorated by a concert of the pupils’ orchestra, a reading 
of a paper on dramatic art by Reinhardt himself and speeches 
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by ministers and other officials. The next day Reinhardt 

departed for Salzburg, en route for America for an indefi- 

nite period—a fact which did not perceptibly dampen _the 

pride of the High School officials. P. B. 
MAASKOoFF Busy IN EvuROPE. 

LonpDon. —During December Anton Maaskoff, violinist, 
will appear in the following towns in Italy: Brescia, Venice, 
Pisa, Florence, Naples, Avellino, Santa Maria, Castellamare, 
Benevento, Bologna, Bergamo. During the month of Janu- 
ary Mr. Maaskoff has engagements in France at Lyons, 
Nice, Cannes, Marseilles, Toulon, Hyeres, Montpellier, St. 
Raphael, Menton, Avignon, Nimes and other cities. During 
the following months until next May Mr. Maaskoff has ex- 
tensive tours in other European countries which include sev- 
eral orchestral aaperranees in capital cities = 


A New Community Song Book 


John Goss, of London, England, who will make his second 
tour of the United States under the management of Er- 
nest Briggs, Inc., (the management which introduced Mr. 
Goss to the American public last season) recently came be- 
fore the British public through his association with the 
London Daily Express and their community singing. This 
newspaper has launched a community singing movement 
which has aroused considerable interest in Great Britain, one 
evidence of which is found in the fact that in an Albert Hall 
concert an ee of ten thousand gathered to sing the 
old songs. Mr. who has been a leader in this move 
ment as well as in giving impetus to the revival of sea 
chanties, wrote recently to his management that the move- 
ment has spread so that the stadiums of famous football 
clubs are being turned into gigantic open air concert cen- 
ters. The Express has just issued in de luxe and popular 
form the Daily Express Community Song Book, a volume 
which John Goss edited and compiled. The piano arrange 
ments of the new book are by Gerard Williams, Ralph 
Greaves, S. Taylor Harris, Archibald Jacob and Kathleen 
Maxwell. 


Goss, 


Bimboni: Conductor, Impresario, Composer 
and Director 


Alberto Bimboni, who conducts weekly for the Judson 
Radio Program Corporation; the United Opera Company 
which presents grand opera in English over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System every Friday night at 8 P. M., from 
Station WOR, and the Cathedral Hour every Sunday at 
4 P. M., from Station WABC, is a musician of unusually 
catholic background. 

An Italian by birth, his education 
He studied harmony, counterpoint, fugue and composition, 
piano and organ, at the Conservatory in Florence. In 
1907 he founded in that city a society for the presentation 
of popular concerts. During the two years he directed this 
organization, he sponsored such soloists as Busoni, Ysaye, 
Thomson, Pugno, Arnaud, and Spalding. At the same time 
he accompanied many prominent artists in concert, including 
Battistini, Bonci, McCormack, Acona, Stracciari, and 
Muzio. 

In 1911 he came to the United States as conductor of the 


was a thorough one. 
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Henry Savage tour of Puccini’s Girl of the Golden West. 
During the next five years he was associated as director 
with a number of opera companies, including the Hammer 
stein, Century, Boston, Interstate of Cleveland, and Havana. 

In 1917 he decided to make his permanent home in New 
York. Except for occasional interruptions, such as con 
ducting the production of the Biblical work, The Way 
farer, at Madison Square; the Spanish opera, The Wild 
Cat, at the Park Theater, and the English opera, The Im- 
mortal Hour, at the Grove Street Theater, he devoted all 
of his time to teaching and writing an opera, Winona 
This work, based on an Indian legend, was performed for 
the first time November 11, 1927, at the Auditorium, Port 
land, Ore., and January 27, 1928, at the New Auditorium, 
Minneapolis, where it was given in the presence of an audi 
ence of 9,000 persons. Performances are planned for the 
near future in Eastern cities. 

In 1927 Alberto Bimboni 
and conducted the National 
and the Operatic Society of Philadelphia. Early this fall 
he became affiliated with the Judson Radio Program Cor 
poration under whose exclusive direction he directs the 
United Opera Company and the Cathedral Hour 
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Rochester Orchestra Commences Season 


[he Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra opened its sixth 
season at the Eastman Theatre on November 9, with an All 
Wagner, All-Ring program. The concert was made up of 
excerpts from Rhinegold, Die Walkiure, Siegfried and Got 
terdammerung Conductor Eugene Goossens had made 
transcriptions o thestral fragments from the various Ring 
operas which wer inaed on this occasion for the first time 
anywhere. They included excerpts from Act III of Sieg 
fried, the Chorus of Gibichungs from Gotterdammerung and 
excerpts from Act I of Die Walkiure 

The Rochester Philharmonic had 110 men on 
or the opening concert, the largest personnel it has yet 
presented. The audience of 2,600 was enthusiastic and 
\. J. Warner, the chronicler of things musical for the 
Rochester Times-Union, wrote: “Some magic wand had 
been waved, for the concert to which the house listened 
didn’t sound like the old Philharmonic. In its stead wa 
a newly organized band in whose playing there was found 
an unaccustomed balance, a gain in tonal power and a rt 
sponse to the leader’s baton that made the occasion the most 
thrilling in the chestra’s history. Mr. Goossens was at 
his top form and by puissant direction achieved something 
closely akin to a musical miracle by calling forth such a pet 
formance with the limited rehearsal time at his disposal.’ 

Mr. Goossens will conduct a series of nine matinee con 
certs and several evening F rformances, concluding his 
season on February 15. In the intervals between his Roch 
ester concerts he will fill engagements as guest conductor 
with the Detroit and St 
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Jessie Fenner Hill Notes 
Jessie Fenner Hill’s studios are in full swing, with re- 
ports from the summer classes as follows: Helen Hosmer, 
soprano, and Ciare Baudry, contralto, both from the The 
Crane School of Fine Arts of Potsdam, N. Y., prepared 
programs with Mrs. Hill during the summer session; J. 
Adele Puster was the soloist for the summer festival at 
Irving, bass-baritone, is on tour with 
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pianist, contributed several solo numbers in which a fine 
tone, brilliant and sympathetic in quality, proved a feature; 
she, too, was graciously received. Stefan Soblewski, bari- 
tone, gave several operatic arias in which he revealed a 
voice of good quality, substantial in volume. Louise Hon 
inger furnished brilliant accompaniments. 


Yascha Fishberg Pleases 


On October 21, at the Educational Alliance in the Straus 
Auditorium, Yascha Fishberg, conductor, violinist and 
teacher of many successful pupils now appearing before the 
public, was heard in recital. He began his program with 
the E major sonata by Handel, continued with Mendelssohn’s 
FE minor concerto, and concluded his program with four num- 
bers by Boris-Levenson. Mr. Fishberg is a thorough 
musician, and in his performance exhibited a tone of good 
volume and depth and excellent quality. His agility work 
was clean and clear and tone phrases were handled with 
charming grace. His interpretations are always artistic and 
show careful preparation. In his last group the audience 
was so pleased with the Hungarian Dance in B minor that a 
demand was made for a repetition to which he graciously 
responded. The entire program was a genuine treat and 
Raymond Bauman at the piano was excellent. 


Flonzaley Quartet Honored on Farewell Tour 

The Flonzaley Quartet is the recipient of many honors 
which are being showered upon it on its farewell tour. The 
members are usually greeted by a standing audience and 
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prolonged applause as they make their first appearance on 
the stage. When the quartet played its nineteenth annual 
concert at Westover School in Middlebury, Conn., Mary 
Hillard, the director, bestowed upon the members of the 
quartet the Medal of High Merit, the highest honor granted 
by that school. At Cornell University, the quartet was ten 
dered a banquct by the entire faculty, and at Princeton their 
appearance was marked by a speech from Dean Magie in 
which he set forth the inestimable educational influence of 
the organization during its career of twenty five years. On 
December 16, the Bohemians, the musicians’ club of New 
York, will give a banquet at the Commodore in their honor. 


Marie Van Gelder Pupils in Concert 

Birchard Hall was well filled November 18 when a dozen 
pupils of Marie Van Gelder participated in a program of 
Schubert and other music. Remarks on the songs by Miss 
Van Gelder were elucidating and enjoyable, the singers be- 
ing Ethel Field, Florence Keuthen, Reda Liebowitz, Mildred 
Galluba, Mae Zenke, Rhea Becker, Christine Black, Hilda 
Eadie, Hjardas Longacre and Harry Futterman and Mrs. 
Jacoba Besseling, violinst, assisting the singers. The ex- 
cellent voice production and style of the singers, as well as 
clear enunciation were noted; well deserved applause greeted 
every participant, amd Miss Van Gelder played sympathetic 
accompaniments. 


Althouse Soloist With Boston Symphony 
Paul Althouse sang the Beethoven Ninth Symphony with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Koussevitzky, in 
that city on November 18. This important performance for 
the popular tenor came directly after the conclusion of his 
present mid-western concert tour, which closed in Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., on November 14. 
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Meisle and Thomas in Pittsburgh 


Kathryn Meisle, contralto, made a successful appearance 
recently in Pittsburgh when she gave a joint recital with Ifor 
Thomas, Welsh tenor, under the auspices of the Pittsburgh 
Art Society. That the event was a brilliant success was 
attested by the press encomiums granted these two artists. 
The Pittsburgh Press declared that Miss Meisle has one of 
those appealing voices that seem to get underneath one’s 
skin. In commenting on her singing of the various numbers, 
this same critic referred to the grateful quietness and re- 
pression in her singing of the aria, Printemps qui commence, 
frem Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah: to the poignancy 
in her reading of Mary Turner White’s The C ry of Rachel, 
and to the rare charm that carried conviction in her singing 
of an old English melody of Purcell’s. In fact, in all of 
her numbers she displayed a voice of rich fullness and 
exquisite tenderness that further endeared her to her many 
Pittsburgh admirers. As for Ifor Thomas, who was making 
his first appearance in that city, the critic ot the Pittsburgh 
Press found that he possessed a voice that was at ease, 
nicely balanced, and that “went over.” According to the 
same critic, Mr. Thomas was at his best in Massenet’s Ah 
fuyez, douce image, from Manon, his top tones proving ex- 
ceptionally brilliant; and he was perfectly at home in the 
Welsh numbers, which were sung with abandon, the richness 
and resonance of his voice, his diction and interpretations 
marking him as a true artist. Solon Alberti, as accompanist, 

gave artistic support to both singers. 


Concert Management Annie Friedberg Notes 

Yelly d’Aranyi platis to sail from Europe on the S. S. 
Majestic in time to arrive here on January 1. Her opening 
engagement is with the Springfield, Mass., Symphony Or- 
chestra on January 15. — appearances for the violin- 
ist are: January 18-19, Cincinnati; Buffalo; 23, Wash- 
ington; 29, New York; February 15-16, Chicago; 20, Ann 
Arbor, Mich; 26, Hanover, N. H.; 28, Wellesley, Mass., and 
March 12, Boston. 

Myra Hess also will arrive on the Majestic. In addition 
to her many solo appearances, there will be several joint 
recitals with Miss d’Aranyi. In fact, Miss Friedberg an- 
nounces that Miss Hess is completely booked for the present 
season, and that there are also some twenty-two inquiries 
for dates for 1929-30. 

Marie Miller, harpist, is busy fulfilling concert and radio 
engagements and also teaching. About ten of her pupils 
were heard at an intimate musicale at Miss Miller’s studios 
on November 19. 

Rene Maison, tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
sang Don Jose with success in the opening performance of 
Carmen, and when he appeared later as Lohengrin he was 
described by the press as “admirable.” 

Following his successful New York recital on Novembe: 
2, Socrate Barozzi, Roumanian violinist, left for a tour o! 
the state. 


Carmela Ponselle Scores in New Britain 

“Opening the series at the first recital of the newly formed 
Civic Music Association of New Britain, Conn., on Novem- 
ber 11, Carmela Ponselie wore a gown of Colonial pattern 
with hoop skirt. Her smile was broad, infectious and she 
received a warm welcome. Opening the program with the 
aria, O Don Fatale, from Verdi's Don Carlos, this number 
was finely rendered. Carmela Ponselle revealed a mezzo 
soprano voice, vibrant and rich. Richard Strauss’ Jueig- 
nung touched all hearts. She sang with great expression 
and resonancy of tone. The same exquisite projection was 
awarded to Schubert’s Die Almacht, which followed. Four 
final numbers were given by Miss Ponselle, and among them 
was Invocation to Eros, by Jean Paul Pursteiner. The first 
flower of her art went into this song. It was affecting to 
the last degree. All in all the first concert of the New 
Britain Music Association was an outstanding event in the 
musical history of New Britain.” 

This was the comment of one of the local critics, and is 
proof anew of the success this artist is enjoying wherever 
she appears. 


Van Hoogstraten Organizes Chorus 


Following his return to Portland, Ore., as conductor of 
the Portland Symphony Orchestra, Willem van Hoogstraten 
started a new musical enterprise. He organized a large 
chorus, which he is training to give the major classic works, 
oratorios, cantatas, and particularly Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. Although not officially connected with the 
Portland Symphony, the chorus will be used by the orchestra 
for special works. Mr. van Hoogstraten also holds two 
classes a week under the auspices of the University oi 
Oregon, the first a course in orchestral training “to teach the 
A B C of tradition, style, phrasing, etc.” and the second 
a class for conductors, the members of which are given an 
opportunity to conduct the orchestral training group. 
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Musica CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Frencu FoLKsonc 


The author of the following article, a noted authority and 
interpreter of French Folk Songs, is now on tour of the 
West and Canada.—Epitor. 


The musical treatment of the French folksong is not as 
simple as some people believe it to be, for it reveals a great 
variety of modes and rhythms. The reason for this lies in 
the fact that in a true folksong the “raison d’etre” of the 
melody is to illustrate and enhance the text, and it therefore 
must follow the many nuances, colors, and rhythms of both 
prose and poetry. 

As an illustration, we might take the “Briolage,” an old 
folksong which the peasants used to sing when ploughing, to 
encourage their oxen. This is perhaps the most ancient of 
all our French folksongs, and was for a long time consid- 
ered as sacred. The famous writer, Mme. Georges Sand, 
who had such an intimate knowledge of French rustic life 
and art, says of this song: “It is in fact only a rec itative, 
interrupted and resumed. Its irregularity of foem, its in- 
tonations, false according to the rules of musical art (the 
classical art of the Nineteenth Century), render it impossible 
of musical notation. It is none the less a beautiful song, so 
well suited to the nature of the work it accompanies, the 
allure of the oxen, the calm of the rustic landscape, the 
simplicity of the man who recites it, that not even a genius 
alien to the work of the soil could have composed it. And 
no singer other than a simple peasant of this country would 
be able to sing it.” 

“This is so true,” comments Hugues Lapaire, “that even 
Julien Tiersot, so competent in such matters, has not® suc 
ceeded at all in transcribing it.” It is interesting to ob- 
serve also that this song corresponds to the definition which 
Vincent d’Indy has given us of the chant populaire: “A 
sort of plainsong with prolonged cadenzas, which sometimes 
are brusquely interrupted, or end with a jump of an octave 
in a piercing and joyful cry.” 

In considering the musical modes of the French folksong, 
we find in addition to the major and minor six other dia- 
tonic modes. They are: 


The Hypodorian (A Minor without G Sharp). 
. Dorian (E without accidentals). 

Hy rygian (G Major without F Sharp). 

Phrygian (D without accidentals based on a dominant ). 

Hypolydian (F Major without B Fiat). 

The mode of the “Plain-song’ (not comprised in the 
Greek nomenclature), based on the scale of D with- 
out accidentals, 


Among these, two are of particular interest. The Hypo- 
dorian, of a virile but serene character, consecrated in ancient 
Greece to the cult of Apollo, god of light and harmony, 
symbolizes ideas of justice, order, spiritual and immortal 
principles. 


By Louise Arnoux, French Mezzo Soprano 


The Hypophrygian, mode of enthusiasm, is consecrated to 
Bacchus, god of wine and revelry, and symbolizes passion, 
temperament, and the more material things of life. 

It is interesting to note that according to the general char- 
acteristics of the people of a province, exuberant or calm, 


LOUISE ARNOUX 
we find one of these two modes used in preference to the 
other. 

RHYTHM 


The variety of rhythm in folksongs is still more remark- 
able than the variety in modes. In this, “savant” music has 
had much to learn from the folksong. Bound by its musical 


rules, for a long time savant music subordinated the poetical 
rhythm to the musical rhythm, But in the folksong, as in 
ancient music (particularly up to the time of Homer), the 
length of the musical phrase was governed by the length 
of the verse. 

Long before savant music began to use them, measures 
of five or seven beats and different measures intermixed were 
already found in popular music. When composers hardly 
dared to go beyond the phrase of four measures called the 
“carrure,” popular music used freely members of two, three, 
four, five, six, and seven measures. Sometimes two symmet 
ric measures would be separated by an isolated member of 
unequal length, as in the construction of the antiqu 
“strophe.” 

The intimate relation thus created between the music and 
the poetic text of the folksong is particularly significant. 
In some provinces the conception of a purely declaimed po- 
etry did not exist. All verses were sung, and often the dance 
came to play its part. An alliance of the three arts—poetry, 
music, and the dance—was thus constituted; a fecund con- 
ception which had produced in Greece the masterpieces of 
the “chant orchestique.” One knows of the custom of Bre- 
ton students to sing verses while learning them, and the 
custom of the Breton poets to compose their verses to a 
melodic rhythm which they created or borrowed from the 
folklore. 

Let me here cite Ronsard: “Poetry without musical in 
struments and the grace of one or several voices is in no 
way agreeable; nor are musical instruments agreeable with 
out being animated by a pleasant voice.” 

This union between poetry and music 
call in French the “musical debit,” which 
several types: 

Chant rudimentaire, 


created what we 
was divided into 


using a very rudimentary melody, 
which sustains the verse and adds sqamewhat to it 

Debit of the Tragedian, related to the psalm singing used 
in tragedies and “disputes,” or dialogues or contests of 
eloquence at marriage ceremonies. 

The “Complaint,” or narrative song poem, 
form of the epic poem in which the melody is more ac- 
centuated. 

The folk or popular song, in which the melody, 
ing on a more definite and more independent 
mained intimately linked to the text, thus 
character and originality. 
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EXECUTION 


From these musical characteristics of the folksong and 
their relation to poetry, we can easily deduce the manner in 
which they were sung and interpreted. They were, as wi 
say in French, “dits” or recited, much emphasis being put 
upon the words and the accent, and it is that manner of ren 
(Continued on page 50) 
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in this case Dorothea Neebe Lange contributed this 
feature with her usual ease and artistry. 

Irene Hubbard, cellist, played Kol Nidrei by Bruch and 
Schumann’s La Source, both with skill. Her fine technic 
showed to especial advantage in La Source. She was ably 
accompanied by Alice Wightman. 

Minerva Kershaw Bower, soprano, sang songs by Rogers, 
Phillips and Manning, exhibiting a voice of power and wide 
range. Her accompanist, Leonore Hildegarde Witzemann, 
was also capable. 


panist ; 


PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER STRING SIMFONIETTA 

The Philadelphia Chamber String Simfonietta, Fabien 
Sevitzky, conductor, opened its third season most auspicious 
ly with a splendid concert in the ballroom of the Bellevue- 
Stratford on November 21 before a capacity audience, This 
organization has been — growing in popularity with 
music lovers, due to the high ideals and excellent ability of 
its conductor, and the csceneiiaciel equipment of the mem- 
bers—all Philadelphia Orchestra men. The programs are 
well chosen and planned, and beautifully worked out. 

Handel's concert in G minor opened this concert, with 
\lexander J. Thiede (first violin), Domenico Bove (second 
violin), and B. Gusikoff (cello) playing solo parts superbly. 
The five movements—larghetto affetuoso, fugato, musette, 
allegro molto vivace and finale—were all splendidly inter- 
preted 

The second number was the sonata No. 
by Vivaldi, played here for the first time. B. Gusikoff had 
the difficult cello solo part and played it excellently. It is a 
charming composition and received an artistic reading. The 
strongly contrasting parts—largo with its rich melody, alle- 
gro in a lighter vein, largo espressivo still more deeply rich, 
and allegro giocoso in a rollicking mood were all brought 
out in detailed beauty. Mr. Gusikoff was enthusiastically 
ipplauded by the audience, conductor and fellow-players. 
The Schubert Adagio was also well played, offering another 
tribute to the composer in this hundredth year since his 
death. Two intriguing numbers by A. Dubensky—From 
Old Russia, and the humorous Gossips-—drew spontaneous 
ipplause. These received their world premiere performance 
at this time, as they were written for and dedicated to the 
Philadelphia Chamber String Simfonietta. They are typi 
cally Russian, with some interesting harmonies. Closing the 
program was the Introduction and Allegro by Sir Edward 
Elgar, written for solo string quartet with string orchestra 
iccompaniment. The plan is interestingly worked out and 
the orchestration clever. Like the others, it was beautifully 
read and played. 

Mr. Sevitzky was recalled many times, while he, in turn, 
called his men to rise and share the applause. 
SLEEPER AWAKB AT ST. 
Awake, was 


6 in B flat minor 


CANTATA, JAMES 
given at St. James 
under the direction of S. Wesley 
Sears. The choir of men and boys was assisted by Mae 
Ebrey Hotz, soprano; Maybelle Marston, contralto, and Mr. 
Torr, tenor. Miss Marston and Mr. Torr very kindly and 
capably substituted for George D. Lapham, Jr., tenor, and 
Lester R. Paton, who were suddenly taken ill 

The choruses, as well as the solos, were well sung, while 
the organ work of Mr. Sears was of even greater interest 
in following the myriad weavings and interweavings of the 
beautiful themes in Bach’s distinctive way. The soloists’ 
voices were of beautiful quality, and Mrs. Hotz’ and Miss 
Marston’s blended pleasingly in their duets. Mr. Torr sang 
the two solo tenor parts exceptionally well 

In the service preceding the cantata, the musical features 
were the Adagio, and the Fugue in C minor, by Bach, for 

ran, so delightfully played by Mr. Sears; the soprano 

solo, My Heart Ever Faithful, sung by Mrs. Hotz in a most 
manner; and the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in B 
Noble, well sung by the choir. M. M. C. 


Bach’s cantata, Sleeper 
Church on November 25, 


bass, 


artistic 
minor by 


Boyle Piano Sonata to Be Heard in New York 
3ovle’s sonata for piano will be included on Austin 
Conradi’s program when he appears in recital at the Guild 
Theater in New York, on December 9. The sonata was 
composed in Baltimore in 1916 while Mr. Boyle was teach- 
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December 6, 1928 
ing piano at the Peabody Conservatory, but appeared in 
print for the first time about two years ago. The composer 
has played this opus in Baltimore, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, and at a recital of his own works at the MacDowell 
Club in New York. 

This sonata is generally considered a more mature and 
significant work than his earlier concerto for piano and or- 
chestra, of which Herbert F. Peyser wrote: “Some day a 
pianist with more than the average gray matter and initiative 
of his species will discover that George F. Boyle wrote one 
of the finest piano concertos of recent times and then local 
music-lovers may enjoy the opportunity of becoming prop- 
erly acquainted with a most noteworthy composition.” 
Ernest Hutcheson and the New York Philharmonic played 
the concerto in Carnegie Hall with Mr. Boyle conducting. 


Jean Kirk in Syracuse Faculty Recital 

Hazel Jean Kirk has joined the faculty of the College of 
Fine Arts at Syracuse University this year. Miss Kirk is 
a vivacious, colorful personality, 
with lovely eyes that sparkle 

with an inexhaustible humor. 
Her first appearance at_ this 
new post was in a,series of fac- 
ulty recitals which brought her 
added recognition. Isidor Good- 
man, in his review, stated: “Dis- 
playing thorough mastery over 
the violin and charming platform 

presence Hazel Jean Kirk 

delighted a large audience. j 
Miss Kirk’s program covered a 
wide area in the creative field, 
but she was always at home in 
her presentations of the theories 
of the writers, exhibiting at the 
s3me time a control of technic 
that enhanced the brilliancy of 
her several performances. The 
can hardly be regarded 
however, gave 


HAZEL JEAN KIRK 
Nardini E minor concerto : 
as a work that radiates warmth. Miss Kirk, 
the three movements a personality that forced magnetism 
where otherwise there would have been more prosaic pic- 
turings. The Sinding Suite in A minor includes cadenzic 
interpolations that demand much subtlety in the fingering 
of the high registers. Miss Kirk gave these with true tone 
and musical clarity. Her chords were also harmonious 
throughout and the rapid passages vibrant and distinct. Two 
Wieniawski numbers were presented with the Sil of the 
real virtuosa. The concluding group was made up of selec- 
tions that called for many moods and much poetic thought. 
While delightful in her playing and reading of the 
other compositions, Miss Kirk real heights in her 
performance of the final selection, Hubay’s paraphrase of 
the melodies from Carmen.” 


rose to 


Tamaki Miura Charms Williamsport, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa., on October 30 
before one of the largest audiences of the season. The 
Gazette and Bulletin commented as follows on the popular 
Japanese soprano’s singing : 

‘The largest audience which ever greeted a singer in Wil 
liamsport assembled in the Pine Street Methodist Church 
last evening to hear Mme. Tamaki Miura, Japanese soprano. 

“Mme. Miura has a sweet voice and vi enunciation is 
particularly clear. She appeared to the best of advantage 
in the two arias from Madame Butterfly, which is the opera 
in which she is best known to the stage and in which she 
has made a great hit. Her series of Japanese folk songs, 
sung in Japanese, also made a great hit with the audience.” 

The Sun was equally favorable: diminutive soprano, 
who possessed a charming and well-developed voice, coupled 
with unusual dramatic ability, appeared before an audience 
of more than two thousand people last evening when Mme 
Tamaki Miura, Japanese was heard in the Pine 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church under the auspices of the 
Williams yf Ministerial Association. Opening with the 
dramatic Hore Israel, by Felix Mendelssohn, Mme. Miura 
gave evidence of the range and power of her voice, as well 
as conclusive proof of her interpretative ability. Followed 
by the lovely Voi Che Sapete, one of Mozart’s compositions, 
Mme. Miura encored with the familiar Comin’ Through the 
Rye. Garbed in colorful Japanese native dress, with her 
hair built high and pierced with chrysanthemums and bril- 
jiant pins, the petite soprano made a startling impression. 
Between groups she was presented a huge bouquet of yel- 
low chrysanthemums and appeared i her final numbers 
holding one of the blooms.” 

Mme. Miura will give a recital at the Japanese Y. M. C. A. 
at International House in New York City on December 1. 


Tamaki Miura sang in 
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Pierre Harrower Opens Radio School 

The Radio School of Music has recently opened in New 
York City under the direction of Pierre Harrower, a pioneer 
in the radio field and one of the original member's of Roxy’s 
“Gang.” 

There is a microphone installed in the studio. The stu- 
dents sing into the microphone and their voices are recorded 
on a dictaphone recording device that accentuates every de- 
fect and shows them the faults in their production. The 
records are kept, and every few weeks the students make 
another recording of the same song for the purpose of 
watching the improvement in their voices. 

In addition to this advantage, Mr. Harrower permits his 
students really to sing over the air every Wednesday eve-’ 
ning from station WABC, and to make stage appearances 
each week at a theater in a suburb of New York City. 

To sing properly over the air requires training in this 
new field. Mr. Harrower’s students have the opportunity 
to receive a thorough training and get the “feel” of singing 
to the countless millions of radio listeners—the world’s 
greatest audience today. 


Once 
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Music, Mrs. 
will give a recital 
this evening, De- 


Students of the Philadelphia Conservatory of 
D. Hendrik Ezerman, managing director, 
in the concert room of. the conservatory 
cember 6. 

An informal musicale by Mme. Samarofft’s 
was given on December 3 at the conservatory. 

Hans Kindler has started his teaching at the school for 
the season 1928-29. Benjamin Gusikoff is his assistant. 
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Although Confessing to a Great Love for Italy, California Tour 


Well Known Vocal Teacher Decides to 
Establish Herself in This Country 


The return of Nettie Snyder from Italy revived memories 
of that land of the blue skies, where Miss Syder had a villa 
in Florence. This city is one of the most interesting in 
Italy and from what Miss Snyder casually told the writer 
her villa must have been one of the most charming e its 
environs. Located high on one of the Florentine hills, it is 
called the Villa Galileo, home pf the great Florentine PP 
turer, where many mementoes of his great art were left. 
Miss Snyder had the place completely renovated and modern- 
ized and then threw it open to those who would enjoy its 
beauties and vocal instruction _under her guidance. 

Those who have visited Fiorence can imagine what it 
would mean to study under the influence of its artistic en- 
vironment, and those who have not been there but who can 
close their eyes and picture the surroundings, are envious 
of all who had the opportunity of stopping at Villa Galileo. 

“T could step out on the terraces and gaze over all Flor- 
ence,” mused Miss Snyder, “and when I would go out to stroll 
I would meet the family of Leo Dietrichstein, who lived 
next door, and we would glory in the privilege that was ours 
in living in such a beautiful land. From my grounds I 
could spot the Villa Caruso in the city. 

“Living in Italy is not, however, as simple as it was. In 
earlier days one thought of Italy as a haven from high 
prices; today you will find that prices are comparatively 
the same as in America, and the only thing that is cheap is 
labor, and America is chiefly responsible for that. 

“You need not ask me what I think of Mussolini for I 
will tell you of my own accord. I believe he is one of the 
greatest men who have ever lived. Those who have not 
been to Italy before and after the war cannot fully appreci- 
ate just how great he is, for it takes a deep understanding 
of economic conditions in Italy to grasp what he has ac- 
complished.” 

Miss Snyder did not limit her enthusiasm to Italy; before 
embarking for America she visited in Paris and London, and 
about the latter city she waxed eloquent. The speaker felt 
that the real reason that the great city of London seemed 
improved over the time when she was there before, is that 
the Londoners are “Americanizing London!” Surely that is 
reason enough for any city to appear improved, for, as Miss 
Snyder emphatically explained, no matter how much she 
loves Europe, she loves New York best. 

Before reopening her studio in the metropolis Miss Snyder 
went to St. Paul, Minn., for a short visit. Soon she will 
have all her forces at work in guiding the artistic fates of 
those who will be under her tutelage. She has made up 
her mind that all are to work hard because without work 
there is no real accomplishment. The sad part of the whole 
affair is, she claims, that good singers are scarce today be- 
cause the student does not want to work. This fact Miss 
Snyder is determined to overcome, and by just looking at 
her one surmises she is a personality who accomplishes what 
she sets out to do. 


Ilza Niemack “Indeed a Great Artist” 


The concert which was given at the Danbury High School 
auditorium on November 15 was declared by the critic 
of the Danbury Evening News to be one of* the best ever 
given in that city. Ilza Niemack was the violin soloist on 
that occasion, and in commenting on her part in the program 
the reporter for the Danbury Evening Times had the follow- 
ing to say in part: “When Miss Niemack walked onto the 
to play her first number, the audience exclaimed, for 
she has a charming personality which seems to radiate 
friendliness. She is as graceful in manner as she is as a 
musician. For her first number she had selected the popular 
concerto in D minor by Wieniawski. She then went to the 
rapid cadenzas of the Ramanza, and then A la Zingara. At 
the end of each number, the listeners applauded vigorously 
for she exhibited perfect technic. With her second group 
came in instant regard for the young artist. Included in 
this group was a composition written by herself, Water- 
lilies. She then showed that she was not only a violinist, 
but a musician. Her consummate overtones, finished technic, 
and deft, sure fingerwork we as something to marvel at. In 
her third group was Bazzini’s Round of the Goblins. It 
has a short, sharp finish, nae as she completed that last 
staccato phrase without any ado, the audience remained 
silent for a few moments, then applauded with all the 
vigor of those who have just been under the spell of the 
perfect entertainer. All through the auditorium the 
people were discussing this talented young lady who at the 
age of twenty-one could capture and hold those who could 
appreciate good music. She is indeed a great artist and will 
probably be ranked as one of the greatest artists in a short 
time, for her work shows that she is not satisfied with 
her present success, but is striving always to achieve greater 
things.” 


stage 


Little Theatre Gnas ‘oma to Give 
Fledermaus 

Vienna’s famous waltz opera, Die Fledermaus by Johann 
Strauss, will be the second opera of the season of the Little 
Theatre Opera Company opening at the Brooklyn Little 
Theatre, Monday evening, December 10, and at the Heck- 
scher Theatre, Manhattan, Monday evening, December 17. 

This opera, which in Europe is as popular a piece in the 
operatic repertoire as Carmen is here, will be produced in 
its new version by Lawrence Langner and Robert A. Simon 
It will be the first time the Langner-Simon version has been 
performed. 

The first opera, 
second, The Bat, 1s 


American work; the 
Merry Wives 


Robin Hood, is an 

Viennese; the third, The 
of Windsor, German; Djamileh, French; Phoebus and Pan, 
German; the Elixir of Love, Italian, and the final bill, The 
Chocolate Soldier, Viennese. All of these operas will be 
sung in English and belong to the opera comique literature 
to which the company is definitely confining itself. 
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OSCAR SEAGLE 
WINS ACCLAIM 
AT TOWN HALL 


Masterful Interpretation Gains 
Well-Merited Reception; 
“Gioconda” Opera Delights 


By LEONARD LIEBLING 


“What do yeu mix your 
with?” someone asked Whistler. 

“With brains,” replied that epi- 
grammatie wielder of the brush. 

The singing of Oscar Seagle, bari- 
|} tone, at his recital after- 
| Town Hall, also was mixed 
other 


paints 


yesterday 
noon in 
with brains, and some of the 
flawless 
the ex- 


ingredients were art, taste, 


intonation, 





and 
| pert generalship that 
| only from long and high experience. 


| diction and 


vocal comes 


That experience was gained with | 
| 


Seagle for many years in 


opera, and as 


honors by 


| recital, oratorio, one 
lof the leading vocal pedagogues here 
and abroad. 

With a singing organ not sensuous 
lacking in 
masterful 


native resenance, 
demonstra- 
and 


ex pression 


| and 
| Seagle gave a 
yesterday of how to color 
tone into the 
ealled for by his 
French num- 
Irish 


| tion 
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| nodulate 
| of any 
| gramme of old and new 
German Lieder classics, 
and 


mood pro- 
bers, 
folk 
English, 

The repose of the confident 


airs, modern songs in 
artist, 


| with the resourcefulness necessary 
|to manipulate the voice to every in- 
need, was illustrated 
particularly in 


which 


| terpretative 
| strikingly by Seagle, 
the modern French 
“Green” 


pieces, in 
and 
and Hue’s “L’ane 
exquisite delicacy of 
and beautiful 


Debussy’s 

ment” 

vealed atmos- 
phere 

| phrase. 





“Recueille- | 
Blanc” re- | 


moulding of | 


Then came striking contrast with | 


dramatic 
“Roi de Lahore” 
felt and 
Seethoven. 


la rousingly 
Massenet aria from 
}and the fervently 
declaimed ‘ 


The ““ 


Sussleid,” by 


‘aecelie”’ 


delivery of al 
broadly | 


of Strauss was a gem | 


|in musical understanding and poeti- | 


eal suggestion. 


Seagle won warm response 


a representative audience. His piano 


accompanist was Pauline Gold. 


from | 


MORNING TELEGRAPH | 


By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 


| OSCAR SEAGLE 


There need be any 
made for a musician who ean give as | 
real 
Seagle in “Meine Liebe ist grun,” of 
Srahms, and “Standchen,” of Schu 
mann. 





never excuses | 


much pleasure as does Oscar 


| 


At the American baritone’s concert | 
in Town Hall, yesterday afternoon, | 
these two numbers were the shining | 
examples of the recitalist’s art. They 
with a beauty that any | 
singer would find difficult to rival. | 


were done 


The Brahms lied was the finer of 
the two. 
It was done lightly, with the syl- 


lables on the tongue-tip; it danced 
its brief and sunny way in youthful 
naivete and From the |} 
point of view of the interpreter 
declare the mood to have been 
From the view of 
calist Mr. Seagle chiseled a 
gem. In the Schumann “Lullabye” 
Mr. Seagle produced some beautiful | 


optimism. 
one 
may 
captured. the vo- 
perfect 


legato tones, 

I mention these supremely success- 
ful moments 
tened to the French group with the 
somewhat strained tones of Debussy, 
Hoe and the Old French 
might not expect it. 

The rendition of the “Le Roi de 
Lahore” aria was sturdy and virile. 

Mr. Seagle’s song recitals in the 


because one who lis- 


Chausson, 


midst of his busy season of teaching 


could well be made more flagrant. 
The baritone concluded his pro- 


}a delightfully arranged program con 


| ing with the excerpt 
|} du Sultan” 
| de Lahore,” 


| day 
| every 





gram with a group of songs of Eng- | 
lish text, including two old Irish folk 
melodies, one of Horsman, Nocturne | 
of Olds, Rhapsodies of Campbell- 

Tipton, and dedicated to 

Mr. Seagle by Le Roy. | 

Piano accompaniments were played 

with and 
by Pauline Gold. When all women 
accompanying as well as 
Miss Gold, nobody will discount their 


Typhoon, 


its composer, 


excellent discretion taste 


handle 





presence, 
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|Oscar Seagle Gives 


| Recital at Town Hall 


Oscar Seagle, barytone. gave his 
recital of the 


saturday afternoon. He 


first 
Hall § 


season at Town | 


offered 
sisting of three 


groups, namely, 


and new, and end 
“Aux 


from Massenet’s “ 


French songs, old 
Troupes 
Le Roi 
lieder, old and 
Irish and present 
Practically 
listed could have been 


German 
modern, and old 
American selections. 
number 
| repeated and many were. 

Le Roy’s 
eated to Mr. 
the final group, but not 
at the end of the 
recitalist, 


dedi- 


listed in 


g 
song 


“Typhoon,” 
Seagle, was 
sung until 
program, when the 


singing the lyrie from 


| notes, used it at once for 
| More followed and then, 
when but a fraction of the large 
audience was left in the hall, Mr. 
| Seagle suddenly made a little speech. 
| He thanked his auditors for having 
| given up the out-of-door attractions 
of a glorious day to come and hear 
|him sing. That with the 
| nomebe r of the audience now in the 
| hall he felt it was all in the family 
}and would sing for them songs as 
|} might be requested, 

The numbers in this little postlude 
| recital included Strickland’s “Lindy 
Lou” and the spiritual “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot.” Mr. Seagle dis 
played in his delivery throughout the 
recital his musical mastery of 
production and style. He was equal 
ly at home in different 
tongues, though there was a signifi 
cant high light of beauty hanging 
over his French interpretations of 
“Green” and “Recueille 
ment” and the excerpt by 
| Massenet. 

| Among the lieder were Schumann’s | 
“Staendchen,” which brought bravos 

jand was repeated, and 
“Caecilie,’ which could not 
been more splendidly sung in 
York at any time. A 

recital conducive only 

results was the playing of the | 
Gold. 
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smaller 
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other 
in the 
tistic 


accompaniments by Pauline 
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SEAGLE, BARITONE, 


DELIGHTS BIG 
AUDIENCE 


Gives 

Lou,” Which He Sang at His 

Debut Twenty Years Ago 

The artistic singing of 
Seagle, baritone, in his recital yester 
day afternoon in the Town Hall de- 
lighted a many of 
whom 
program to 


large audience, 
remained at 


applaud . this 





cores to the printed list. 


Oscar 


the close of the | 
favorite | 
artist until he added a half-dozen en- 


Among His Encores “Lindy 


THE CHRISTIAN 


Talk of seriousness, an artist un- 


regard is Osear 
With Pauline 
accompaniments, 

the Town 
of Nov. i 
German 


surpassed in that 
Seagle, the 
Gold playing his 
Mr. Seagle appeared at 
Hall on the afternoon 
presenting works in French, 
and English. Now let 
lute assurance declare that no 
French singer of this day or any 
other outdid Mr. Seagle in cor- 
interpretation of French 
music. No man, though he had all 
| the training the Paris Conservatory 
| could give him and all the experience 
the Parisian concert halls and opera 
could afford him, ever yet 
surpassed Mr. Seagle in authentic 
Chausson, the 
And 


baritone. 


us with abso- 


ever 


rect vocal 


houses 





| promulgation of the 
| Debussy and the Massenet idea. 


}too much, Mr. 


ENCE MONITOR 


This is altogether 
have 


he an American, 


Seagle might 


made a slip somewhere in word or 
just for 


sake, But no; 


Jonathan's 
linguistically 


color, Brother 
and im- 
he was impeccable. 


from ar- 


pressionist ically, 
again, 
German 
Wolf, 


Strauss for his com 


He was just as free, 


tistie frailty in his songs, | 


with seethoven, Brahms, 
Schumann and 
might, 


been 


posers. He in criticism’s be- | 
half, thirty- 
second note’s worth in his attack on 
“Meine Liebe 
might been 
exaggerative with 
climax of | 


have careless a 
the opening phrase of 
ist grun,” and he 
slightly 

accent or inflection at the 
that Brahms invites a 
breaking of bounds there. But still, 
continued flaw- 


have 


ever so 
piece, for 


no; his performance 


less. 





A few dates yet 


available 


for the Pacific Coast Tour. 


L. EX. BEHYMER 


Management 


Personal Address: 


302 West 79h Street, 


Los Angeles 
New York 
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SUMMER IMPRESSIONS OF Paris, 
Beri. Dresp—EN AND MiLAN 


Center of European Radicalism Shifting, to the East 


A French Prime Minister Fetes German Musicians—Berlin a Red Center—The Dresden Opera 
-Youth in Milan 


BY LAZARE SAMI} 


My last impression and observations cf the Franco-German 
received in the Rhineland in 1922, the tense hatred 
and open fight between the peacemakers still 
was 


“peace” 
in subterfuge 
hung over me, and when I came to Europe this time, | 
immediately struck by the change 

My first hours in Paris were greeted by an invitation to 
a luncheon and reception in honor of Dr. Franz Schalk, 
director of the Vienna State Opera, and Mrs. Schalk. 

Extraordinary success of the Viennese at the Paris Grand 
Opera preceded the function. I came to it filled with en 
thusiasm after having heard the most finished and artistic 
performance of the Mozart and Wagner operas under Dr 
Schalk and Robert Heger, another famous Viennese conduc 
tor who had recently had great success in London, too 

The elite of Paris’ artistic and social 
the great Liberal leader and mathematician, Paul Painleve, 
late Prime Minister and now War Secretary of France; 
Paul Clemenceau, senator and younger brother of ths 
Tiger”; the Austrian Ambassador, Dr. and Mrs. Schalk; 
Dr. Heger, members of the Austrian and German 
Embassies: the Countess de Nodilles, famous writer; Mme. 
Steinhoff, niece of Edouard Hérriot, another Prime Min 
ister ; the celebrated French musicians, Alfred Cortot, Albert 
Roussel, Florent Schmitt, Walter Straram; A. Mangest, 
director of the Ecole Normale; Serge Koussevitzki; Bori 
de Schloezer, distinguished critic, Mrs. Harold McCormick 
(Mme. Walska), and other notable people gathered at that 
delightful affair, having the erudite and amiable Dr. Henri 
Prunieres, editor of the Revue Musicale and noted friend 
of foreign . as its master of ceremonies 


circles, includit 


some 


musicians, 
PETSTITTITIT TTI It1 0 111 1012) 212122  d 


“Mr. Gunster burst like a meteor upon his au- 
dience. His is a robust voice, far from the 
common thin tenors.” 

—Allentown Morning Calli. 
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FREDERICK GGUNSTER 


Tenor 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY 
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There was a touch of true humanity in the gentle greetings 
addressed by Mr. Painleve to Dr. Schalk, Dr.. Heger and 
all Austrian and German musicians present. 

The informal hour after the luncheon was an adorable 
postlude. I had the pleasure of conversing with Mr. Pain- 
leve and we recalled the famous words of Leibnitz, “Music 
is an exercise in arithmetic performed by the mind which 
does not realize that it is calculating.” 

In my capacity of a retired mathematician, I told Mr. 

Painleve that we both are particularly fortunate to be able 
to enjoy “cette singuliére et belle alliance,” as the Minister 
put it, that of music and mathematics. 

This affair was followed by a flood of festivities given 
in honor of Wilhelm Fiirtwangler after his ‘stirring victory 
in Paris with the Berlin Philharmonic, and to Bruno Walter, 
exquisite mastery and supreme musicianship were 
taste of the Paris musical world. 


whose 
greatly to the 
RapicaAL ACTIVITIES VANISHING 

Together with that extraordinary revival of interest in 
foreign music and musicians, I have found in Paris a further 
decrease in activity and influence of the professional radicals. 
Their former grip over the Paris concert life seems to be 
completely lost. The performance of two vigorous choral 
works admirable in many respects, that of Honegger’s 
Judith and of Milhaud’s Choéfores, provided the only strong 
silhouettes in the dull display of the radical busybodies. 

Two valuable organizations doing a quiet and discrimina- 
tive propaganda of the new music are the Revue Musicale, 
whose magazine and concerts are directed by the above men- 
tioned eminent writer and lecturer, Dr. Henri Pruniéres, 
and the Walter Straram Symphony Concerts. They have 
always entertained a most benevolent attitude toward foreign 
composers, American included; they have fought ardently 
against the post-war chauvinistic clicque, those dark forces 
which formerly engineered such ugly deeds as drowning 
Malipiero’s Sette Canzoni in Paris. 

The Straram Symphony, led by that fine and subtle musi- 
cian, Walter Straram, present in their program a compre- 
hensive picture of the world music. Their orchestra, the 
finest in Paris, is in constant demand for almost all foreign 
guest conductors’ appearances. During the week that I con- 
ducted the Straram players, the orchestra played also un- 
der Bruno Walter, Straram, Stravinsky and Honegger, 
and they scarcely could arrange for any adequate rehears 
ing with everybody. 

Among the most interesting younger French composers 
coming to the fore, I would name Daniel Lazarus and Ray- 
mond Petit, well known to and much liked by the host of 
young American musicians staying and passing through 
Paris. Daniel Lazarus is a brilliant musician and highly 
gifted composer, author of a ballet, Krichna, given in Paris 
and Bordeaux, and an opera, L’Illustre Magicien, which is 
to be given next season in Bruxelles. He recently married 
Ariadna Scriabine, the daughter of the great Russian com 
poser and niece of the Paris critic, Boris de Schloezer. 
This links him with the tremendous Russian artistic 
and social circles in Paris. 

Raymond Petit, composer of the Cantico del Sol for voice 
and orchestra (text of St. Francis of Assisi), successfully 
performed at the Frankfurt Festival last season, is leaning 
in his composition to religious subjects. He has distinguished 
himself also as a lecturer and writer on aesthetical prob- 
lems. 
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precisely in that stage which the Paris and New York pro- 
gressives have already abandoned. I mean the stage of 
considering Wagner and Debussy hopeless “have beens,” of 
looking reverently at every jazzberry and being unable to 
enjoy a piece of music written in less than three keys or 
not sufficiently flavored by slapsticks and police whistles. 
It was amusing to find that some of the most conservative 
and peaceful Berlin musicians, the Brahmianers of yester- 
day, had transferred themselves all of a sudden into the 
camp of the noisiest and most ferocious radicals (“tout 
comme chez nous!”). The real value of that “brou-ha-ha” 
is the publicity given to the modern music activities. The 
German masses are really growing interested in new music 


LAZARE SAMINSKY, 
who recently made his first appearance in Bertin as 
composer and conductor, at the invitation of the Inter 
national Society for Conte mporary Music. Mr. Samin 
sky will conduct at the first concert of The League of 
Composers’ New York scason, on December 19. 


and with their high musical culture they will soon discrimi 
nate between valuable works born today and rubbish. 

This visit being my first appearance in Berlin as com- 
poser and conductor, at the invitation of the German Sec- 
tion of the International Society for Modern Music, I had 
an experience which filled me with great admiration for 
the profound interest in music of a German crowd and for 
the Jhoroughness of German musicians. 

« see the hall of the old Singakademie packed at a con 
cert of unknown works, to see the marvellous musicians 
of the State Opera Orchestra take their parts home for 
study,—that was very extraordinary experience, indeed. The 
latter thing never happened to me yet, either in Paris, New 
York or Petrograd. 

Jonny, AND OTHER NoveLTIEs 

At last I have heard Krenek’s Jonny Spielt Auf, at the 
Stadtische Oper, excellently conducted by the very gifted, 
nineteen-year-old Hans Levy Diem, pupil of the distin- 
guished director of the Opera House, Bruno Walter; the 
staging by Karl Heintz Martin was also very vivid and 
witty. I do not understand how they managed in Paris to 
sink this brilliant opera-buffa, for I sat through an evening 
of superhuman enjoyment, thrilled by the extraordinary 
verve, humor, temperament, devilish whim and _ theatrical 
cleverness of the astonishing Krenek piece. Nothing com- 
posed in our days matches or ever will match in faithfulness 
and adequateness of presentation that diabolical picture of 
the Modern Metropolis, rhythm-mad and_pleasure-intoxi- 
cated. 

Beside this, the unheard of success of Jonny Spielt Auf 
lies in his remarkable conception of the main character. Not 
in the negro idea, indeed (it is in no way essential), but in 
the whimsical revival of the Dapper Tutto image from the 
Tales of Hoffma 

Jonny putting in his malicious nose everywhere, dissem- 
inating mischief with truculent and wicked gayety of a true 
Satan is nothing but a reincarnation of the devil-doctor. 
Offenbach’s genius is much more behind Jonny than Har- 
lem’s jazz feasts. 

Living while there in constant communion with the pro- 
gressive Berlin circles, I met a phalanx of most interesting 
personalities, among whom I would name the brilliant young 
Berlin conductor, now director of the Dusseldorf opera, 
Jascha Korenstein, who distinguished himself last season 
by musical preparation and rehearsal of the entire Frank- 
furt Festival; also Karl Rathaus, the highly gifted composer, 
who has lately come to great prominence in Germany and 
Austria; and the very talented and active musical writer and 
organizer, Hanns Gutmann. 

Kar! Rathaus, whose Overture was recently conducted by 
Furtwangler with great success, is an Austrian and a pupil 
of Schrecker. He is the author of two symphonies, played 
at the Tonkiinstlerfeste in Frankfurt, two quartets, a ballet. 
Pierrot, staged in Berlin, Antwerp and Leipsic, a Veumaiiine 
conducted by Kleiber, etc 

Hanns Guttmann, a very young man of great promise, a 
Heidelberg University graduate and pupil of Leichtentritt 
and Krenek, is already an active contributor to half a dozen 
of important Berlin and Prague papers; he is now doing 
research work in the delectable field of the Italian court 
music of the fourteenth century 

I must not fail to mention the young and very gifted 
pianist-composer, Karl Uhlrich Schnabel (son of Artur 
Schnabel), who participated in my Berlin concert. His emi- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Mr. Wolfe revealed himself as a pianist of various 
prizeable qualities. His attitude toward his art is seri- 


ous, devoted, self-effacing. His performances are 
characterized by intelligence and an interpretative plan 
suggesting ambitious study and sober reflection. He 
was able to demonstrate in his first number, the F 
minor variations of Haydn, that he has mastered some 
of the most vital secrets of tone color, of a sustained 
and songful legato. Moreover, the charm and delicacy 


of his passage work provided an ingratiating element. 


There were many arresting features of rhythm, 
tone and general conception in Mr. Wolfe’s presenta- 
tion of the other compositions on the program— 
Beethoven’s “Appassionata,” the Brahms waltzes, op. 
39, and a dispensation of Chopin. His further appear- 
ances will be awaited with interest. 


Herbert F-, Peyser, New York Evening Telegram. 
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New York Reviewers Hail 


RALPH 


WOLFE 


“A Pianist of Prizeable Qualities” 


At His Town Hall Debut 


November 24, 1928 


RALPH WOLFE GETS OVATION 

Virginian Pianist Impressive iis Town Hall Debut 

Ralph Wolfe of Virginia, already an artist at the 
piano, appeared at the Town Hall yesterday after- 
noon in what was declared to be his “debut” recital 
in New York. A protege of John Powell, from his 
native Richmond, he had graduated here with a Juil- 
liard fellowship and for some years had _ studied 
abroad. 

It is rare to hear a forceful pianist gifted with 
delicacy of touch to command the keyboard’s utmost 
dynamic shadings in the compass of a phrase. Equally 
unusual was a contrapuntal lifting of inner voices 
from the interwoven harmonies. Here, in brief, was 
piano playing of a vital and vivid sort, a personal 
reading of the Beethoven in speaking moods, a capti- 
vatingly playful treatment of the leonine Brahms. 

Mr. Wolfe made his most remarkable effects in re- 
capturing the moonlit fantasy of Chopin’s hackneyed 
D-flat minor nocturne, while the crisp, flexible tempo 
of the ensuing mazurka was matched in as fresh a 
reading of the A-flat polonaise. The artist, absorbed 
in his music, showed a modest surprise at applause 
that grew to a standing ovation as the afternoon 
ended.-—New York Times. 


A Reputation Firmly Established in Europe 


VIENNA 


Wolfe will certainly take his place among the pi- 
Dr. Hans Kapper 


Sonn und Montagszeitung, Dec. 26, 1927. 


anists of the highest qualification. 


Here is an artist who knows what he wants and 
above all he really wants something. 

Wiener Neueste Nachrichten, Dec. 30, 1927. 

We met with an excellent pianist of fine musician- 

ship and complete knowledge of the art of tone pro- 


duction.—E. B.—Neues Wiener Journal, Dec. 16, 1927. 


Wolfe is a praiseworthy virtuoso who fortunately is 


also a thinker.—R. A.—Wiener Allgemeiner Zeitung. 


Exclusive 


MUNICH 


Ralph Wolfe is a brilliant musician, full of tem- 
perament and with an excellent knowledge of tone 
production and possessing strong rhythmical feeling 

H. Rn—Munchner Neueste Nachrichten, 
Nov. 24, 1927 

Ralph Wolfe made an excellent impression. Under 
his hands, Beethoven’s Appassionata reached monu 
mental heights.—Dr. G. G.—Munchner Zeitung. 


Wolfe’s reputation as an important 
brilliantly upheld by his recital here. 
Vo Ba—Munchen Augsburger 


SALZBURG 


Wolfe is already a complete master of tone produc- 
tion —A. B. P.—Salsburger Wacht, Oct. 26, 1927. 


pianist was 


Abendzeitung, 
Nov. 24, 1927 


Management: 


ANNIE FRIEDBER G 
Fisk Building, New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Wolfe is primarily a poet. His fingers are 
sensitive as his mind, and sometimes he permits his 
feeling to push tradition from the keyboard. Such 
mannerisms as he has acquired come obviously from 
complete absorption in his work, and many of the lib 
erties he takes with tempo and phrasing are logical 
themselves 


New Yo Herale 


and beautiful i 


Mr. Wolfe distinguishes himself from the average 


pianist by iis technical equipment, beautiful tone 
clarity, intelligence and feeling 

Haydn’s Variations in F Minor opened Mr. W 
program. He played with good taste and spirit, and 
won a great deal of well-deserved and sincere ap 
plause New York Morning Telegraph 

Made a complete success through his unusually d 
veloped musicianship and technical qualities. He was 
received enthusiastically by the audience 

New York 


Staatsseuung 





Mr. Wolfe has chosen to play the 


Baldwin 


“Playing the Baldwin Piano at 
the very inception of my Ameri- 
can appearances has verified for 
me its highly artistic reputation. 
I am proud and happy in forming 
such a friendship.” 
Ralph W olfe. 
(Signed) 
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Nina Koshetz 


Koshetz gave a recital at Carnegie Hall on Novem 
before a large audience, after having made an appear 


11s ison in the same hall with the Philharmonik 


schools and in several languages and sang them all 
derstanding which she has exhibited at past appear- 


ul 


wei 


th the fulness and sweetness of voice that 
harm of her renditions. She is a thor 
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Q)r 


She sang songs trom many 


with 


con 
ugh 


training, and she has, too, a tempera 


iw and seems at times to sweep 


her 


it does her audience It would be difficult 
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1s unjust to try to point out which of the songs 


sang were the most effectively done. She sang Mozart's 


1 
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wh 


beautifully and the other Mozart songs with 
§ mood and nuance which they deman« lhe 
e said of her interpretation of Spanish works 


that 
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f course, particularly of the Russian songs, two o1 


h had to be repeated. Such a wealth and depth of 
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nd ending 
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not surprising that her audience rises to 1t 
the thanks of noisy appreciation 


Lucie Caffaret 


ber 26. She played a program beginning with 


by Liszt Between these were pieces by Chi 


u, Couperin, Mozart and Liszt's B minor sonata 


and 


e Cafiaret, pianist, who was heard on several occasions 
» York last season, gave a recital at Town Hall on 
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with the Danse Macabre of Saint-Saens, as ar 
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Miss 
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into fine proportions and beautiful lines. Followed the deli- 

cate and almost tragic E flat minor Prelude, which, as D 

played on this night will be hard to excel. The mystic mood ar e 
was beautifully projected by the violins, and the arranger te e 


has given to the harps the opportunity of making some deli- 
cate effects which serve to intensify this very mood. 


CONCERT MANAGER 


The novel parts of the program were in the Dances Afri- Tours arranged in all European Countries 


caines of Villa-Lobos, a Brazilian who, while new to this 


country, has made an impression on Europe. One heard 9 Dedelstraat 


him as a composer of decided rhythms though hardly original 
in harmonies. The chief asset of this music is that it is 
fresh and stimulating, in fact elemental, reflecting the psy- 


Julie 
studied with Josef Lhevinne at the Juilliard Graduate 


Rivé-King and Jan Chiapusso. Since 1924 he 


chology of a weird people. One does not look for esthetics School. 


in that which comes from the African, and in this there is 
no disappointment in what Villa-Lobos offers us here 
The other novelty was a composition by Yves de Cas- 


Christopher Hayes 


On Tuesday evening, November 27, at Steinway Hall, a 
siniere, and strangely enough in spite of its title, Hercules large and appreciative audience gathered to hear the note- 
et les Centaurs, the work resembled in pulse the music of | Worthy recital of Christopher Hayes, tenor. 
Villa-Lobos Its distinguishing mark is dissonance that Program with Haydn and Handel, 
actually hurts bers by Schumann, Franz, Brahms, Wagner, Aubert, Hahn, 

Perhaps all this ribaldry was a momentum for greater in- C ui, and Gretchaninoff and concluded with a group of four 
spiration to the conductor, for he gave a reading of the English songs. 
Pi — and Finale of Tristan such as it has seldom been Of unusually fine quality, 


given us to hear before. It left the sophisticated New York which he used with skill and intelligence at all times. 


sidiiece of the Philadelphia Symphony mute for a few was i . 
moments after its completion qualities are so uniformly good. As an additional asset, 

Mr. Hayes is an interpreter of merit, and also possesses fine 
Several encores were demanded throughout 
program, to which Mr. Hayes graciously responded. 
Betty Schuleen at the piano was a capable assistant. 


Katherine Bacon and Herbert Heyner yyy ever a 


he elegant but “homey” concert salon of Hotel Barbi- 
zon was well-filled to hear Katherine Bacon, pianist, and 


indeed unusual to hear a young singer whose vocal 


Herbert Heyner, baritone, who gave a very interesting and November 28 


varied program, assisted by Anne Gillen, organist. Miss 
Bacon plays with commanding authority and poise. and her 
tone is always beautiful; she is incapable of forced rough 
ness, and in consequence her Bach-Busoni choral preludes 
brownie singing German hymns, set off by coloratura figura- 


tion, beautifully played. A sparkling, clean-cut Mendels 


2 


humor; modern English songs and gypsy songs from Bo- hour. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
(See report on page 7) 


Plaza Artistic Morning 


twenty-sixth Artistic Morning of the Plaza Hotel 
sohn scherzo sad Ravel and Albeniz pieces concluded her attracted a large gathering on November 28. 
offerings, which were followed by most appreciative ap- novel indeed, had for its principal attraction La Argentina, 


plause Mr. Heyner sang Handel songs with unction and — the sensational Spanish dancer who is the vogue of 


She was seen in five varied numbers in which 


hemia, Russia and Hungary, with appropriate vocal. and again fascinated and won the admiration of her audience. 


facial gee in certain instances accompanied by stage 


acting. Madleine Marshall played splendid accompaniments. umns in detail. It is timely now to add that she pore a 
Miss Gillen played Grieg’s To the Spring with gracefulness to play to sold-out houses, and one and all title 


Argentina’s power has been discussed in these 


her 


and expression; she is regular!y heard at this hotel. superb artist.” 


Harold Triggs ist, 


: 


With the sympathetic support of Carmencita Perez, pian- 
who works in absolute harmony with the dancer, 
Harold Triggs, American pianist, made his New York Argentina was a vision in white and black lace: she Pave 
= in the Town Hall in the afternoon and created a \Ibeniz’ music for her Cordoba dance. Here she once 
nost favorable impression. Among the larger works on More revealed her marvellous use of the castanets. 
lis prog ra um were the Beethoven Waldstein sonata, a sonata Fire 


by Scarlatti, the Scherzo, opus 20, and the fantasie in F and in the next one, La Garterana (music by Guerrero), 


minor of Chopin. The playing of ail theese spas tariceed by humorous side of her art. Dance No. 5 (Granados’ music) 
fine musicianship and technical skill. It was not only as Was fascinating in the extreme, but more dramatic was the 


a pianist, however, that Mr. Triggs scored with his audience, La Corrida (Impressions of a Bull- Fight). 


for he also gave evidence of genuine talent in his perform- 


pighi, Godowsky, de Falla, Rachmaninoff and Liszt. 


Mr. Triggs received his education at the University of the 


Chicago, where he studied at the Bush Conservatory with 


Argentina’s offerings were so contr: asted in mood as 
ance of three of his own preludes, set to poems by Hervey  t Se lively interest and the audience received her with 
Allen, John Gould Fletcher and Amy Lowell. Other com- the same enthusiasm that has marked all previous appear- 
posers represented on the program were Henry Purcell, Res ances. 

lo add to the Latin atmosphere of the morning’s program, 
Tovar Mexican Players, Hector De Lara, baritone, < 
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WILHELM BACHAUS 


LATEST OPINIONS OF THE LONDON PRESS 


Schubert Recital 


haus’ performances were, as usual, 
remendously vital and passion 
opening Allegro of the said 
exquisitely tender in the lyrical 
powerful again in the finale. And 
could have been more poetic and 
eautifully proportioned than the pianist’s 
readings of the immortal ‘Moments Musi 
caux.’ These are insidious traps for the 
unwary sentimentalist But Bachaus is 
never unwary, and he is no sentimentalist ; 
all was well.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 
1928 
“He played the Moments Musicaux and 
two of the Opus 142 Impromptus with the 
utmost simplicity, . . . with that im 
naculate technique, that mingling of grace 
and strength, that supple rhythmic sense 


) 
1 
i 


which are peculiarly his. This was a most 
refreshing recital.”—Morning Pest, Nov 
12, 1928 
‘To hold the attention of an audience 
through the length of these works, and to 
counteract anv feeling of their diffuseness 
by lively rhythm and the apparently spon- 
taneous discoverv of those charming sur- 
prises which Schubert has up his sleeve at 
every other moment, is a remarkable feat 
We felt that Schubert’s piano- 
forte music had been played in a manner 
worthy of the occasion and had been rep- 


resented in all its aspects of charm and 


tenderness, of pathos and of humor 
The Times, Nov. 12, 1928 


Beethoven Recital 

“| ,. The restricted accommodation of the Gro- 
rien Hall was not enough to hold the audience of 
connoisseurs which had assembled to hear this great 
artist. . . . Not many recital-givers dare to an- 
nounce an all-Beethoven program in these swiftly 
moving days; fewer still confine themselves to so- 
natas. Bachaus, caring as little as any artist alive for 
‘the gallery,’ chose five . . . Given the right inter- 
preter it was a perfect scheme—an epitome of Bee- 
thoven’s genius in this most intimate form. And 
such an interpreter is Bachaus, nulli secundus. For 
in him is that ineffable and infallible balance between 
intellect and emotion, that just appreciation of form 
and content one demands of the Beethoven player. 
He can be grave, and he can be humorous; he scorns 
mere virtuosity; and he never makes the mistake of 
reading into a piece of music solemnities that are not 
there. It follows that his interpretations do not 
creak of mental processes; they flow. And so on 
Saturday these sonatas were made to sound, as so 
seldom they sound, like flawless improvisation— 
which, in the last analysis, is the objective of all great 


art.”—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 22, 1928. 


“The Beethoven recital which Mr. Bachaus gave in- 
cluded four of the early sonatas, one being the G major, 
opus 31, which is comparatively seldom played, perhaps 
on account of the long Haydnesque slow movement, 
which is difficult to present effectively . . . He played 
it beautifully, as also the E-flat opus 27. . . . Inall the 
quick movements Mr. Bachaus’ playing was beautifully 
clean, clear, and rhythmically alive, the scherzo of the 
\-flat, opus 26, standing out from the rest, as did the 
Presto of the C-sharp minor . . .”—The Times, Oct. 

1928. 


Queen’s Hall Recital 


‘He is one of the most genuine and un- 
pretentious artists before the public. It 
has taken the British public a long time to 
appreciate him at his true value, but he is 
now firmly established as one of the surest 
draws.”—The Star,-Oct. 8, 1928. 


“As if to reassert the claims of Schu- 
niann just at a time when it is the fashion 
to decry him, Bachaus devoted the first 
part of his Queen’s Hall recital on Satur- 
day to four pieces from the ‘Fantasie- 
stticke,’ and the F-sharp minor sonata. 
Whatever the audience thought of Schu- 
mann after this, there could be no doubt 
that it had been captivated by the recital- 
ist—by his brilliance and quiet control, by 
his clear delineation, by the bold contours 
of his phrasing and by the precision of his 
part-playing.”—The Morning Post, Oct. 8 
1928. 
= . His great abilities as an inter- 
preter were impressed by the clearness of 
Schumann’s sonata in F-sharp minor, op. 
iB = works by Chopin.”—The Referee, 
Oct. 7, 1928. 


“ 


There is no pianist whose finger- 
play is more fascinating to observe, whether 
it be in the shading of tone or in the build- 
ing of a climax, or in delicate feats of 
rapidity.”—Daily Mail, Oct. 8, 1928. 
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In his singing Mr. Hayes revealed a voice 
plenty of volume and brilliancy, 


The program, 


In the 
Dance to De Falla’s music, originality was shown, 
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Julian Oliver, tenor, were also participants. Mr. De Lara 
revealed an excellent baritone voice in several songs, while 
the more familiar Mr. Oliver pleased in Spanish songs. 
The players were received with favor. 


November 29 
Fritz Kreisler 

Carnegie Hall was crowded on Thanksgiving evening with 
an audience that filled even the rows of extra chairs placed 
on the stage. 

Fritz Kreisler (accompanied on the piano by adept Carl 
Lamson) was the lodestar that drew the throng. 

The eminent violinist, barring a few slips of technic and 
intonation, moved musically at that great height which has 
made his name something to conjure with among the cele- 
brated exponents of the fiddle. He gave warm, earnest, 
intellectual interpretations, driven home with all his familiar 
mastery of fingers, bow, and tone. 

Enthusiasm ran rife throughout the concert and resulted 
in a long string of encores. 

The program comprised Bach’s E minor Suite, Schubert’s 
Duo, op. 162 (for piano and violin), Spohr’s Concerto No. 
8 (the time honored Gesangscene) and Kreisler’s own tact- 
ful arrangements of music by Schubert, Godowsky, and 


Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


December I 
English Singers 

In the afternoon the English Singers gave one of their 
several concerts in New York this season at Town Hall. 
Just as these singers bring unhackneyed, simple, charming 
airs to us, so they bring to their halls a unique audience. 
They continue to be greeted and applauded by capacity 
houses, and there is a refreshing air and an individuality in 
all they sing and the way they sing it. The program at 
this concert was a sort of harbinger of the approaching 
Christmas season. There were carols, motets and madrigals, 
most of them dating back to the early and middle sixteenth 
century. Arrangements by Vaughan Williams and Peter 
Warlock of quaint old carols were extremely effective, and 
the singers invested them with a haunting, mysterious note, 
which gave them a touch of fervor and a certain sincerity. 
It was a program of individuality, and a performance of 
perfection. 


December 2 
Rita Neve 

An audience of good size attended Rita Neve’s third New 
York recital, and confirmed the good opinion expressed by 
those who previously heard the young English pianist. 
The intimate atmosphere of Golden Theater brings close 
contact with the artist, permitting of many subtle nuances ; 
these came to the fore especially in the humorous A 
Dripping Tap (Edwin Bengow). This English group also 
included compositions by Demuth, Livens, Clifford, Ireland 
and Holbrooke, the favored works of the afternoon. Miss 
Neve further played a Liszt sonata, full of speed and 
bravour; three Chopin pieces; a novelty, Two Words, this 
being a modernistic waltz by Frederick Longas, dedicated 
to the fair pianist, and the Liszt fourteenth Hungarian 
rhapsodic, which brought the recital to a brilliant close. 
3ouquets of flowers and Grieg’s nocturne as encore brought 
the afternoon to a pleasant close. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 

Repetitions of works previously heard this season con- 
stituted the program of the Philharmonic Symphony concert 
at Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, Mr. Mengelberg 
conducting. The numbers heard were: Cherubini’s Anacreon 
overture; Bloch’s Israel Symphony; Two Tone Poems and 
3allet from Sakahra, by Bucharoff; and the 
familiar three movements from Berlioz’ Damnation of 
Faust. In the Bloch Symphony the orchestra was joined 
by a female choir from the Philharmonic-Symphony Chorus, 
with Theresa Rashis, soprano, and Wellington Smith, bari- 
tone, as soloists. 


Scene de 


Argentina Breaks All Box Office Records 

All New York box office records for concert attractions 
have been broken by the great Spanish dancer, La Argen- 
tina, who on Sunday night, December 2 gave her tenth 


sold out recital in three weeks. Four of these recitals were 
at Town Hall, two at Carnegie Hall and two at the Gallo 
Theater. All were completely sold out with standing room 
to the limit. 

On Thanksgiving night at the Town Hall La Argentina 
broke the house record for receipts. The opposition was 
Fritz Kreisler at Carnegie Hall. Both concerts were sold 
out two weeks in advance. Argentina’s eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth New York recitals have already 
been announced. The first two of these are sold out and the 
other two are sold back to the last rows in the orchestra. 
Other New York dates will be announced in the near future. 
While these records were falling, Argentina also sold-out 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, the Philadelphia Academy 
of Music, and Symphony Hall, Boston. Next week she 
plays her second Boston concert and invades Chicago, De- 
troit and Pittsburgh, where heavy advance sales are re- 
ported. 4 wi 

Newspaper publicity has kept pace with Argentina’s re- 
ceipts and columns of praise have been accorded her match- 
less art. The expressions have been unanimous, with no 
dissenters. H. T. Parker in the Boston Transcript spread 
himself with a two column review that covered every detail 
of Argentina’s magnetic personality. | John Martin in the 
New York Times and Mary Watkins in the Herald Tribune 
have been outspoken and unstinted in their laudations. The 
“Queen of the Castanets” is the talk of New York. 


College of Fine Arts Notes 


It will be remembered that the College of Fine Arts at 
Syracuse, N. Y., presented for the benefit of its students, the 
complete cycle of the Beethoven symphonies at the time of 
the Beethoven Centennial. The college now has presented 
two concerts in honor of the Schubert Centennial. For the 


first, the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
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of Vladimir Shavitch, was engaged for a program in the 
College of Fine Arts Auditorium, on November 19, the 
actual centennial date. The second program was given No- 
vember 22 by a selected group of faculty members of the 
college. Syracuse University has always had a fine music 
faculty. It has recently added to its staff a number of fine 
performers. This program showed that on the faculty there 
are those who are worthy of a place on any kind of a pro- 
gram. The College of Fine Arts Auditorium was filled for 
this concert, and the various members of the faculty were 
recalled repeatedly in response to the applause given them. 
The second of a series of public recitals by advanced 
music students of the college was given November 21. On 
November 23, Dr. William Berwald, head of the composition 
department, was honored by having a complete program of 
his compositions for voice given at the Mizpah Auditorium. 
Solos for soprano, alto, tenor and bass, and two groups of 
numbers for male chorus and women’s chorus respectively, 
and a group of duets were sung. Despite the fact that the 
entire program was vocal, it was most interesting owing to 
the variety in both voices and in compositions. The words 
for all of these compositions were written by O. M. Ed- 
wards, a Syracuse poet, whose lyrics have met with great 
success. 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 

A group of artist pupils from the La Forge-Bertmen 
studios presented a program at the Bowery Mission on 
November 20. Elizabeth Andres, contralto, opened the pro- 
gram with an English group and revealed a voice of beauti- 
ful quality, used with discrimination and taste. Her accom- 
paniments were well played by Sibyl Hamlin. Frances 
Alcorn, soprano, sang two groups with Ben Burtt at the 
piano. Miss Alcorn has a voice of wide range and her scale 
is smooth. She sang artistically, and Mr. Burtt’s accom- 
paniments added to the enjoyment of the interpretations. 
Norma Bleakley, soprano, was heard in two groups of 
French and German songs. Miss Bleakley is gifted with a 
lovely voice and a charming personality and stage presence. 
Alice Vaiden played excellent accompaniments. Elna Leach 
displayed a voice of fine quality, well-trained and wisely em- 
ployed. She sang two groups with ease, and Kenneth Yost’s 
accompaniments provided splendid ensemble. Flora McGill 
Keefer, contralto, sang a miscellaneous group, using her 
rich sonorous voice to advantage. 


Philip James Conducts Brooklyn Orchestral 
Society 

On November 26 the Brooklyn Orchestral Society gave 
the first of a series of three concerts in the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music. This year the orchestra is under the direc- 
tion of Philip James, well known both as composer and 
conductor, his works having been performed by leading 
symphony orchestras and other important organizations and 
having had extensive experience in conducting choral, or- 
chestral and stage productions. Mr. James selected for 
his program on this occasion Schubert’s overture in the 
Italian style, Borodin’s second symphony in B_ minor, 
Schmitt’s Apres I’Ete and Sibelius’ Finlandia, all of which 
were played with unusually and fine understanding of the 
content of the music, especially so considering the fact that 
the personnel of the organization is made up of semi-pro- 
fessional men. Ethel Fox was the soloist, singing an aria 
from Bemberg’s La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc and a group of 
songs, accompanied at the piano by Isabel Sprigg. This 
young artist, a pupil of Mme. Pilar-Morin, displayed a 
voice of wide range, rich and resonant. She also makes an 
excellent stage appearance, having poise and a natural and 
charming personality. 


Heavlette Michelson 


Henriette Michelson’s studio in the San Remo Hotel was 
crowded to capacity last Sunday afternoon with an audience 
which listened with rapt attention while Miss Michelson 
gave a well arranged and well performed program of piano 
music. Many of her students from the Institute of Musical 
Art attended the recital, and to those who had not heard her 
play previously the fact must have been impressed upon 
them that their mentor’s knowledge of music obviously is 
not superficial but the result not only of natural gifts but 
also of years of constant study and application. 

To technical facility she adds a wide range of dyna- 
mics and imbues her interpretations with an emotional 
warmth which gives life to everything she plays. It is 
evident that she knows what effects she wishes to produce 
and achieves her purpose without apparent effort. The C 
major sonata of Mozart was the opening number on the 
program last Sunday, following which came the Bach 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue. Among other composers 
represented were Chopin and Ravel. One listener was 
heard to remark at the conclusion of the recital that the 
program was worthy of a repetition in the hall of the 
Institute of Musical Art, so,that many more of the students 
there might benefit through hearing it. This is an excellent 
suggestion, but suffice it to say that the program was. worthy 
of a repetition in any hall in the metropolis. 


Farnam Continues Bach Recitals 

Ten recitals exclusively of Bach music make up the 
month’s program given by Lynnwood Farnam at the Church 
of the Holy Communion, New York. December 2 and 
December 3 were notable for their Advent choral preludes, 
and the varied tonal combinations interwoven with the 
Chorale “Come, Redeemer.” Thanksgiving and Christmas 
preoccupation does not diminish attendance at these re- 
citals, now grown to be a feature of metropolitan classical 
musical life. December 9-10 a varied program will be 
given, beginning with the prelude in C (Augener IX) and 
ending with the big Prelude and Fugue in A minor. 


A Kreisler Tribute to Barmas 
Prof. Issai Barmas recently received the following in- 
teresting letter from Fritz Kreisler regarding Barmas’ books 
on violin playing: 


Dear Mr. Barinas: 
I congratulate you heartily upon your pedagogical work upon 
violin playing, which throws a new and attractive light upon old 
problems and will greatly increase the number of your friends and 
followers. Personally, I have followed the Solution of the Violin- 
Technical Problem with the greatest interest. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) Fritz Kretsier. 


THEIR MUSIC HAS SWEPT 


THOUSANDS OFF THEIR FEET! 


Che English Singers” 


....sayS DEEMS TAYLOR 
HERE'S never been anything like it in musical 
history—the wave of enthusiasm that has swept 
the country for The English Singers. ‘Thun- 
derous applause. A deluge of praise from music lovers 
and discriminating critics alike. Glowing tributes from 
outstanding figures in the musical world—from emi- 
nent composers like Walter Damrosch and George 
Gershwin—from famous singers like Jeritza and 
Edward Johnson of the Metropolitan Opera and a host 
of other notables. 
These men and women can’t be mistaken. ‘The 
English Singers must be supremely well worth hearing. 
And they are. Not only for the songs they sing. but 
for the superb artistry with which they sing them. 
Their songs are old—the very ones that weve sung in 
Shakespeare’s day when Merry England was “merry” 
indeed, 


Music Lost for Three Centuries 


Then Puritanism descended like a pall over English 
life and taught that all forms of music were sinful; in 
their religious fury they even smashed the organs in the 
cathedrals and destroyed all the music they could lay 
their hands on. ‘Thus the happy voices of ‘Merry 
England” were stilled and through long dreary years 
this beautiful Elizabethan music was neglected and at 
last forgotten. Only recently have these lost songs 
been recovered after 300 years to open new worlds of 
delight for every music lover. 

Here are melodies as sparkling, as fresh and fragrant as 
a May morning. And how marvelously these great artists 
sing them! Deems Taylor enthusiastically declares: “This 
group of six singers is a revelation . .. Hear The English 
Singers when you can, for until you have heard them, you 
have not heard part singing.” 


Enjoy The English Singers Now In 
Your Own Home 


What a happy inspiration it is to have the most beautiful 
of these enchanting melodies recorded on Roycroft Living 
Tone Records! Now every music lover can have these im 
mortal songs as a permanent possession and a lasting joy. 

George Gershwin, outstanding genius among modern 
American composers, declared: “I am playing these records 
over and over, and the more I play them the more they 
appeal to me.” Fritz Kreisler says: “It’s beautiful music, 
beautifully sung!” Carrie Jacobs Bond, who wrote the most 
popular American song, “The End of a Perfect Day,” calls it 
“The most delightful music I have ever heard!” 

To know more about The English Singers, the romantic 
story of their music, read the fascinating book which we will 
send you free. Simply mail the coupon below and this book 
will be forwarded to you at once. At the same time you will 
be told how you may have a private audition of these re- 
markable Roycroft Records in your home. Wm. H. Wise & 
Co. (Distributors of Roycroft Living Tone Records), Dept. 
9412, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 





Wm. H. Wise & Co. 
(Sole Distributors Roycroft Living Tone Records) 
Dept. 9412, 50 West 47th St., New York. 
Please send me your free booklet about The 
and their Roycroft Living Tone Records. “ 
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This letter is from the General Direc- R g 

tor of the Operatic Festival at Munich @ayerischen Ofaatstheater Mr.AlvinlL. Schmoeger, 
last Summer, and the Musical Courier 
takes pleasure and pride in reproduc- 
ing the communication herewith. Steinway Building 


Der -Beneralintendant. 
Der - We . General Manager 


113 West 57° street 


Hew Yorr. 





Dear Mr.Schmoeger! 


Many thanks for your very kind letter. I quite 
realise that the success of our festival was gyeatly due to 
the Rrrective propagenda made in your paper. 


I hope that we may avail ourselves of your kind 


help in the future. 


Please accept our latest publication " 150 Jahre 
Bayerisches National-fheater" for your library (maée® I am 
‘ 
sending/by pascel post). 


I remain 


yours sincerely, 


Kw 


Chicago, Oct. 26, 1928 


My dear Mr. Schmoeger A letter from Albert Noelte, Munich 
Following my reports upon the artistic activities of this year’s Mozart and Wagner Festival correspondent and special writer on 


nic at . : s to furnish you with a few statistical facts which, I am sure, ’ 
in Munich, I am now in a position to oie the Musical Courier staff, who cor 


will be of some interest to you and to your readers 


; ‘ ered the Munich Festival last summe 
They should be particularly so because the successful publicity which the Musical Courier ered the Muni estival last summer 


has devoted to the Munich Festival greatly contributed to make these facts what they are Mr Noelte is now living temporarily 
The twenty-eight performances given by the Munich Opera during the time from July 26 in Chicago 

until August 31 were attended by a little over forty thousand spectators, at least seventy-five per 

cent of whom were Americans. The American idiom was predominant in the lobbies of both 

theaters. the Prinzregenten (seating 1106) and the Residenz Theater (seating round 600), as 

never before. It seemed at times as if a small American army of musical fourageurs had invaded 

the Bavarian capital on a quest which should be and is conducive to the mutual understanding 

and esteem of two peoples who furnish and rejoice in th lations of the most sublime of arts 

becoming thus united in a common idealistic aim 
This being so, the splendid aid which the Musical Courier has given to the Munich Festival 


through its editorial and advertising pages has something far more than mere material success 


to its credit, and this. it seems to me, is a conclusive proof of the value and right of existence 
of an international music magazine, such as your paper, as a propagator of art 

The management of the Munich Opera has particularly requested me to tender to the 
Musical Courier its high appreciation of and gratitude for the interest you have proven 
possess for its activities 

For the sake of completeness, I may add that the attendance of the Munich Festival this year 
was larger than that of Bayreuth and Salzburg, and that the box receipts were thirty percent 
higher than in 1927 

With best greetings and wishes for continued success, believe me 


Very sincerely yours, 


Lettees 4 20 aecKe . 
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ADAMO 


DIDUR 


Distinguished Basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


WILL ACCEPT A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF PUPILS 


In Voice and the Coaching of 


Operatic Roles and Histrionics 


APPLICATION FOR APPOINTMENT IN WRITING, 
CARE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY, NEW YORK 











Luella Melius Scores 
Opera Triumph in a Crowded 


Tito Schipa and the American 


Week 


ers after truth who are needed every so often to renew the 
pristine inspiration of devitalized conventionality. Hers is 
spent in the service of the ever fresh culture of her race. 
The presentation last night at Symphony Hall was by the 
Junior League of Boston. It was of course a charity affair, 
and the Hall was filled beyond seating capacity by an 
audience whose enthusiasm surpassed its complaisance to the 
extent of many calls and La Argentina’s two customary re 
peats, which were graciously taken and given in character. 
Carmencita Perez, soloist to the Royal Spanish Court, not 
only accompanied on the piano in an exceedingly sympathetic 
fashion, but favored with several solo Spanish pieces, which 
were received as well for the nature of their performance 
as for their novelty 
Boston will see 
Hall on December 


large 


La Argentina once more at Symphony 
S 


Meuius Gives VARIETY 


Tuesday, November 27. With the loveliest texture in a 
voice that has been heard in Jordan Hall in many nights 
the soprano, Luella Melius, gave a classical recital including 
Mozart, Schumann, Schubert, Meyerbeer and Delibes. The 
program was handled with the consummate skill that char 
acterizes an experienced artist. Her technic did not dis 
appoint her voice’s quality for she was able to do all sorts 
of remarkable things with it. As an interpreter Mme 
Melius has much to give, and interest was kept at a lively 
pace throughout \ diction added to the general 
pleasure of Mme. Melius ably 
by Roy Underwood, piano; George Laurent, flute, and Jean 
Devergie, oboe. It is to be hoped that Boston will be 
favored with the gracious singer’s presence soon again 

November 21. Martha Baird, pianist, in a program of 
Handel, Mozart, Schumann, Granados, Prokofieff, Chopin 
before a responsive audience. Miss Baird’s technic is ade 
quate. She is moreover a performer who as she plays is 
continually sensitive to the music. She could produce a 
little more effect on her audience, by greater variety of 
intonation 

November 22. James R. Houghton, baritone, 
Brahms and Schubert as well as popular English melodies 
of the nature of When All the World Is Young, Lad, and On 
the Road to Mandalay. 


clear 


her singing was assisted 


Sang 


He was accompanied by Reginald 
Boardman. Mr. Houghton has sung in Boston before, but 
never with such rich tone and clear enunciation. The in 
dividuality of his interpretations deserves mention 

November 23. Henri Temianka, violinist, in an unusual 
nd exacting program including Sarasate, Wieniawski, and 
the Symphonie Espagnole of Lalo. Harry Kaufman ac 
companied. Mr. Temianka, a youthful performer, is not 
without promise, but his interest did not seem such as to 
set an example to his audience 


CONCERTS ON SUNDAY 


Sunday, November 26, Tito Schipa, always popular in 
a program swelled almost to double by en- 
Sufficient is known already of Mr. Schipa’s smooth 
sonorousness, his perfect modulations and inflections, by 
those who have heard him in the concert hall or on the 
phonograph. Without deserting the cantares populares 
through which he originally known, he now sings a 
greater proportion of so-called classical songs than was his 
wont. Mr. Frederick Longas accompanied him well, and 
also played two groups of solo pieces. 

In the afternoon, the increasingly satisfying People’s 
Symphony orchestra, under Theophil Wendt, gave Rameau, 
Franck, Borodin, and Glazounow at the Hotel Statler ball- 
room. It was not possible for the reviewer to attend, but 
the performance was received with admiration by the press 

\t the Boston Garden, D’Avino and his band of seventy 
five musicians ieatured the inaugural concert in the evening. 
The acoustics of the spacious auditorium were gratifyingly 
sufficient to the long and varied program 

Che Flute Players’ Club performed for the first time 
this season at the Art Club, in a program including Schu 
bert, Debussy, Ibert, and Goosens. 


Boston, gave 


cores 


Was 


OperRA IN Its AupIENCE’S LANGUAGE 


Che American Opera Company presented Madame Butter- 
fly in opening its second Boston season on Monday night 
The praiseworthy aim of Mr. Vladimir Rosing’s company 
is generally known, to produce a music drama, namely, with 
the accent following the hyphen. With beautiful settings, 
good acting, and pleasant voices, they gave a large audience 
the impression of having succeeded. The opera for Tuesday 
was Faust; Wednesday afternoon, Carmen, and in the 
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ORCHESTRA, ETHEL LEGINSKA, CONDUCTOR, 


ation has been making an extensive tour on which it has met 


with brilliant (Photo b chut 


SUCCCOSS 


evening, Figaro. Mr. St. Leger’s orchestra 
Win praise, 

On November 26, the youthful violin pupils of Ottavio 
De Vivo, himself a pupil of the distinguished Winternitz, 
performed in Recital Hall of the New England Conserva 
tory. While the body of the assemblage was made up of 
relatives of the performers, the concert was of a nature to 
please a more disinterested audience. Walter Nelson and 
Walter Dittmer were the most advanced pupils of Mr. De 
Vivo, the former excelling in a Polish Dance by Severn. 
Miss Lorna Freedman played with a tone and feeling con 
siderably in advance of what might have been expected of 
her eleven years. Miss Lucy Pooyelli also attracted atten 
tion by her performance. 

Monday, November 26 
Mr. Stuart accompanist, songs in many 
tongues. Her quality requires no comment. She is well 
known the country over and the audience was not slow in 
showing its appreciation 


continues to 


Martha 


Attwood, soprano, with 


Ross as sang 


B. M. F. 


George Fergusson in Recital of Wolf Songs 

George Fergusson, one of the outstanding students of 
Hugo Wolf in the present age, gave of his generous store 
of knowledge in a recital at the Juilliard Graduate School 
on November 20 for the benefit of the students, faculty, and 
a few guests. 

It came about in this way. Last season Mr. Fergusson and 
Mr. Hutcheson, dean of the Juilliard Graduate School, were 
discussing the merits,—that is, the beauty, depth, poetry, 
philosophy, and combined glory of Hugo Wolf. Mr 
Hutcheson spoke of the great contribution Mr. Fergusson 
was continually making to the world of music in his tireless 
devotion to the great song-writer, and in an off-hand way 
said that it would be lovely to have the Juilliard students 
hear him sing some of these songs. Mr said he 
would be glad to give a recital for the school. In the mean 
time summer and fall came with a busy rush. | Then 
a short time ago, Mr. Fergusson 1 Mr. Huteheson 
of his promise and oftcred to present the concert on Novem 
ber 20. It was in this way, explained Mr. Hutcheson at 
the end of the recital, that the baritone came with his gener 
gesture of sharing his wealth of knowledge and study 
with the students and faculty. Mr. Hutcheson spoke of how 
he, and he felt all present, had gained much of the under- 
standing of the great genius of Hugo Wolf because of the 
recital, and he not only thanked Mr. Fergusson for his gift, 
but congratulated the audience for the privilege of hearing 
so choice a program. 

It would be difficult to speak more highly of one composi 
tion than another or to tell which of the twenty or more 
numbers was delivered with a greater depth of understand- 
ing than another in the [ versed in all 
the Wolf lore. The applause was eager and sincere through- 
out. The repeated songs were An die Geliebte, Fussreise, 
Die Ihr schwebet, Nun wandre, Maria, Der Musikant, Der 
Tambour. 

Mr. Fergusson’s easy and delicate flow of thought in the 
melodious Das Standchen was and the devoted 
spirit with which Lebe wohl was sung was very moving 
The simplicity with which Wenn du zu den Blumen gehst 
was tossed off in a fairy-like beauty was startling, for the 
difficulty of the wedding of the words and music seemed as 
nothing; it was one perfect whole. Zum neuen Jah 
sung with splendid authority and Wo ‘ 


Fergusson 


along 
r¢ minde 


ous 


case ot a 


singer so 


entrancing, 


was 
find ich 7 was 
powerfully and expressively interpreted with a great depth 
of vibrant feeling. The Spanish Heyse and Geibel group, 
of four was a beautiful and devotional reading of 
their true greatness. As an added number Mr. Fergusson 
offered the more familiar Gesang Weyla at the conclusion 
of the program 

Je it noted that the baritone rd book, and the 
poems of the songs appeared to be as sacred to him 
music, which showed that the singer understood perfectly the 
ideas, designs, and ideals of the great composer-philosopher. 

Justin Williams should be given exceptional credit for as 
perfect accompaniments, sustaining the works of Hugo 
Wolf, as this writer has ever heard. Percy Rector Stephens 
the well-known vocal teacher, graciously turned the pages 
for the pianist. i. 
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MARIANNE GENET, 
American composer, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who has been 
engaged to present a program of her compositions at the 
April concert of the Morning Musicalcs Club of Water- 
town, N. Y., as a climax to their year’s study of Amer 
ican music. Reese R. Reese, baritone, also of Pitts 
burgh, will be guest soloist and will be heard in a group 
of the couiposer’s songs and in the desert drama, for solo 
and small orchestra, The Simoon, text by Grace Seton 
‘ Mr. Reese sang the premier of the drama at 
Washington, D. C., last spring before the National meet- 
ing of the League of American Pen Women. The re- 
maining numbers of the program will be given by mem- 
bers of the Watertown Club. (Photo © Parry) 


REBA DALE CORDER, 
soprano, who will yive her first New York recital of the 
December 13 at Steinway Hall. Miss Corder ts 
! now appearing more extensively in concert. She is booked 
« for a recital in Boston and also will make a tour through the 
New England states. In January she will begin a Southern 
tour which will take her to Kentucky, North Carolina and 
Virginia. She also will be heard in Pennsylvania this 
season. (Photo © J. B. Brenner.) 
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NICOLAI BEREZOW SKY, 

a student of the Juilliard Graduate School of Music for 
three years, whose Hebrew Suite will be played at Car 
negie Hall, New York, this afternoon, December 6, and 
tomorrow ening, December 7, by the Phitharmont 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Waiilem 
Vengelberg. Mr. Berezowsky’s quintet will be played at 
Town Hall on December 19 at the League of Compos 
ers concert. This young musician won the Stadium vio 
lin prize in 1925. He made his violin debut at the age 

F ve in Russia. He is an American citizen. (Photo 

by Maurice Goldberg) 


MARY McCORMIC, 
who recently ended a triumphal tour of the Pacific Coast, 
is scheduled to give a recital in Chicago on December 16 
The Chicago Civic Concert Service, Dema Harshbarger, 
president, is managing the tour of Miss McCormi 
who will give her program in Chicago under Bertha Ott 


DR. ARTUR RODZINSKI 
assistant conductor of the Philadel 
head of the orchestral department of 
tute, has just returned from Warsaw where he con 
ducted operatic performances. He has been reengaged 
to direct the »s Angeles Philharm« this season and 
will wield the baton for the Philadelphia 
Company. Dr. Rodzinski will also conduct 
at the Stanley Musical Club with the Phila 
hestra. The Curtis Institute Ori , 
first appearances at Carnegie Hall, Ww 
Vashington and Philadelphia. Dr. Ro 
the highest praise from the public and press 

ever he is appeared 
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Who Is Robert Crawford? 


vert Crawford, president of De Sylva, 

Inc., music publishers, to the readers 
CourRIER, one might compare his meteoric 
the music publishing industry of this coun 
Al Smith.” 
imble part 


a mere 
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graph records. It is being sung and played in every known 
language in every part of the world. 

And now the restless Crawford, ever ready for climbing 
to new heights in his particular chosen field, enters into the 
recital-song field with a list of composers whose works 
would do honor to any of the old established publishers of 
standard music. These names are none other than Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Oley Speaks, Lily Strickland, Frederick 
Martens, Frank Gray, Geoffrey O’Hara and others to be 
announced shortly. 

This readily shows that Crawford’s success lies in his 
ability to surround himself with a capable force which 
plays a great part in the success of any big business. Of 
course were you to ask this modest and retiring little man 
how or to what he attributes the success of the De Sylva, 
Brown & Henderson firm, he will probably say that he has 
surrounded himself with capable people, but no matter how 
capable his associates may be, it needs a leader or captain 
with the foresight of a Crawford to attain such success in so 
short a space of time. 

One can only appreciate the force and personality of 
Crawford by meeting him in person and in a few moments’ 
with him one can readily realize why the firm 
of De Sylva, Brown & Henderson not alone has made his 
tory in its short career but why this firm will be looked 
upon as a factor in every phase of the music publishing in 


dustry in the future 2, 


conversation 


Detroit 
(Continued from page 7) 


Massenet was represented by his suite, Les Erynnies, while 
I'schaikowsky closed the program with the Overture 1812 

The sixth program introduced Rosa Linda, pianist, as 
soloist. She is very young, sixteen, but plays with the 
assurance and technical skill of a much older artist. She 
received tremendous applause for her playing of the Liszt 
Hungarian Fantasy and added an encore. The first part of 
the program was appropriately devoted to compositions of 
Franz Schubert, it being November 18. His Marche Mili 
the Overture to Rosamunde and the Unfinished Sym 
phony were chosen to represent his work. Mr. Kolar, who 
conducted, was recalled many times. The second half of 
the program consisted of compositions by Liszt. After the 
Fantasy followed the Liebestraume and the Polonaise No. 2 

The second musical travelogue in the series for young 
was given at Orchestra Hall, November 24. Austria 
and the program was devoted to composi 
her native sons. Edith Rhetts gave the explana 
and Victor Kolar conducted the orchestra in_ the 
illustrations. 
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Joser HormMaNN 
Josef Hofmann was the second artist to be 
the Central Philharmonic Series at Arcadia His taxing 
program was played with ease and artistic skill. When one 
that he played in his usual manner there is nothing 
to be said. During the from childhood to man 
hood he has always been heard with satisfaction and delight 
THE 


presented in 


Savs 
else years 


FLONZALEYS 

rhe Tuesday Musicale presented the Flonzaley Quartet 
to its members and guests in one of its flawless programs. 
With the pleasure there was mingled sadness at the 
thought that this was its farewell. The program consisted 
of the quartet in A major, op. 18, No. 5, Beethoven 
\llegretto con malinconia grottesca and Danza Slovacca, 
Schuloff ; and the Schubert quartet in G major, op. 161 
Encores included the Nocturne from a Borodin quartet and 
a Scherzo from a Mendelssohn work 5. a. Ss 


Mrs. Hall’s Piano Classes 
November 


all 


Piano Class Conference under the direc 
\ddye Yeargain Hall met for the ten day normal 
training from the twelfth to the twenty-fourth of the 
month The class was widely representative of the present 
interest in piano class procedure not only in America but 
also in other countries. Enthusiasm marked the progress of 
the work and the personal reactions of members of the class 
prove Mrs. Hall’s procedure to be founded on substantial 
and practical principles. The next conference will begin on 
January 14 and end on January 25. At this conference Mrs. 
Hall will bring out new developments of the early fall, 
present speakers of note, and prepare teachers to begin piano 
classes with the new school semester. 

The Piano Class Forum, composed of members of past 
iormal cé will hold its last meeting of 1928 on 
hursday morning, December 13. In addition to the lesson 

t and the visiting speaker, the three hour session will 
devoted to the 1 [ research of 


The 
tion ot 
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usual be discussion of active 


members 


Morgan Trio Busy 
Marguerite Morgan has been giving piano fecitals in Nice, 
Menton and Monte Carlo. November 20 the Mor 
gan Trio played in Paris, after which they made a three 
tour of England. February and March will find the 
gifted girls filling dates on the Riviera 
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December 6, 1928 
CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS 


Edward Ballantine 
. Memorie 
pwell Barbour 
William Fay, Rochester, N 
..William Fay, Rochester, N 
William Fay, Rochester, N. 
Newell Barbour, Rochester, N 


Mary Had A Little Lamb.. Gray Holt, Athens, Ala. 


Florence 
When Flaming Morn 
O, Wild West Wind 
By the Bending Tide 
rhe Surging Sea (Piano) 
The Boom Of The Sea 


3ursts Forth 


Florence 
Prelude 
Florence Newell Barbour, Rochester, 
Summer Musings 

(From “Caprice 
April Caprice 


Etudes In Brilliant Melody Playing’’) 


Memorie Gray Holt, 
Floy Little Bartlett 
I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes (Sacred)... .George Sykes, Lynn, Mass. 


Miss Mariar Eleanor Cole, Los Angeles 
Envy... ; .. Katharine Fleming, Angeles 


Marion Bauer 


Athens, Ala 


Los 


Only Of Thee And 
he Linnet Is Tunin 
Send Me Dream 
Star Trysts 
By the Indus 

Op. 15, No. 1. Prelud or the left 


Delphine March, New York 
ine March, New York 
Iphine March, New York 
Delphine March, New York 
Delphine March, New York 
hand) 
Dai Buell, 
Minor -Dai Buell, 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Fr ance 
France 


Paris, 


6. Prelude in F Paris, 


Love, But A Day 
Marguerite Lang, Pittsburgh: Ruth Prior, Se ttle; 
Seatt 

The Year it the 
Selwyn Harris, Seattl 


Pittsburg 


Retta Wooden, 


Sprir 
pru 


Ruth Prior, 
Robert Braine 


Mann, 
Rudolp! 


Seattle; Caroline Bracey, 


Dawn Awakes! 
Katharine Follett 
I 


Heart Flower oem by 


Rockland 
Valenti: 


Manchester, N. H 


“dwina 


New York 


Eustis, 


Gena Branscombe 


Graham McName Oliver Stewart, 


\lberta Wunderly, Pittsburgh 

letta Dice, Pittsburgh 

oO Ferlén, New York 

V. Chadwick 

Walter ary, 

t Otto Ploetz, 

ices)... The Amphior 
Ralph Cox 

Barre Hill, 


New York 
erly Hills, Cal. 
, Seattle, Wash 


o Like A Flow 
Noctis (Men's \ 


piratior 
\ Hilltoy 
Amy 1 
Edith 


Scott 


Ann Arbor, Mich 
il " Ne York City; Jean Garrigus 
Picty, Eldon, Mo.; Anr r'yson, ew 

Athens, Ala.; Curtis Meyers, Beloit, Wisc 


Leland Clarke 


Deep And Tender 
World To \ 


Mansfield, O.; 
York; Catherine 


<a Kulina Broyda, Boston 
Louise Schwenk, Norwich, Conn 


Mabel W., 


Hawkins 


Grant 


Daniels 


Killingly, Conn 
Kimbell, New Y¥ 
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Provi 


; Dorothy Horan, 
rk Watson 


Marguerite 
I Cannot Bide Kimbell, 


Grant New York 


Arthur Foote 


The Nig iting ile Has A Lyre Of Gold Eva Emmet Wycoff, Chicago 
An Irish Folk Song Maria Kurenko, New York (Radio) 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 


(old melody) 


The Long-tail Blue . 
ith, Sackville, N. B., 


ag ye Sn McMinnville, Ore., Santa 


1, London; deric Joslyn, Boston 
Negro Song 
Athol, Leon 
Teresa M 
Sand (Old 
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Mass. ; 
Angel 


New Bedford 
gz, Chicago 


Gardner, North 


Little 
Portland, Me 
Granville, Chicago 


Hernandez, 
becom wos . Charles Norman 
FRENCH CANADIAN SONGS 
I Hear the Millwheel (J’entends le Moulin) 

Katherine Follett Mann, Manchester N H.; 
Paris, France 
In the Moonlight 
Red River 


Giles Ser 


oggins.. 


Rose Florence, 


Royla Henrich, 
la lirette) 
Florence, 


(Au claire de la lune) Seloit, Wis. 

Boat Song (Mon cri cra, tir’ 

Paris, France 

Francis Hopkirson 

“The First American Composer” 

Edited and Augmented by Harold Vincent Miliigan 

Days Have Been So Wondrous Free 

Ethelynde Smith, St. Augustine, 

Aurora, , London, Eng.; B 

Betsy New York 

My Generous Heart Disdains 

O’er the Hills Far Away 

Me Thy Heard (From 
edited and Augmented by 


My 
Fia., 


Felton Sargent, 


Waynesboro, Va., 
Orlando, Fla.; 


Warren, 
Olga Warren, 
“Colonial Love Lyrics.” 
Harold Vincent 
ilter 
Frances McCollin 
fobin.. -....-Maria Koussevitzky, Philadelphia 
Harold Vincent Milligan 
Willow In Your April Gow: 
Franceska Kaspar Lawson, 
Fairmont, West Va 
Marion G. Osgood 
(Violin and Piano 


Olga toston, Detroit 
Boston, Detroit 
Six Songs 
Villigan 

Leary, New 


Give 
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Mifflinburg, Pa., Bradford Woods, Pa 


Clara Copeland 
Robert Huntington Terry 
(Waltz 


wson, Shir 


Athens, Ala 
" My Love 
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Bonelli Greeted With College Yell 
One of Richard Bonelli’s recent appearances before re- 
joining the Chicago Civic Opera Company for the season 
was a recital at Randolph Macon Institute, Lynchburg, Va., 
which was a veriiable triumph for the baritone. After he 
had given many encores at the close of his program, he was 
greeted by the students with a college yell, and the next 
day the press declared, “Not for a long time has a singer 
in Lynchburg been given such a cordial reception.” 
Mr. Bonelli’s first role of the season with the Chicago 
Civic Opera was that of the Jester in Rigoletto, one of his 
best known portrayals 
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Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
Cincinnati Grand Opera Company, 
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Mét. National Broadcasting and Concert 
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Old Favorites and Repetitions of 
Novelties Hold the Boards at Metropolitan 


Egyptian Helen and La Campana Sommersa Gain on Closer Acquaintance—Kirchhoff Sings 
Menelaus in Strauss Opera 


Norma, NoveMBER 26 

The week at the Metropolitan opened with a perfect per- 
formance of Norma. Rosa Ponselle, whose unique capa- 
bilities aroused the opera from its long retirement last sea- 
son, won renewed laurels for herself at its revival. It seems 
now that her conception of the role has become more a part 
of her with the time that has passed, and we have this sea- 
son an even finer, greater Norma. Surely Ponselle belongs 
with the great ottes of her calling. Lauri-Volpi, too, was in 
excellent voice, and sang the difficult role of Pollione with 
surety and the dignity which it requires. Ezio Pinza and 
Marion Telva repeated their excellent characterizations of 
Oroveso and Adalgisa. Lesser roles were well sung by 
Minnie Egener and Giordano Paltrinieri. Serafin con- 
ducted. 

Martua, NovEMBER 28 

The twenty-second offering of the Metropolitan season 
was a highly creditable and sparkling presentation of Flo- 
tow’s Martha. This sprightly piece with its exquisite melo- 
dies and piquant situations always comes as a refreshing 
contrast to the high tragedy of most operatic plots. Frances 
Alda played Lady Harriet with charm and vivacy. while the 
limpid beauty of her voice was never heard to better ad- 
vantage than in the familiar airs of this role. Beniamino 
Gigli as Lionel was in excellent voice in spite of the fact 
that this was his second consecutive night’s performance ; 
he was as always a thoroughly competent actor as well as 
a singer of the first rank. Giuseppe De Luca gave his 
usual finished characterization as Plunket, Ina Bourskaya 
made a captivating Nancy, and the part of Sir Tristan was 
capably interpreted by Pompilio Malatesta. Louis D’An- 
gelo, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Flora Cingolani, Lavinia Pug- 
lioli and Agnes Moore completed the cast, and a fine orches- 
tral background was provided by Tullio Serafin. 

MADAME BurrerFrty, NoviMBER 29 (MATINEE) 


Madame Butterfly was the Thanksgiving Day offe ring at 
the Opera. It was the first performance of the Puccini work 
this season, and the holiday audience was attuned to the joys 
and sorrows so well depicted in this ever popular opera, 
generously applauding the ezorts of the artists whenever the 
opportunity offered. 

Florence Easton was the gentle, trusting, pathetic Cio-Cio- 
San, and suffice it to say that she virtually lived the part. 
She was in excellent vocal form throughout the performance, 
and was especially soul-stirring in the duet with Pinkerton 
at the end of the first act, while the last two acts were sung 
with appealing beauty. Miss Easton was rewarded with 
rounds and rounds of applause which grew to an ovation. 
Martinelli well portrayed the care-free American naval offi- 
cer Pinkerton, singing with his usual mature artistry in his 
scene of triumph with Mme. Butterfly at the end of the first 
act, and realistically displaying remorse in the last act. He 
also was the recipient of much’ spontaneous applause. The 
faithful Suzuki was enacted by Merle Alcock, who, as much 
by her acting as by her fine singing, added charm and beauty 
to the opera as a whole. Antonio Scotti’s sympathetic and 





LILLIAN BENISCH, 
contralto, who will give a concert in New York at the 
Guild Theater on December 9. Her program is one of 
appeal, including songs by Schubert, Schumann, Strauss, 
Meyerbeer, Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff and Farley. 
There will also be included a group of old classics. 
Mme. Benisch is a true American artist, having received 
all her training in this country. Her early musical edu- 
cation centered around the study of the ziolin, but her 
unusual vocal abilities soon became evident. After a 
comparatively short period of study she has proven to be 
an artist of promise and interest. Mme. Benisch has 
also recently sung at the Pennsylvania Hotel for a large 
club gathering, and at the Astor Hotel for the Beth 
Israel Society. On February 19 she will sing at the 
Barbizon-@lub at one of the regular concerts of a series 
which presents some of the foremost artists of the day. 
(Mishkin photo.) 


musicianly interpretation of the understanding friend, the 
U. S. Consul Sharpless, was all that could be desired. 
Phradie Wells, as Kate Pinkerton; Angelo Bada, Goro; 
Pompilio Malatesta, Yamadori; Paolo Ananian, the uncle- 
priest; Paolo Quintina, Yakuside, and Millo Picco as the 
Imperial Commissary, gave familiar portrayals of their vari- 
ous roles. Conductor Bellezza was enthusiastically applauded 
for his artistic and sympathetic reading of the score. 
NovEMBER 29 
The Egyptian 
Menelaus 


Tue Ecyptian HE Len, 

The third performance of Richard Strauss’ 
Helen, on Thanksgiving night, brought a new 
in the person of Walther Kirchhoff. 

The tenor’s ample experience in Wagnerian opera emi- 
nently fits him for the role of Strauss’ latest hero; his 
acting and singing were most convincing. Mme. Jeritza 
repeated her fine portrayal of Helen, to which role she 
has added additional touches as a result of experience with 
it. Vocally she is in fine fettle this season. As the 
sorceress, Althea, Editha Fleischer again charmed with the 
beauty of her voice. The rest of the cast consisted, as be- 
fore, of Mmes. Telva, Bourskaya, Falco, Ryan, Flexer, 
Lerch and Carroll, and Mrs, Clarence Whitehill. Artur 
Bodanzky had musical charge of the performance. 

La CAMPANA SOMMERSA, NOVEMBER 30 

Respighi’s new opera had its second performance at the 
Metropolitan on Friday evening with the same cast as 
before, but for one exception: Dorothee Manski replaced 
Nannette Guilford as Magda, the bell-caster’s wife. Mme. 
Manski acquitted herself with distinction. Vocally she was 
good and she made an imposing figure dramatically. No 
one could wish for more beautiful singing than was con 
tributed by Mme. Rethberg as Rautendelein and Mr. Mar- 
tinelli, too, was in fine fettle. He received an ovation after 
his singing in the second act. De Luca was capital as the 
old man of the well. Claussen, Falco, Dalossy, Alcock, 
Doninelli, Tedesco, Pinza, D’Angelo and Paltrinieri, each 
in his own particular way, rounded out an excellent cast. 
Serafin kept the orchestra well in hand and, thanks to him, 
the opera was cut, but not so noticeably, by twenty minutes. 
Respighi’s opera has a good chance of becoming popular, 
should one take the audience’s enthusiasm as a sign. 

TuraNnvot, DECEMBER 1 (MATINEE) 

Saturday afternoon's opera was Puccini's Turandot, which 
again was the-means of filling the Metropolitan even to 
standing room. Jeritza, in the title role, once more drew 
admiration for her spectacular performance. She was con- 
vincing, both vocally and dramatically, and had to take 
many curtain calls. Frederick Jagel as Prince Calaf sang 
artistically and with fine voice, likewise being enthusiasti- 
cally received. Another role filled so as to command special 
attention was that of the young slave girl, Liu, excellently 
portrayed by Martha Attwood. The remainder of the cast 
was ably represented by Max Altglass, Pine Ludikar, 
Mario Basiola, Angelo Bada, Alfio Tedesco, George Cehan- 
ovsky, Mildred Parisette and Dorothea Flexer. 

The gorgeous settings and costumes contributed largely 
to the enjoyment and hence to the success of the opera. 
Serafin conducted with fine rhythmic feeling, gaining a 
generous share of the plaudits. 


Faust, DECEMBER 1 

Another American debutante appeared at the Metropolité an 
on Saturday evening and met with instantaneous favor. 
Pearl Besuner, a pupil of Mme. Sembrich, was cast in the 
role of Siebel. She is slim and comely in appearance and 
revealed an excellent natural voice which she used with 
taste. She was warmly received and made a generally 
favorable impression. 

Florence Easton sang Marguerite. With a voice of pure 
loveliness, she also lent sympathetic appeal to the role. 
Lauri-Volpi sang Faust’s music with a richness of voice and 
effectiveness of style that again made one realize that the 
tenor is in the best of voice this season. Rothier was a 
familiar Mephisto and Hasselmans conducted. 

SunpAy Nicut Concert, NOVEMBER 25 

The fourth Sunday night concert was “very fine,” to quote 
one who knows music and singers, for, beginning with the 
festive Rienzi overture, there was stirring martial beat and 
flowing melodic line. This line continued in the Samson 
and Dalila aria, sung by Julia Claussen in a voice of velvety 
quality; she later heightened the effect in the Printemps 











MENGELBERG RETURNS, 
BRINGING NOVELTIES 


‘Sakahra’ of Bucharoff Delights 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Audience. 


The above headlines in the New York Times reflect the 
warm welcome accorded the first American performance of 
Simon Bucharoff’s symphonic works—‘“Tone Poems” and 
the Ballet from the widely acclaimed opera, Sakahra, 
rendered by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
at Carnegie Hall, Nov. 1 and 2, Willem Mengelberg direct- 
ing. As a result the performance was repeated at Carnegie 
on Dec. 2, this concert being broadcast by the WOR radio 
chain. Leading critics said: 





the ensuing dance delighted last 


“Drunk” was applauded, while t 
subscription. 


evening’s packed house of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
New York Times. 


Mr. Buchareff’s music is picturesque and is effectively orchestrated. 
The composer was persuaded to reveal himself-—New York Herald 
Tribune. 


evoked the picture he had in his heart, 
the swaying of the branches, 
the breezes, the 
“Drunk” 


“Reflections in the Water” 
the trees bending over the reflecting pool, 
the soughing of the wind and the whispering of 
rustling of the leaves and the rich bursting emotion of joy. 
was humorous, clever.—Morning Telegraph 
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Mr. Bucharoff’s contributions revealed a substantial, 
i America. 


nique and a flair for neatly colored scoring.—Musical 
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Joseph Macpherson substituted for Ezio Pinza, his 
quiet dignity and assurance making a 
hit in the aria from Don Carlos. Alfio Tedesco’s light yet 
enjoyable tenor voice was much liked in Massenet’s The 
Dream, and Thalia Sabanieeva attracted instant attention, 
both through pretty appearance, and her own evident enjoy 
ment in singing. Spontaneity and abandon, with true, clear 
scale-work and a fine trill in the Mignon polonaise brought 
deserved applause. Mario Basiola has ingratiating stage 
presence and a ringing voice, singing gloriously. Clara 
Jacobo’s beautiful voice, her feeling and conviction, with 
warm and colorful personality, earned her fine 
Ritorna Vincitor; she is fast making a distinct reputation 
for herself. Messrs. Tedesco and Basiola united in the duet 
from Barber of Seville, and Jacobo and Macpherson simi- 
larly in one from Forza del Destino. 

The orchestra under Bamboschek shone especially in 
Grieg’s Peer Gynt suite, finishing the concert with the Blue 
Danube waltz. The usual large and enthusiastic Sunday 
night audience was on hand. 


aria, 
beautiful bass organ, 


success in 


Ethelynde Smith Sings at Athens College 

On November 21, Ethelynde Smith, soprano, gave a re- 
cital at Athens College for Young Women, Athens, Ga., 
and so enthusiastic and appreciative were her listeners that 
they were loath to have the recital come to a close. The 
3irmingham News reported on this appearance in part as 
follows: “Miss Smith’s program was composed of widely 
varying groups, beginning with Handel’s Sommi Dei and 
closing with a group of Songs on Youth. During her recital 
Miss Smith was frequently called back for encores, to 
which she very graciously responded. While all the num 
bers were well received, the favorite with the audience seem- 
ed to be Je Dis Que Rien Ne m’Epouvante, Micaela’s aria 
from Carmen. Songs on the program were sung in Italian, 
German, French, Spanish, English, and one number in 
Chinese.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 

John A. Hoffmann, were among the soloists. Another pro- 
gram for the Greater Cincinnati Industrial Exposition at 
Music Hall was given by the St. John’s Choir under the 
direction of John A. Hoffmann. Leo Paalz, regular organ- 
ist of St. John’s Church, played the accompaniment. The 
chorus sang much in the a cappella form and placed a group 
of Schubert songs on the program because this year is the 
Schubert Centenary. The were Blanche Brant and 
Rosa Levit, pupils of Mieczyslaw Munz. 

At the sixty-ninth Musical Festival in Worcester, Mass 
which took place recently, two former pupils of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory were among the soloists on all three 
programs. Everett Marshall was a pupil of Dan Beddoe 
and Ralph Lyford for three years, About a year ago he 
won a contract with the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
i several music festivals in the 
East during the past spring and summer. At the Worcester 
Festival Mr. Marshall with Matzenauer and Althouse 
in Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, under the direction of Albert 
Stoesset. On the last program he sang the role of the High 
Priest with Merle Alcock as Delilah and Paul Althouse as 
Samson in Saint Samson and Delilah. Robert El 
wyn, the other Conservatory student, known here as Elwyn 
Smith, sang the tenor role with Minna Hager in Malipiero’s 
The Princess Ulalia 

Edgar Gosney, pupil of John A. Hoffmann, and tenor 
soloist at the Pleasant Ridge Presbyterian Church, has been 
engaged to sing in opera at Zanesville, O., for the convention 
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“A pianist possessed of exceptional qualities of technique and 
perception.”—Daily Telegraph (London). 

“Among the most interesting of contemporary artists.”— 
New York Herald (Paris). 
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niewska ; ember of the Junior Faculty 
servatory, gave a concert in Huntington, W. Va 

Paul G. Richman, former Conservatory student, 
sumed his duties as director of public school music at Morn 
College, Sioux City, Ia. Mr. Richman formerly was 
instructor in the public Indianapolis, Ind., 
for two years, and superintendent of vocal music in the 
public schools of Asheville, N. C. He is a charter member 
f Sinfonia, national musical fraternity 

Marguerite Melville Liszniewska’s former pupil, William 
S. Naylor, has been recently made head of the music de 
partment of Judson College, Marion, Ala., where he has 
complete charge of the music department 
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anden, head of the violin department of Alabama 
Montevallo, Ala., has been recently appointed to 
college orchestra for the coming 


Lucie I 
College of 
direct season. 
Teach 
Pfau, 
entire 


annual meeting of the Southwestern Ohio 
ciation in Emery Auditorium, Mary Towsley 
Warren J. Ritchey, furnished the 


accompanied by 
, 


) 
musical program 
\t the annual meeting of the Southwestern Teachers’ As 
sociation, held in Cincinnati, programs were given by mem 
of the artist faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music and of the Cincinnati Symphony Ruth Townsend, 
artist teacher of the vocal faculty, gave the first program 
Her long ciation, first student and later as assistant 
r and co-artist with Jean de Reszke, gives her a promi 

nent position in the musical world, She will be heard in 
recital at the Conservatory of Music and at the Cincinnati 
Woman's Club in the near future. The other feature of the 
convention Serenade in E flat major for eight wind 
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instruments by Mozart. This was played by members of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra (oboes, Rene Corne and 
J. Wolf; clarinets, Joseph Elliott and Wilfred Gunn; horns, 
Max Hess and Gustav Albrecht: bassoons, Hans Meuser 
and Fred Jacky). Of the above, Rene Corne, Joseph Elliott, 
Max Hess, Hans Meuser and Fred Jacky are teachers at 
the Cincinnati Conseravtory of Music 

Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s orchestration of a Schubert 
Overture, originally written hands, has just been 
published by the Oliver Ditson Company. It is an interest- 
ing fact that this Overture at the time it was written could 
not have been arranged for orchestra of the chro- 
matic difficulties which it contains that were not possible for 
wind instruments of that day. It is a very charming work 
and the orchestration of it by Mr. Kelley has been listed on 
hundreds of programs recommended by the Schubert Cen- 
tennial Association. Its first European performance will 
be in that historical old spot, Eisenach, Germany, noted as 
the birthplace of Bach, the location of the famous Wart- 
burg 

Mary Alice Cheney, pupil of John A. 
group of songs on the opening program of 
Music Club. 
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at the Conservatory has the largest 
enrollment this year that it has ever had in the history of 
the school. Alexander von Kreisler, the new head of this 
department, says that the material with which he has to 
work is better than he had expected and he is very 
enthusiastic about the plans for the winter. Florence Bar 
operatic roles in the School of Opera. 


even 
bour is coaching 


Grand Rapids, Mich. The musical season may be 
said to have fairly started, now that the Philharmonic Cen- 
tral Concert Course has had its first concert of the year. 
This was given in the Armory by the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, with Victor Kolar conducting. The program was 
an interesting and popular one, even the symphony, the 
Chausson in B flat major, being one which is easily under 
stood and pleasing to the average listener. Mr. Kolar, 
whose conducting is rhythmic and inspiring, received con- 
tinued applause for himself and his men, and the audience 
was reluctant to leave. 

The St. Cecilia Society has increased the number of its 
artist recitals from three to ten, and has added 300 new 
names to its membership list. The first meeting of the 
season was opened with an inspiring address by the new 
president, Bertha Kutsche. The program which followed 
was given by active members of the society, Mrs. Leland 
Holly, mezzo-soprano, Florence Williams, Mrs. 
Me-rit Vinnig, pianist, and Florence Buerle, violinist. The 
accompanists were Dorothy Pelck McGraw, Mrs. Gerald 
Williams, and Helen Baker Rowe, and the chairman of th« 
day was Augusta Rasch Hake. The next program was 
given by Cameron McLean, haritone, with Mabelle Howe 
Mable, accompanist, both of Detroit. Mr. McLean is an 
actor with an interesting personality, and his recital 
was much enjoyed. Mrs. Mable, who played a long and ex- 
acting program entirely from memory, is an artist who de 
serves especial mention. Mrs. Edwin B. Sutton was chair 
man of the day. A luncheon, complimentary to the new 
members, was held in the clubhouse, followed by a recital 
given by Catherine Wade Smith, violinist, and William 
llar, pianist, both N. F. of M. C. In charge of arrange 
ments for the day was Bessie | Richardson, Four 
members’ programs will be given soon, one by the St. Cecilia 
Gallup conducting. Mr. Gallup has _re- 
from summer in Europe, where he 

organ. The chorus is rehearsing reg- 

for several concerts to be given be- 
fore the holidays. New officers are Mrs. Michael W. 
Shillinger, president; Mrs. Charles F. Antisdel, first vice 
president; Mrs. H. W. Garrett, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Hugh Blacklock, secretary; Mrs. A. E. Harper, treasurer ; 
Mrs. E. F. Fitzgerald, librarian; Mrs. Joseph W. Putnam, 
accompanist; Mrs. C. U. Clark, Mrs. J. E. Finnegan, Mrs. 
Hugh Simpson, and Helen Baker Rowe, directors. 

The Junior Choir and Calaphone Club of Central Re- 
formed Church, with Temple J. Barcafer directing, gave 
an enjoyable concert in Central High School auditorium. 

A concert for the local G. A. R. was given by faculty 
members of the Grand Rapids Conservatory of Music at 
Hall. Those taking part on the program were. 
Kathryn Strong Gutekunst, contralto; Karl Wecker, vio 
linist, and a trio composed of Julia Krapp, pianist, Oliver 
C. Keller, violinist, and Stanley Hall, cellist The accom- 
panist was Dorothy Pelck McGraw. 

The Grand Rapids Conservatory of Music gave its an 
nual faculty concert at the St. Cecilia auditorium. Besides 
Mrs. Gutekunst and Mr. Wecker, the following took part 
on the program: Oscar Cress, president and manager of 
the conservatory; Ruth Pellegrom, Carl Sennema, and Cecil 
Wierda, pianist; Jurien Hoekstra, baritone; Mrs. Allen G. 
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Miller, Palmer Quackenbush, violinists, and Stanley Hall, 
cellist. The accompanists were Mrs. McGraw, Mrs. Rowe, 
and Miss Pellegrom. Mr. Quackenbush and Mr. Hall are 
new members of the faculty, as are also J. Henry Guer- 
kink for the German department and Elizabeth Barker Van 
Campen for the vocal department. The Girls’ Glee Club 
is directed by Mrs. Gutekunst, and the orchestra by Mr. 
Wecker and Mr. Keller. Mrs. Gutekunst is offering a vo- 
cal scholarship in memory of her brother, Jack Strong, 
who was a gifted singer. 

Jeannette Brumbaugh has returned from a summer of 
study in Paris with Claude Warford, and has resumed her 
private teaching as well as her work as supervisor of 
music in Vocational High School. Others who have opened 
their studios are Mrs. William J. Fenton, Viola Craw Par- 
cell, Harold Tower, William Van Gemert, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene J. Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. Sherman Tuller, Reese 
Veatch, Ellen Kinsman Mann, and Chester Berger. 

Stella Miller Gezon presented twelve of her piano pupils 
in recital at Broadway Avenue Christian Reformed Church. 

A program was given in Central High Auditorium, un- 
der the auspices of Christian High Alumni, by the Whit 
tington String Trio, Arthur Van Dongen, baritone, Evelyn 
Nieboer, pianist, Pauline Karsten, soprano, and the Harmony 
Male Quartet (James DeJonge and Sidney Bos, tenors, 
Clarence Boersma, baritone, and Elmer Oppenhuizen, bass). 

A musicale was given at the Women’s City Club by the 
Grinnell Trio of Detroit, (Lois Johnson, soprano; Thelma 
Newell, violinist, and Vera Richardson, pianist). Mrs. 
Henry J. Dotterweich was general chairman of arrange- 
ments, assisted by Mrs. Joseph A. Michaelson and Mrs. 
Jay Brooks. 

The St. Cecilia String 
and Mrs. Maurice Quick, violinists, Mrs. V. I. Calkins, 
violist, Lois Richards, cellist, and Mrs. Frederick Royce, 
pianist,) gave an enjoyable program before the Women’s 
— rary.Club of Holland. Besides the string numbers, Mrs. 

Calkins sang a group of soprano solos. Arrangements were 
in charge of Mrs. W. R. Buss of this city and Holland. 

Jurien Hoekstra, baritone, has returned from a summer 
in California, where he studied with Louis Graveure. He 
gave several recitals in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Holly- 
wood, and Coronado Beach. In this last recital he was 
accompanied by Ramon Navarro, who is an accomplished 
pianist and a fine singer. 

Carl Hendrickson, a local violinist, for 
of the music department at Todd School for Boys at Wood- 
stock, Ill, near Chicago, spent two months visiting rela- 
tives here and recently sailed for Rome for a year’s study in 
violin» and composition at the American Academy. Mr. 
Hendrickson wrote the music for the musical comedy, Page 
the Prince, the book by Roger E. Hill, also of the Todd 
School. This has been successfully produced at the Good- 
man Theater in Chicago, at Fostoria, Ill., and other places 

The Atwater Kent local audition, which was held in the 
St. Cecilia building under the a of the society and 
Mrs. F. Dunbar Robertson, Great Lakes district president, 
was won by Robert Graham, baritone, pupil of Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Fenton of this city, of Theodore Harrison of Ann 
Arbor, and of Arthur Burton of Chicago. Mr. Graham 
also recently won a scholarship for a year’s study under 
Louis Graveure at the Michigan Institute of Music and 
Applied Arts at Michigan State College, Lansing, Mich. 
Howard Schade, baritone, also a pupil of Mrs. Fenton, was 
given honorable mention in the Atwater Kent contest. 

Oswald Lampkins, local baritone, has been awarded a 
year’s scholarship in the Chicago Musical College. 

Walter Blodgett, artist-pupil of Harold Tower, organist 
and choirmaster at St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, has accepted 
a position as recital organist at the University of Chicago. 
During the summer months he was assistant organist at 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago. Mr. Tower has 
recently organized a mixed chorus which now numbers 
sixty-five members, and meets at the Pro-Cathedral every 
Sunday afternoon. H. B. R.- 


Long Beach, Cal. The 
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The Civic Concert Series, Katheryn Cofheld, manager, of- 
fered Richard Bonnelli, Chicago Civic Opera baritone, in 
recital, in the Municipal Auditorium, with Everett Tutchings, 
pianist-accompanist. The Auditorium was well filled. 

A new course of artist concerts, sponsored by the Adult 
Education Department of the Long Beach City School, pre- 
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sented Riccardo Martin, tenor, in recital at Polytechnic High 
School Auditorium. Mr. Martin was assisted by his artist- 
pupil, Cleora Wood, dramatic soprano. 

The Long Beach Symphony Orchestra gave the initial con- 
cert of the season under the direction of Leonard J. Walker. 
The soloist was Elsa Alsen, Wagnerian soprano. 

The Musical Arts Club, composed of professional musi- 
cians, now has a membership of nearly-100 men and women, 
with Clarence E. Krinbill, president. This club was organized 
in August, and meets weekly to discuss matters of interest 
to the profession. 

The Wann an’s Music Club, with a membership of nearly 
500, celebrated its twenty-first anniversary. Mrs. Albert 
Small is president. There are three sections in the club: 
study, creative and church music; a Juvenile and Junior 
Federated Club, sponsored by the parent club and a club 
chorus of forty voices directed by L. D. Frey A. M. G. 


Los Angeles, Cal. The first Popular Concert by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra drew a large crowd. The program 
was unusual and interesting. The little known Lalo Over- 
ture to Le Roi d’Ys was the first offering and met with a 

warm reception, as did also the Arensky variations on a 
Tschaikowsky theme. The Rimsky-Korsakoff suite The 
Snowmaiden, was the most striking of the program, not only 
for musical interest, but for the manner in which it was pre- 
sented. The orchestra’s work was marvelous. The Strauss 
Dance of the Seven Veils was also carefully worked out. 
Liszt’s Hungarian Dance, No. 1, closed the program The 
soloist of the afternoon was Hazel Elwell Rhodes, soprano, 
local artist. Her voice is smooth and round, very well 
managed, and she sings with intelligence and feeling. She 
sang with the orchestra a couple of years ago before she 
left for New York where she has been studying. Her voice 
shows great improvement over her former appearance. She 
sang Gounod’s Recitative, King of Thule, and Jewel* Song 
from Faust, Griffes’ By a Lonely Forest Pathway (orches- 
trated by Allard de Ridder), and Hageman’s At the Well. 

FE. Behymer introduced Lillian Steuber, pianist, before 
a large audience at the Biltmore ballroom. This slip of a 
girl presented a well arranged program played with unusual 
maturity and an extremely fine technic. At the close she 
added many extra numbers to please the insistent demand. 

Arthur Friedheim, pupil and exponent of Liszt, gave a 
recital at the Biltmore ballroom before a large audience. 
Numerous encores more than doubled the original program 
and great enthusiasm prevailed over the art of the pianist. 
He appeared under the management of the University of the 

est. 

Phillip Tronitz is opening a series of concerto classes. 

Maxine Carlo, coloratura soprana, pupil and protegee of 
Rosa St. sen has arrived in Milan, where she will study 
for three or four years. Se : Ae 


Milwaukee, Wis. Edith Perssion,.a talented] young 
violinist of Milwaukee, who recently returned from two 
years’ intensive study in Europe, was presented by Marion 
Andrews in the Athenaeum. Her art and program aroused 
great enthusiasm. Winogene Hewitt Kirchner provided 
rare piano parts and the audience demanded many encores. 

A few days later the Auditorium was filled with 3,500 
members of the Civic Concert Association of Milwaukee, 
of which Victor L. Brown is president, to listen to the 
opening program presented by Jose Echaniz, Cuban pianist, 
and Mary McCormic, Chicago Civic Opera soprano, ap- 
pearing in joint recital. 30th artists received an ovation 

Margaret Rice’s Fine Arts course, presented this year in 
the Garrick Theatre, opened with a brilliant recital by 
Vladimir Horowitz, and the young artist had not played 
ten measures of the great Bach-Busoni Prelude and Fugue 
in D Major before the audience felt that here was a sen- 
sational pianist. Magnificent as was his technical perfor 
mance, there was an intelligent quality that bespoke the 
keenest mind. Possessed of a power that is almost un- 
equaled, he has it under amazing control. His program 
was brilliant, and fairly dazzled the audience which gave 
the young man a veritable ovation. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra gave its first of ten 
concerts under the baton of Frederick Stock in the con- 
cert division of the Auditorium, both afternoon and even 
ing. The matinee brought out a large enthusiastic gather- 
ing of young people. 

Two days later Miss Rice presented Doris Niles and the 
Niles Ballet as the second number of her Fine Arts course, 
and the following night the Auditorium, seating 7,000, was 
packed with visitors from all over the state attending the 
convention of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, who 
applauded to the echo the Lyric Male Chorus of Milwaukee, 
under the direction of Alfred Hiles Bergen, and the Chica 
go Little Symphony under the leadership of George Dasch, 
director. 

Marion Talley, of the Metropolitan, was presented for the 
visiting teachers in Milwaukee, in the Auditorium, by Mari- 
on Andrews. Her program included arias from I Puritani, 
Mignon, and The Magic Flute, together with lighter num- 
bers, and the lovely little singer made a host of friends and 
graciously responded to a number of encores. M.A 


first of the Alice Seckels 
Musicales this season introduced to San Francisco 
who seems destined to attain artistic greatness 
Mary McCormic, Chicago Civic Opera soprano 
beauty and a fascinating personality, coupled with 
unusual talent, belong to Miss McCormic. In a program 
that ranged from the early classics to songs by contem 
porary composers and arias, too, Miss McCormic brought 
a tone of exquisite purity, of delicate nuance yet of sturdy 
texture and rich color. She also brought style, imagination, 
genuine musical feeling and excellent diction. Indeed Miss 
McCormic proved a most agreeable recitalist and received 
undisputed applause. To an already liberal program she 
added a long list of encores. She was ably assisted at the 
piano by Willard Sektberg. 
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contralto, has appeared here frequently 
and oratorio and is looked upon as a 
audiences. She gave her annual song 
Rite Hall, it being the second attraction 
in the Wolfsohn Artist Series, and her acclaim could 
scarcely have been heartier. Kathryn Meisle is a sincere 
artist and musician, an indefatigable student who can al- 
ways be depended upon to present a program of musical 
worth, one that has both intellectual and emotional appeal. 
She was in fine vocal form upon this occasion, her singing, 
especially of the lieder, showed to perfection the warmth 


29 


and beauty of her voice no less than 
titude for dramatic expression. After 
Meisle was recalled innumerable times. 
vided superb accompaniments for the soloist 
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interpretations of modernistic 
music, appeared in the Ida G. Scott Fortnightly Concerts. 

Ernest Bloch, director of the San Francisco Conservatory 
of Music, one of the most distinguished of contemporary 
composers, has returned to San Francisco from a summer 
in Europe and is again teaching and directing at the Con- 
servatory. In his conjunction with his other work, Bloch 
will give a series of lectures during the season, the first 
one being on his prize winning symphony, America. This 
symphony is scheduled for early production here by the 
San Irancisco Symphony Orchestra under Hertz. 

Robert Pollak, violinist, head of the string department 
of the San Francisco Conservatory of Music, will 
in three recitals this season. 

A young San Francisco violinist, 
awarded a scholarship by the Juilliard Musical Founda 
tion. Miss Heller, still in her teens, was a pupil of Sig 
mund Anker up to about year ago when he advised her to 
go to New York for further work. There she became a 
pupil of Hans Letz. G. Hi 
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Esther Helle has been 


Pennsylvania Grand Opera to Give Carmen 

The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company announces that 
ita performance of Carmen on December 12 will be one of 
the most pretentious productions ever offered by that or 
ganization. Giovanni Zenatello will be heard as Don 
and the title role will be Rhea Toniolo. 
Toniolo has sung Carmen on many occasions in South 
America, under the baton of Frederico de Cupolo, and the 
fact that he will conduct the forthcoming performance in 
Philadelphia also is of interest. A feature of the elaborate 
production will be the arrival of Carmen, in the scene of 
her triumphant entrance, in a victoria drawn by six horses. 
The ballet will be a conspicuous feature of the performance, 
with Mikhail Mordkin and Florence Rudolph as the stellar 
dancers. Ethel Phillips, in association with Mordkin, has 
devised the dances. Dorothy Fox, well known in Philadel- 
phia, Wel sing the part of Micaela. Others to be heard in- 
clude Giuseppe Reschiglian as Remendato; Bianca Fiore, 
Frasquita; Mario Fattori, Zuniga, and Luigi Dalle Molle, 
Morales. 
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Diiling’s Many Dates 

Since her return to this country last month, following her 
toug:of*the British Isles, Mildred Dilling, harpist, has ful 
filed the: following dates: November 19, Augusta, Me.; 20, 
Portlatid, Me.; 22, Springfield, O.; 24, Chicago, Ill.; 29, New 
York; December 1, at the wedding of Miss Manville and Count 
Bernadette of the Swedish Royal Family and December 2, 
a musicale with Harold Milligan, organist, at the home of 
Mrs. Thomas Williams, Lawrence, L. I. On December 6 
(today) she will be soloist with the Philadelphia Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra; December 7, she will give a musicale 
at the home of Mrs. Milton J. Warner of Pine Orchard, 
Conn.; December 8, she will take part at a musicale at 
Avon Farms, Conn.; December 9, at Farmington, Conn. ; 
and December 11, at the Ne Ww York Opera Club. 


Briggs Has Piadiaction Rights of Comedy Opera 


Ernest Briggs; of New York, states that he has purchased 
the production rights of The P lay of Robin and Marion, the 
medieval folk comedy opera by Adam de la Halle, recon- 
structed and harmonized by Jean Beck, of the University 
of Pennsylvania and the Curtis Institute, and translated 
from the old French by J. Murray Gibbon. This opera was 
the feature of the second Canadian Folksong Festival at 
Ouelec, with Wilfred Pelletier, conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, as Ralph Errolle 
sang the role of Robin on that occasion. 
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Now making fourteenth Southern Tour 
and eighth transcontinental trip, has a 
few available open dates on the Pacific 
Coast during January, and in the South 


the weeks of March 24 and 31, 1929. 


For immediate information regard 
Miss 
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Also booking for entire country, 
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PRESIDENT MONDAY AFTERNOON CLUB 
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MISS VANGORDON SANG GLORIOUSLY TO A GREAT AUDIENCE 
RECEIVED WITH RECORD BREAKING ENTHUSIASM MISS 
PUTMANS ACCOMPANYING MUCH APPRECIATED THANKS 


C M WEED 











All the colors in Madame Van Gordon’s singing are good and are used with 
unerring artistic fitness. She knows how to make the vocal tone respond to the 
moods of the texts—New York American. 

Madame Van Gordon sang with likeable ease in a voice of velvety texture, 
smoothly projected—New York Evening Post. 

Sang with dramatic charm and purity of intonation. Her mezzo contralto 
voice is rich and magnetic. Recalled again and again by an appreciative audience. 
—Binghamton, N. Y., Post. 

Cyrena Van Gordon brought to the music lovers of Binghamton a taste of 
great singing by a great artist. Miss Van Gordon’s voice is of lovely quality 
and splendid volume.—Binghamton, N. Y., Sun. 
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VAN GORDON THRILLED CAPACITY AUDIENCE AT SYRIA 
MOSQUE LAST NIGHT STOP SHE SCORED A TREMENDOUS 
TRIUMPH STOP HER CRY OF THE VALKYRIE STOPPED THE 


PERFORMANCE 
EDWARD SPECTER MANAGER 
530P THE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY SOCIETY 








Hers is a glorious voice, rich, mellow, sonorous, velvety in the lower tones, 
ind musical in the higher ranges. Throughout the program it was admirably 
produced and controlled, expressive through a wide range. 

—Lowell, Mass., Courier-Citizen. 


Her glowing “Ho-Yo-To-Ho’s” we shall all remember with pride. 
—Pittsburgh, Pa., Sun-Telegraph. 
Miss Van Gordon owns a lovely contralto voice, possessing range, depth and 
olor in profusion, and quality to spare.—Pittsburgh, Pa., Press. 


When she arrived at the Wagner “Yo-Ho” Valkyrie call, the performance 
‘imply stopped. She was given an ovation and the audience appreciated the 
‘epetition.— Pittsburgh, Pa., Post-Gazette. 
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Many Distinguished Artists Heard 
During Past Week in Chicago 


Kreisler Plays to Capacity Audience 


Bauer and Gabrilowitsch Superb in Two-Piano Recital— 


Horowitz Vociferously Cheered in Appearance With Chicago Symphony—Skalski in Dual 


Pianist and Conductor 
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University Extension Conservatory, 
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NOBLE MacBURNEY 
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ach Week 
608-609 Fine Arts Building, Chicago Phone 8988 Wabash 


Mr. and Mrs. HERMAN DEVRIES 


The Art of Singing—Opera—Oratorio—Recital 


528 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Telephone Harrison 3766 

1548 CONGRESS HOTEL, CHICAGO 
Telephone Harrison 3 


PALMER CHRISTIAN 


ORGANIST 
University of Michigan 
University School of Music - - 
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Address: Ann neni Mich. 


VITALY SCHNEE | 


PIANIST 


3216 Fullerton Ave., ee Phone 6258 seennied 
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& Tillett, 124 Wigmore Street, W. 1 


Management: Ibbs 
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Leading Basso-Baritone Chicago Civic Opera Company 
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SKALSKI 


CONDUCTOR—PIANIST 
MASTER PEDAGOGUE LECTURE - RECITALIST 
OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 
300 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
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Symphony Starts Season—Other News 
discovered Trio in one move- 
Quintet, besides playing the 
soloist of the afternoon, Else 


in FE flat major, a recently 
ment, and in the “Trout” 
accompaniments for the 
Harthan Arendt, 

Throughout he 


soprano. 

revealed himself a leader of no mean 
ability, a pianist of high attainment and a sympathetic and 
artistic accompanist. Skalski has made his mark in Amer 
ica and he should make a deep imprint in the musical world. 

Mme. Arendt’s contribution to the program came in Die 
Junge Nonne, Muth, Die Florelle, Nachtstueck and Unge 
duld, in which she effectively — her beautiful voice, 
fine musicianship and knowledge of the difficult art of Ger- 
man lieder singing. She was araiaied of the listeners’ appre- 
ciation by abundant plaudits. 

Fritz Kreis_er 1N REcITAI 

Hall proved too small to harbor every one 
to hear Fritz Kreisler’s recital there on November 25, 
and thus when the entire hall, including the stage, was com- 
pletely sold to capacity, many had to be turned away for 
lack of seating space No standing room is allowed in 
Chicago theaters. In fine mood, the king of the violinists 
played superbly throughout his program and thereby further 
endeared himself to Chicago music-lovers. 


Orchestra 
eager 


JEANNETTE Durno Stupio RECITAL 
evening of 


program by 


was in attendance on the 
November 25, at the Durno Studio to hear a 
artist pupils. Those who played were Ruth Behrensmeyer, 
Ethel Gibbons, Jean Milne, Dorothy Wright and Franklin 
Schneider. The next recital is scheduled for December 16. 
Woman's SYMPHONY 

The Woman's Symphony of 
with a concert at the 
of November 26, 
No tickets having 
cannot be reviewed. 
PAUL 


A large audience 
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WHITEMAN’S ORCHESTRA 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra presented a varied and 
unusually interesting program before a very appreciative 
audience, which constantly demanded extra numbers, at 
the Auditorium on the evening of November 25. 


“a4 Oy he 


Beach was an honored guest this week in 
i musical organizations paid homage to 
this eminent American composer. On November 21 the 
Melodist Club gave a program and luncheon for her and 
in the afternoon of the same day Iota Alpha Chapter of 
Mu Phi Epsilon National Sorority gave a program and tea 
in her honor at the Illinois Women’s Athletic Club. On 
November 25, the Woman's Symphony Orchestra presented 
Mrs. Beach’s Gaelic Symphony at its first concert of the 
season at Eighth Street Theater. he Musicians Club of 
Women presented a program of her compositions at the 
Studebaker Theater on November 26, with the composer 
pianist assisting. Mrs. Beach was guest of honor at the 
hanquet given at the Cordon Club by the MacDowell So- 
ciety of American Musicians on November 27. The Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Composers gave a lunch- 
eon in her honor at the Auditorium Hotel on November 
28. A reception at Lyon & Healy’s, sponsored by the Musi 
cians Club of Women, on N vember 30, wound up a festival 
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week for this well known and well liked woman composer, 
whose playing at the Musicians Club. of Women concert 
proved the high light in the week's festivities, as not only 
is Mrs. Beach a fine composer and pianist, but it is always 
interesting to hear compositions presented by the one who 
has written them, for who knows better how they should 
be played than the creator herself? 

CONCERT 
iestra Hall at 
Chicago Sym- 


TUESDAY 
away again from Orch 
the third Tuesday afternoon concert of the 
phony Orchestra. Though standing room is for bidden in 
this city, due to a fire ordinance, several of our musical 
luminaries who were unable to purchase were seen 
hiding behind curtains to listen to the soloist of the day, 
Vladimir Horowitz. This youte man, who has taken- Chi 
cago by storm, (his first recital here on December 16 being 
already sold out), elected to play the Rachmaninoff Concerto 
for Piano No. 3, in which he made his brilliant debut here 
last with the same Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Now, we may incur the wrath of some members of the local 
fraternity by stating openly that the Rachmaninoff con- 
certo does not give the pianist such fine pianistic display 
as the Tschaikowsky Concerto. Horowitz played beautifully 
and though the house reacted vociferously to his perform- 
ance, he left us somewhat cold and this, we repeat, must have 
been due to the work he performed much more than to 
his interpretation. 

The orchestra played as the opening number the Wagner 
Rienzi Overture, which was followed by the Tschaikowsky 
Symphony in F minor. They were played with great vir- 
tuosity, every department functioning at its very best under 
the masterful guidance of Frederick Stock, who has so well 
drilled his men that, as far as memory can recall, no such 

ever been heard in our midst—not even 
own pans caine which is this year at its zenith, 
Cuicaco Musica Cottece News Items 

The special ten weeks course in aesthetics which Herbert 
Witherspoon, president of the College, has been conduct- 
ing in connection with the class in musical history, has ex- 
cited an unusual amount of interest among the members 
of the class. These discussions have been allowed during 
the class which have brought out many original 
ideas and have caused the pupils really to think about the 
aesthetic and uplifting side of their art. Indeed, this has 
been of such moment that many of the students have now 
accepted Mr. Witherspoon’s invitation to meet four or five 
times during the year for a discussion of modern psychology 
and philosophy and their relation to the aesthetic 
education as provided by music. 

This rather original development is another proof of the 
continued progress of the Chicago Musical College in de- 
veloping among its pupils a high standard of intellectual, 
emotional and ethical thought. It also shows that the great 
musical college can provide real aesthetic education and not 
merely training for musical performance. It is hoped by 
the college authorities that in due time these courses pre 
sided over by Mr. Witherspoon will attract many people 
outside the college who are interested in the higher branches 
of aesthetic education, and probably next year a_ special 
course will be presented to fulfill this demand 

Florine Thomas, soprano pupil of Herbert Witherspoon; 
Margaret Fried, violinist, pupil of Leon Sametini, and Vera 
Bradford, pianist, pupil of Rudolph Ganz, appeared in re 
cital at the Medinah Country Club Th cm ht afternoon. 

Harriet Jordan, soprano, pupil of Graham Reed, sang 
at the Bryn Mawr Women’s Club, November 26, appearing 
in costume in a group of Irish songs. 

Eunice Steen, soprano, artist pupil of Mr. 
was soloist at the Alumni dinner of the 
with Benson’s Orchestra, at the 
24. She also appeared as soloist 
on November 29. 

Elvira Slocum, organ pupil of Charles H. 
substitute or this week at the 
Libertyville. 

Two signal honors have come to pupils of Leon Same- 
tini within the past week when Henri Verbrugghen, director 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, after extensive 
try-outs, chose Howard Colf as assistant concertmaster to 
fill a position left open by the selection of Harold Ayres as 
concertmaster with the Minneapolis Symphony. 

George Graham, baritone, former pupil of Herbert 
Witherspoon, who is now teaching singing in the con- 
servatory at Wooster College, Wooster, O., and is also 
director of the Wooster College Glee Club, made his debut 
recital at Wooster, O., in the Memorial chapel of Wooster 
College. 

Elizabeth Meigs, soprano, pupil of 
peared in a song recital at the Joseph 
sity of Chicago, on November 27. 
prano, a pupil of the same teacher, 
Riverside. 

Frances Wirt, soprano. pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, is 
singing over WJJD, Palmer House station in Chicago. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
GorvON STRING QUARTET BEGINS SERIES 

With a program containing two novelties, the Gordon 
String Quartet began its eighth season on the afternoon of 
November 28, in the foyer of Orchestra Hall. The first 
novelty came in Loeffler’s Music for Four Stringed Instru- 
ments, an imaginative, skillfully scored number in the mod- 
ern idiom. Pogojeff’s Theme and Variations, Russian in 
color and melody, was the other. Admirably played by this 
quartet, the new numbers found favor with the chamber 
music devotees who attend these concerts. A Haydn Quartet 
in F major closed the program of this splendid ensemble 
body. which is doing much through its interesting programs 
and fine performances to convince of the pleasures to be de- 
rived from chamber music at its best. The members of 
the quartet this season are Jacques Gordon, Walter Hancock, 
Clarence Evans and Richard Wagner, all from the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. 

ApoLto CLuB PrEsEwts Emitry ROooseEveLt 

Departing from its usual custom of presenting programs 
in which the chorus is the main feature, the Apollo Musical 
Club has in addition to its regular schedule arranged con- 
certs in which the club will open and close the program and 
the balance of the program will be presented by individual 
artists The first of these, at Orchestra Hall on November 
30, presented Emily Roosevelt, soprano, and the Amy Neill 
String Quartet. 

In Italian, German and English groups, Miss Roosevelt 
accomplished her first Chicago appearance with evident suc- 
cess. It was not, however, until she reached the last 
number of her opening group—the Pace, pace mio Dio aria 
from Verdi's La Forza del Destino—that Miss Roosevelt 
revealed herself at best. Here she had her lovely voice 
under complete control and offered singing of a high order, 
which had the full approval of the listeners. She gave 
admirable account of herself in the German group by von 
Schillings, Hugo Wolf, Pfitzner and Schubert. The balance 
of her contributicns was not heard. 

Under its new conductor, Edgar Nelson, the Apollo Club 
sang with fervor and understanding the Sanctus from the 
3ach B minor Mass, even though the chorus is somewhat 
smaller in number than heretofore. The Omnipotence of 
Schubert, with the assistance of Miss Roosevelt, which 
closed the program, was not heard. 

Stock OrrEers NoveELTIES 

Two novelties took the place of a soloist at the Chicago 
Symphony Concerts of November 30 and December 1. The 
first was from the pen of the gifted Chicago composer, 
Wesley LaViolette—a tone poem for strings called Pene 
trella. The other was a suite from Hary Janos by the 
Hungarian composer, Zoltan Kodaly. 

In his tone poem the Chicago composer has written music 
that is harmoniously and musically well constructed on 
sound, sane lines. It is not without interest, and reveals the 
composers’ thorough knowledge of orchestral technic. The 
number, beautifully played by the Chicago Symphony under 
Mr. Frederick Stock, was vigorously applauded, bringing 
the composer to the stage many times. Mr. LaViolette has 
also written an opera called Shylock, which, judging from 
the success of his tone poem, would make an interesting 
novelty for the Chicago Civic Opera repertory. 

The Kodaly number is written in humorous vein; it is 
gay, bright music throughout and delighted the listeners. 

There were also Weber’s Abu Hassan Overture, the 
Handel-Harty Water Music and the Saint-Saens Third 
Symphony, which, presented in the Chicago Symphony's 
most artistic manner, earned the full approval of the listen- 
ers. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Advanced piano students appeared in concerto program at 
the Conservatory Studio Theater, Kimball Hall, on No- 
vember 25. The program included concertos by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Litollf, Mendelssohn and Schumann. 

Helen Hamal of the faculty, presented her piano pupils 
in recital in the Conservatory Hall on November 28. 

J. L. Yule, who was enrolled in the summer classes in 
class piano methods, has organized piano classes, Oxford 
Course, in the public schools in Guelph, Ontario, where he 
is music supervisor. 

Blanche Leigh, Public School Music Department, is super- 
visor of music in the public schools in Clinton, Ia. 

L. Roubidoux, violinist, former artist student of the 
conservatory, is a member of the faculty in the University 
of Idaho. 

Mrs. W. J. Fenton, alumna of the Conservatory, is head 
of the voice department in Hope College, Holland, Mich. 

Lillian Johnson, pupil of Gertrude Bailey, is organist in 
the Lutheran Church, Park Ridge, II] 

3usH CoNseRVATORY NOTES 

Paul Smith, violinist, student of Richard Czerwonky, 
appeared on a program given in the University Chapel of 
the University of Chicago on November 24. 

Last week Mme. Ella Spravka, pianist, gave the follow- 
ing recitals: November 12, Renaissance Club; November 13, 
Formal recital given by Sigma Alpha Iota at Illinois 
Women’s Athletic Club; November 16, the Vanderpool Art 
Club, Beverly Hills; November 18, Mary MacDowell’s party 
at the South Side Settlement House. 

Dorothy Carlson, student of Mme. Justine Wegener gave 
a program of songs for the German-American Independent 
Women’s Club on November 21 and was most enthusias- 
tically received. Miss Carlson is the winner of the Sigma 
Alpha Iota scholarship for the season 1928-29. 

Charlotte Holt, soprano, student of Mme. Neili Gardini, 
and Vivian Knecht, student of Oranne Truitt Day, gave a 
program for the Woman’s City Club on November 26. 

Ward Montgomery, Boyd Crane, Helen Lou McNeal and 
Margaret MacDonald, dramatic students of Bush, returned 
during the past week from a ten week tour in the east, 
where they have been playing in “Take My Advice.” 

Eugenie Limberg, violinist, student of Richard Czerwonky, 
will direct the string quartet “Prelude & Caprice” on the 
program of original compositions by Edgar A. Brazelton, 
to he presented in the near future by the Harold Von Mick- 
witz Repertoire Club. 

Marjorie Barton, Paul Smith, Ira Schroeder, Inez Pirez, 
Edward Karhu and Delaware Deliya were soloists at the 
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last meeting of the Von Mickwitz Repertoire Club on No- 
vember 11. 
JEANNETTE Cox. 


Musical Courier Cashier Weds 

Sunday afternoon, December 2, in this city, Janet Pollak 
became the bride of Murray Rosenblum. Miss Pollak was 
for five years the cashier of the Musical Courier Company, 
having come to that organization after she graduated from 
school. Through her willingness, diligence and ability she 
soon was given the position she held until her marriage. 

In the course,of business, many young women come and 
go. Miss Pollak, however, will be remembered for some 
time as one of the most popular of the MusicaL Courter‘s 
employees. She was ever courteous and ready to help others, 
and always with a natural charm. 

Following the wedding and reception, the young couple 
left on a short motor trip to Canada. The Musicar 
Courter staff tenders the newlyweds every happy wish. 


Letters Praise Althouse 

Paul Althouse, who started his American season after a 
successful European tour, recently returned from an equally 
successful one in the South and West. This success was 
both an artistic one and, according to the local managers, a 
financial one as well. Every now and then letters of ac- 
claim and approval have heen sent to Mr. Althouse and his 
managers for the delightful work of the tenor. 
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FERDINAND STEINDEL—IN MEMORIAM 

A fine pianist has passed away in Chicago. Ferdinand 
Steindel, member of a family of distinguished musicians, 
died on February 18, 1928, as the result of a regrettable im- 
pulse which, in a fleeting moment, gained the upper hand 
with him. The happening occurred in Chicago at the Sheri- 
dan Plaza Hotel, where, for many years he had resided. 

Ferdinand Steindel was born about thirty-eight years ago 
in Munchen-Gladbach, Germany, in which country he was 
also educated. In 1907, he came to America and appeared 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Shortly after that 
he was engaged as soloist with this organization on tour. 
Since that time he was a recognized figure in the musical 
world. Away from his instrument, he was boyish and ir- 
relevant; facing the keyboard, especially as anchor-man in a 
symphonic ensemble, he had few equals. He was one of the 
most dependable players to be found anywhere, with an un- 





FERDINAND STEINDEL 


canny gift for anticipating the unexpected, stepping into the 
breach when a shortcoming manifested itself in another 
section, with a quick, firm grasp of the situation that was at 
times breath-taking in its quick-witted assurance and un 
failing certainty. Had he been gifted with a different tem 
perament, been made of harder fiber and possessed of a 
more aggressive nature, he would eventually have taken 
rank with the greatest players of the instrument 

For a while this gifted artist formed a trio known as the 
Steindel Trio, composed of Ferdinand Steindel, pianist; Max 
Steindel, cellist, and Albin Steindel, violinist—all three 
players being brothers—a unit that attained a wide reputa- 
tion and enjoyed much popularity on the concert stage. 

Te is survived by his widow; his parents, now residing in 
3erlin, Germany; one sister, Claire, a soprano and pianist 
with the Stattische Opera in Charlottenburg, Germany ; and 
three brothers, Max, Albin and Walter. 

HENRY VINCENT HIGGINS 

Henry Vincent Higgins, London’s leading patron of grand 
opera for the last thirty years, died at his home in London, 
on November 22, at the age of seventy-three. 

His father was Matthew James Higgins, who wrote under 
the name of Jacob Omnium. and his mother was the daughter 
of Sir Henry Tichborne. He studied at Oxford and, later, 
became a member of the Life Guards, where he remained 
for seven years. He always played a prominent role in 
London’s social life, was a close friend of King Edward 
and when, together with Lord de Grey, he bought the lease 
of Covent Garden in 1899 and formed a syndicate. King 
Edward, then the Prince of Wales, became a shareholder. 
From that time on Mr. Higgins took a lively interest in the 
international opera seasons held there, engaged many artists 
personally. in his capacity of chairman of the syndicate, and 
was widely known for his ability to pacify irate singers. 














“Yes, It's a Steinway 


[SN'T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have given to your home 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwillnever 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
lam | paidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 
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Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York City 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


an artist than any verbal expression could convey. From 
the first notes till the last encore, a breathless quiet pervaded 
the house. By a peculiar eloquence and fervor or perhaps 
by that elusive quality which is Edward Johnson, he capti- 
vated his audience.” Another recent appearance for the 
tenor was in El Dorado, Ark., at which time the El Dorado 
Daily News stated that he fairly possessed his audience 
from beginning to end, that it is his personality, his far- 
reaching friendliness that creates an insoluble bond between 
himself and his audience. When he sang in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., the Journal-Gazette of that city was equally enthu- 
siastic, declaring. that he can reach the heart of his audiences, 
can make them sad or joyous with his art. 


Wagner Benefit Concert 


On November 23, at Mecca Auditorium, a benefit concert 
was given for Wagner College, in order to taise funds for 
an Administration Building and Recitation Hall. The pro- 
gram opened with a group of organ selections played by 
Charles E. Schaefer, admirably done. Ninon Romaine, 
pianist, just returned from Europe, acquitted herself and 
won much applause after her numbers by Chopin, Schumann, 
and others. Patricia Ryan, dramatic soprano, gave a group 
of German numbers and an aria from La Gioconda, singing 
with style and intelligence and displaying a fine appearance 
and charming personality. 

Carolyn Le Fevre, violinst, began her part of the pro- 
gram with the prize song from Meistersinger, proving her- 
self an artist in every respect, her tone being brilliant, sympa- 
thetic, and rich, and her technic exceptional. Besides these 
many valuable assets Miss Le Fevre looks charming on the 
concert platform. Other numbers which this _ violinist 
played were the Hungarian Melodie by Gluck-Kreisler, 
Schon Rosmarin by Kreisler, and Scherzo Tarantelle by 
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Wieniawski. Great applause 
an encore was demanded. 
cellent accompaniments. 

Lawrence Tibbett, in magnificent voice, sang the 
Star from Tannhauser, and numbers by Brahms, Wagner 
and Tschaikowsky. Throughout, his rich baritone voice of 
large volume and beautiful quality rang out clean and clear 
as a bell in the large auditorium. So enthusiastically was 
he received that several encores were demanded before his 
audience would be satisfied. This concert was presented by 
the management of Albert W. Meurer. 


Activities of Elsie Miller 


Miller, soprano, gorge by Nicholas Douty, 
gave a song recital at the Beaver College Conservatory of 
Music, Jenkintown, Pa. The audience was so appreciative 
of the offerings of Miss Miller, who is a member of the fac- 
ulty of the college, that she was requested to repeat Douty’s 
Song of Joy and to give three encores. Bach, Handel, Wil- 
Reger, Brahms, Spross, Penn and Burleigh were among 
the composers represented on the program. Miss Miller will 
give a second recital at the college in February. Another 
forthcoming engagement for her is as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Music Club on January 15 at the Bellevtte-Stratford. 
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Marie Thomson in New York 
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Chateau Lake Louise before President E. W. Beatty of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, at the Empress Hotel itt Victoria, 
at Hotel Vancouver in Vancouver, arid theti proceeded on an 
eastern recital tour to Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto (where 
she has already been re-engaged for next year), Peterboro, 
and Montreal, and also made a number of appearances be- 
fore the settlers in Clan Donald, Alberta. 

Miss Thomson sails from New York about December 15 
for her tour of the British Isles. Before her departure she 
will make two appearances in Bronxville and Providence, 
and one each in Ossining and New York. 


Vladimir Graffman’s Pupils Active 

Vladimir Graffman’s pupils are successfully appearing as 
soloists with symphony orchestras. Josef Gingold, for five 
years a pupil of his, is at present giving concerts in Europe. 
During this month he is playing in Belgium and Holland. 
In Antwerp he is to play the Beethoven Concerto — 
orchestra; in Waterloo, the Vieuxtemps concerto, and 1 
Brussels the Brahms concerto. Some of the greatest violin- 
ists of our time (Auer, Heifetz and Ysaye) have predicted 
a great future for this very unusual boy. Prof. Auer wrote: 
“Josef Gingold, the pupil of Vladimir Graffman, is an excep- 
tionally talented violinist and is to become one of the out- 
standing artists of the younger generation.” Eugene Ysaye 
recently wrote to New York: “Gingold, at the present time, 
and | state this in all sincerity, is not in need of any more 
The finishing of the artistic will develop itself by 
contact with the public and in artistic atmosphere.” 

Badah Shuckari, formerly Sadie Schwartz, appeared as 


le *ssons. 


VLADIMIR GRAFFMAN 


the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, under 
Mengelberg, in Carnegie Hall, on December 5. This was 
the first concert of the Schubert Memorial, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witch president. 

When Jascha Heifetz listened to a few of Mr. Graffman’s 
pupils, among them were Josef Gingold, Sadah Shuchari, 
and Nicos Cambourakis, who made a promising reputation 
for himself by giving recitals in New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, and many other places in the United States. 

Harry Braun appeared as soloist at the regular Sunday 
night concert at the Metropolitan Opera House on November 
11, playing the Mendelssohn concerto with orchestra. Mr. 
Braun, a pupil of ‘Mr. Graffman’s for five years, studied at 
the same time with Prof. Leopold Auer. Mr. Graffman is 
an assistant teacher to Prof. Auer and has in his possession 
the following testimonial: “I take pleasure in stating that 
Mr. Vladimir Graffman, who has graduated from my class 
at the Imperial Conservatory of Music at Petrograd, Russia, 
is a highly gifted violinist and teacher, having fully ab- 
sorbed the principles of my method of instruction. (Signed) 
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Hundreds Turned Away at Seattle 
Symphony Concerts 


Conductor Krueger and Men in Perfect Accord, Bring- 
ing Programs to Very High Standard 
Audiences Appreciative 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The concerts of the Seattle Symphony 
still continue to be the stellar events in the public eye—not 
only to the musician, but to the entire population. And 
small wonder, for any organization to be able to turn hun- 
dreds away from its attraction consistently, as the symphony 
has been doing, is an unusual record. The inauguration of 
the Saturday night popular concerts has drawn overflowing 
houses to the new auditorium—which was supposed to be 
able to accommodate any crowd that could be gathered to- 
gether in Seattle for many years to come. That is a tribute 
to the energetic backers of the Symphony, and a triumph for 
the ingenuity, musicianship and skill of Conductor Krueger. 

The first concert offered an opportunity of hearing the 
Mendelssohn E minor violin concerto, as interpreted by John 
Weicher, recently appointed concertmaster of the orchestra. 
Mr. Weicher played brilliantly and intelligently. Veona 
Sokolowsky, soprano, sang the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria 
with orchestral accompaniment, displaying a lovely voice. 
Other excellent features of the program included the Boro- 
din Dances from Prince Igor, for chorus and orchestra, in 
which the Schola Cantorum Society, recently organized by 
Mr. Krueger, made its first appearance, assisted by members 
of the Amphion Society. The Strauss Blue Danube Waltz, 
for orchestra and chorus of women's voices, was also pre- 
sented, both of these numbers being heard for the first 
time in Seattle. Suite I from Carmen (Bizet), the Shubert 
Unfinished Symphony and the Wagner Tannhauser Over- 
ture were also included on this program, the success of 
which has been so far beyond all expectations. 

The second Saturday Popular concert proved equally 
successful, equally interesting, and presented some very novel 
innovations in the way of ballets. Colorfully striking and 
well planned were the dance versions which were given by 
the Mary Ann Wells Dancers. Their numbers included 
interpretations of ballet from Rosamunde (Schubert), 
ballet of the Flowers (Hadley), Valse Triste (Sibelius) 
and Golliwog’s Cake Walk (Debussy). The famous and 
ever popular William Tell Overture of Rossini was chosen 
to open the program, which was followed by a splendid 
rendition of the Dvorak New World Symphony. Here 
again one had an opportunity to see the refinements which 
Mr. Krueger has. put into the orchestra since his first 
presentation of this Symphony last year. In fact, every 
number was a display of the more perfect feeling of sym- 
pathy and understanding between conductor and men—that 
co-ordination which has resulted in such beautiful interpre- 
tations. 

The 
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held at the Orpheum, was 
Music” and included only 
3eethoven, Schubert, 
with Cecile Guerin 


second children’s concert, 
“Concert of Absolute 
from the symphonies of 
Mozart, Haydn and Tschaikowsky, 
3arbezat, soprano, singing the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria, 
This concert likewise drew a capacity audience—and still 
there were those who were unable to gain admission. 


Voice Trials for Metropolitan Choral School 


Voice trials for admission to the Choral School of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company will be held this year before 
the Christmas holidays; therefore all singers desiring an 
audition should apply immediately. 

The Choral School was founded by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for the purpose of giving young American 
singers an opportunity to study and.learn operatic choruses 
and actually to sing them on the stage. The aim of the 
school is educational in the strictest sense, and the manage- 
ment firmly believes that this experience enables vocal 
aspirants to gauge the exacting requirements of an operatic 
career better than any amount of reading or lecturing. 

The voice tests are absolutely free, and request for same 
should be addressed, by mail only, to Edoardo Petri, 
Director of the Choral School, 1425 Broadway, New York 


City. 


Julia Glass Married 

Julia Glass, who was married on November 28 in Phila- 
delphia to Dr. Jess Edward Nagler of Long Beach, is a 
well known young pianist who has appeared at many im- 
portant concerts and who is widely known through the 
medium of the radio. She has appeared many times at 
the Capitol and Roxy Theaters and has played also at the 
Roxy symphony concerts. Miss Glass is an American girl 
who has had her musical education in New York with 
Alexander Lambert, who has always taken a deep interest 
in her. Miss Glass will continue her professional career 
under the management of the National Music League. Her 
husband, Dr. Nagler, attended Columbia University and 
attained his D.D.S. degree at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Balokovic’s Success in Berlin 


According to reports from Berlin, Zlatko Balokovic’s two 
recitals in that city, in a season “crammed with fic Idlers,” 
were notable. All the critics were warm in their praise of 
the artist, Einstein of the Tageblatt commenting on “his 
dazzling technic and the splendor of his tone.” 

Balokovic’s success in Berlin has resulted in two further 
appearances there in March—a re -engagement with the 
Philharmonic and another recital. He is also engaged for 
a tour of the large European cities and will probably tour 
the Orient. Balokovic will return to the U. S. in 1930, 


Concert in Library of Congress 
On December 20, in the concert hall of the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C., Mrs. F. S. Coolidge and Will- 
iam Kroll, violinist, will play sonatas by Mozart and Faure, 
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Bachaus Applauded at Salle Gaveau 


special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Paris, December 3.—Bachaus playing all-Bee- 
thoven sonatas in six recitals. First concert at 
Salle Gaveau, November 30; hall packed and many 
standees. GC. ta 


(By 








Claire Alcée “Great Success” in Syracuse 

The following telegram was received by Pas- 
quale Amato, teacher of Claire Alcée, following 
her recent appeirance as soloist with the Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra: “Delighted to inform you 
of Claire Alcée’s great success here. A beautiful 
voice expressing mature artistry. My compli- 
ments.” The telegram was signed by Vladimir 
Shavitch, conductor of the orchestra. 








George Blumenthal Returns 


George Blumenthal returned from Berlin last 
week on the Aquitania and reports that details of 
the forthcoming American production of Wagner 
operas have been completed and that the company 
will arrive here cn December 29, the productions 
to start early in January. As will be recalled, this 
company will give the Nibelungen Ring exactly 
as Wagner wrote it, without the cuts that have 
become alraost inevitable in American opera 
houses. An entire outline of Mr. Blumenthal’s 
arrangements will be found in next week’s issue 
of the Musical Courier. 











and Francis Rogers will sing a group of songs by the same 
composers, including a newly discovered song by Mozart, 
written when he was only twelve, in 1770 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Gives 
All-Schubert Program 


Schneevoigt Includes Second Symphony, Heard for First 
Time Here in Many Years—Meisle Pleases as 
Soloist—Gnecchi’s Overture a Novelty 

on “Popular” Program 


The third pair of symphony concerts 
Orchestra under Georg 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 
presented by the Philharmonic 
Schneevoigt had Kathryn Meisle, contralto, as soloist. The 
program was an all-Schubert offering. Opening with the 
Second Symphony in B major the audience was given such 
a treat as seldom is heard. The Second Symphony has not 
been heard in Los Angeles for something like seven or eight 
Its beauties struck the ear afresh. Schneevoigt and 
the orchestra were in particularly fine vein and it received 
a wonderful reading; the Menuetto-Allegro-vivace was 
particularly appealing and the players and conductor re 
ceived an ovation that was prolonged. The Meisle, 
then gave a group of three Schubert songs with the orchestra 

Aufenthalt, An die Musik, and Die Allmacht. Her power- 
ful voice rose like a pipe organ above the orchestra, which 
gave her fine support. The audience was most appreciative. 
Her second group, accompanied on the piano, included Dem 
Unendlichen Wohin and Der Erl Koenig, sung with the 
highest vocal and dramatic art. Especially so was Wohin. 
She received many curtain calls. The Seventh Symphony 
closed the delightful program. 

The second Popular Concert introduced a new composer, 
opening with Gnecchi’s Overture to Cassandra. It proved 
to be musically attractive and interestingly orchestrated. 
Mozart’s Concertante for oboe, clarinet, bassoon and horn 
followed, this was also new to Los Angeles and gave Henri 
DeBusscher (oboe), Frederich Moritz (bassoon), Pierre 
Perrier (clarinet) and Alfred Brain (horn), all artists and 
virtuosos, ample opportunity and they were accorded an 
enthusiastic reception. The Ballet Suite of Rameau, ar 
ranged by Mottl, another novelty, was also a highlight of 
the program. Mildred Marsh, pianist, who appeared at 
these concerts last season, played Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasic 
with her dependable artistry, and refused an encore although 
insistently applauded. The program closed with Glazounoff's 
Grand Pas Espagnole. 

Sigrid Schneevoigt, internationally celebrated pianist, ap 
peared at the Philharmonic Auditorium under the manage 
ment of Norma Lutge, pioneer resident of Los Angeles, now 
an international impresaria. Mme. Schneevoigt offcred a 
very taxing but interesting program. She played with a 
virile technic that seemed equal to anything, and resonant, 
singing tone. She gave no encores until after the close of 
the program when she offered several charming numbers 
which disclosed another phase of her art. She had a large 
house which received her with acclaim. Mme. Schneevoigt 
is the wife of Georg Schneevoigt, conductor of the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra. By 38. 
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Season of Guest Conductors 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA-—The pair of concerts of the 
delphia Orchestra on November 30 and December 1 
the midwinter season of guest conductors, with 
Gabrilowitsch wielding the baton. Mr. Gabrilowitsch, as 
is well known, is conductor of the Detroit 
chestra and is no stranger to a Philadelphia audience, which 
gave him a cordial welcome with a feeling of satisfaction 
that he will conduct the concerts through December and 
January. 

\s a-tribute. doubtless, to the prevailing tendency to carry 
the Schubert commemoration through the season of 1928-29, 
this composer’s great C major symphony opened the 
cert and was superbly played. The slow introduction to the 
first movement, with its gradual acceleration and building 
up of tonal volume into the allegro, was one of the finest 
examples of its kind and showed the keenest insight into 
the composer's meaning on the part of the interpreter 

The andante was also superbly given, the work of the 
woodwind section—where all the fine artists of that choir 
had important solo passages—being notably excellent, with 
exquisite tonal quality and artistic phrasing. Judicious cuts 
were made in all four movements, and, though it required 
forty-four minutes for rendition, one would not wish to 
lose a phrase, so splendidly was it given, 

After the intermission came Strauss’ poem, Don Juan, 
in which Mr. ye rake ager brought out in most convincing 
manner every detail in the composition, using with telling 
effect powerful paella in contrast to the beautiful melodic 
themes which appear throughout the work. Here, too, the 
tenderness of the beautiful subject, termed by 
Donna Anna theme, first announced by the 
exquisite bit in which Mr. Tabuteau’s playing gave un 
questioned evidence of his art as a player of that instrument 

The following number was the prelude to Moussorgsky’s 
opera, Khowantchina, atmospheric in its content and in the 
perfomance, giving a full impression of its purpose to de 
pict the dawn over the cold, northern city of Moscow, and 
it was enthusiastically received by the audience 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice, termed by the composer, 
brought the concert to a close. Again Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 
reading showed he had taken infinite pains that nothing 
should be lost in detail or effect, so that one felt a more 
complete and outstanding impression of the humor and 
whimsicality of the subject, coupled with stupid alarm, dis 
appointment and pathos, could not have been better given 
in this tonal anecdote in which the composer has so su 
cessfully depicted the clumsy effort of one who aspired be 
yond his knowledge and ability. 

The rule regarding the non-admission of late 
rigidly enforced, to the disappointment of many but 
satisfaction of those who would listen undisturbed 
an entire symphony. 
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Curtis FAcutty Recital 

The second Faculty Recital at the 
took place in Casimir Hill on November 27, 
usual interest by reason of the fact that it was the occasion 
of the dedication of the four-manual pipe organ (an 
Aeolian), the gift of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the father of 
Mrs. Mary Louis Curtis Bok and founder of the Institut 

In a few introductory remarks, Mrs. Bok, addressing the 
audience as “our distinguished guests, members of the 
faculty and my dear children,” told how intimate and im 
portant the recital was. “Intimate” in that she related the 
story of her father’s early life, his interest in music, pat 
ticularly organ music, aroused in him through his father’s 
friendship with the noted church organist of Portland, Me 
Hermann Kotzschmar, for whom Mr. Curtis named ; 
all leading in time to the growth and continuance of the 
musical atmosphere in which Mrs. Bok grew up. Then two 
years ago, when her father asked what she would like for 
her birthday, she replied, “An organ for the Institute,” 
cluding with “and here it is.” 

Mr. Curtis responded informally and humorously to his 
daughter’s remarks and reluctantly (at her request that he 
should be the first to play upon the instrument) re 
by improvising a short prelude, gratifying what he 
her sentimental preference 

Then to verify what Mrs. 
of the occasion a recital was 
Mr. Farnam, who is a Canadian by birth and of 
training, is organist of the Church of the Holy C 
New York City, and is also head of the organ department of 
the Institute. His program was varied and brought out in 
his interpretation the beauty, vast range and tone of the i 
strument in a marked manner The arrangement of the 
outlets, invisibly placed in the vaulted ceiling, aug a 
well regwated distribution, so important in the setting of all 
pipe organs, 
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Sketch in C major 
Dorian Prelude on 
Bruce Simonds, an impressive and 
splendidly played, as were also the 
from Trio-Sonata No. 6 (G major), 

F major, chorale prelude in C major (Jesu, Meine Zuver 
sicht), and toccata, adagio and fugue in C major, all greeted 
with vigorous applause. Other selections were Delamarter’s 
Carillon, Finale from Widor’s Symphonie Gothique, The 
Mirrored Moon from Seven Pastels from Lake Constance, 
by Karg-Elert, and Carillon-Sortie in D by Henri Mulet 

; M. M. ( 
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Many a singing pupil is a better musician than the 


teacher. 


Modernistic composers seem happiest when they 
are writing unhappy musi 

Many a has no musical opinions until he 
ut what others think 


person 


] 
nnas 


lhe less some modernistic composers have to say 
the more notes they use 1n saying 1t. 
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Russia harvested 75,764,000 metric tons of grains 
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this year, and ¢ 
cert profits of 

3 
were fewer last 
musical failures 
*, according to 


business failures 
ade statistics ; 


New York 

month, according to t 
maintained about the usual percentage 
critical figures. 
Davidoff Strad Cello, just added 
to the Wurlitzer Collection, is valued at $100,000. A 
virtuoso must play a great many dates to earn the 
his instrument at that rate! 


. 


It is said that the 


price of 

Herbert Sullivan, nephew and biographer of the 
famous composer of light opera, is dead. He brings 
to mind an era that it is a pity we could not revive 
o not do it Chey only call to mind the 
lv how times have changed. ‘Time 


Re vivals d 
, alas! 


more strong 


turns back. 


nevel 
lanzky’s long cherished wish is to be fulfilled. 

have his own orchestra. That is and has 

his ambition. Before he came to Amer- 
ica he conducted as “guest”—not paying but paid, 
and very highly paid too—in many parts of Europe, 
and won for himself such success that the Metropoli- 
tan heard of him and engaged him. He has made an 
enviable success here in opera, but he still likes sym- 


ilways been 
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phony, and such work as he is doing with the Friends 
of Music, better. 
ae 
A New York department store advertises : “10,000 
Glorious Christmas Gifts.” With a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Musicat Courier, the list totals 10,001. 
~~ 
3ad news marred the happy spirit of last week- 
end. It was rumored that the Metropolitan Opera 
might revive Puccini’s almost forgotten Girl of the 
Golden West next season. 
ep 
The Flonzaley Quartet, which disbanded last year 
amid much publicity, still continues to be heard in 
concert. It remains to be seen whose retirement 
will be consummated first—theirs or Walter Dam- 
rosch’s. 


ee ee 

Lucie Caffaret, who recently made a resounding 
success at Town Hall, has a name that seems to puz- 
zle some. One hears it pronounced Caffyrett. It 
should be Calf Array. One of those foreign names 
that have to be learned (and nobody has at yet come 
forward to tell us how to pronounce Drdla). 

—<»>— 

So Nanette Guilford and Max Rosen were secretly 
married! The secret had for a long time been open. 
The wedding bell was La Campana Sommersa, in 
which Mme. Nanette, as one of the leading charac- 
ters, is much interested. Now that Max has suc- 
ceeded in capturing the queen, his renown as a chess 
player will be greatly enhanced, though it is said he 
has resigned from the Manhattan Chess Club to be 
able to devote himself more completely to his new 
domestic life. 

Robert Braine, whose S. O. S. Symphony was 
played last week over the air under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch, has gradually been making his 
way as a composer for some years. He is the pianist 
of the excellent Commodore Hotel Orchestra, and 
plays a concerto from time to time for the broad- 
casters. His own compositions also are heard occa- 
sionally in the same manner—among them a very in- 
teresting string quartet. His setting for Poe’s Raven 
was Played two years ago by Caroline Beebe and 
her ensemble, and he has published several songs. A 
gifted young man! May he not fall a prey to sensa- 
tionalism, 

Prof. Leopold Auer suggests that gifted young 
violinists and viola and cello players, be provided 
with worthy instruments to replace the inferior ones 
most of them are compelled, through lack of means, 
to use for public performance. In these days when 
so much is being done for the proper teaching and 
the later dignified debut of the young musician, says 
Prof. Auer, there surely must be some funds avail- 
able for the cause which he pleads. At the same 
time, he points out that the price of first class string 
instruments by famous makers has soared skyward, 
and that most of their owners rarely part with them 
at any figure. It remains to be seen whether Prof. 
\uer will receive practical support of his plan, and 
if so, how it could be worked out successfully. 

Reports burble over the ocean cables from Paris 
that Lucien Muratore, once the idolized lyric and 
dramatic tenor of Paris, Chicago and elsewhere, in- 
tends to turn his back shortly on France, where he 
has been living of recent years, and henceforth will 
make America his permanent home. It seems that 
the Muratore artistic amour propre has been out- 
raged because when he emerged recently from a 
twelvemonth retirement on his farm in the Proven- 
cal, and consented to appear as a soloist with the 
Paris Symphony Orchestra, that organization did not 
give him sufficient rehearsals and—bitterest blow of 
all—printed his name on the billboards in smaller 
type than that of some of the other artists on the 
programs. In making the announcement of his pro- 
jected return to the United States, Muratore declares 
that we have “the deepest artistic appreciation and 
the most exacting critical standards in all the world.” 
Muratore is right and his intention to reappear on 
the American stage is a wise move. He would be 
welcomed heartily here whether in opera or 
cert, for he is an artist of fine vocal and interpreta 
tive endowments. His strictures on orchestral con 
ditions in Paris justify what has often been observed 
by foreign critics on visits to that citv. However, 
Muratore’s complaint about the size of his name on 
the billboards partakes somewhat of frivolous pee- 
vishness and is unworthy of his better intelligent self. 
It is not the print, but the performance, that deter- 
mines the real stature of an artist. Muratore would 
have done better to ignore the small type, and in spite 
of it give his art to the audience and triumph on his 
merit, as would doubtless have been the case. 


con 
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OBSERVATION 


Lack of observation is complete and thorough 
and almost universal. Even in cases where peo- 
ple are evidently striving to do a thing well, one 
perceives that in very many cases they fail to 
observe the simplest facts that come before them 
day after day. Psychologists tell us that this 
lack of observation is one of the most amazing 
traits of the human mind. We think we see, 
hear and note what is going on around us, when, 
as a matter of fact, though we have our eyes and 
our ears open, and our memories are function- 
ing normally, we do not recall any exact details 
of anything, even—as already said—when we 
are most anxious to be in possession of that 
knowledge. 

This fact emerges persistently and forcefully 
in the world of music study. In studios and 
schools all over the land there are hundreds and 
hundreds of young hopefuls striving to attain 
to technical proficiency as players, singers or 
composers, and hampered by the fact that they 
do not see what is put before them. Investi- 
gators have asked students questions about the 
material and mechanical things of the music they 
are studying, and have received, instead of cor- 
rect replies, guesses or wondering stares. What 
comes first on a music line? How is a sharp 
written? On what side of a note is the tail 
placed? Does one hold a violin level or slop- 
ing? Is the left wrist of a violinist straight, or 
bent backward or forward? How does a singer 
stand? How high does the concert pianist sit? 
Are the pianist’s wrists on a level with the keys, 
or above or below them? 

That is the purely visible and physical side. 
When we approach the more difficult side, that 
of interpretation, we find still less power of re- 
tentive observation, and many a student fails to 
read the comments of the professional ob- 
servers, the newspaper critics. If they do read 
the observation of the critics they read for the 
most part superficially, merely to see if the art- 
ist is praised or the contrary. 

Ask the average student how an artist inter- 
preted some piece that the student is studying 
or has studied and is familiar with, and see what 
answer you get. You will probably be amazed 
at the absence of anything approaching under- 
standing of the details of the art this student is 
proposing to adopt as a profession. How other- 
wise account for the lack of observation shown 
in such replies? 

Not long ago an artist student was allowed to 
hear several mechanical recordings of a single 
piece of music by different artists. Afterwards, 
in the course of ordinary conversation, certain 
points of comparison were brought up and dis- 
cussed, with the result that this student showed 
complete absence of any retained observation. 
In place of what one might reasonably have ex- 
pected to find was a state of bewilderment, and 
when others present said that this or that had 
been done by one or other of the recorded art- 
ists this student sat with open eyes (and mouth) 
as if hearing wonder tales of things beyond 
knowing. 

And yet this student was just about to gradu- 
ate into the professional world and had been ex- 
cellently taught. No fault could attach to the 
teacher. The fault was purely and simply in the 
one thing—lack of observation. 

Just think how much more rapid progress 
would be, and how much further artists would 
go, if they were fully awake to the perception 
of all that comes before them in the domain of 
their art! Some artists have that perception 
naturally. They learn unconsciously. 


But the others? Might they not train them- 
selves to perceive what lies before them? Might 
they not call their minds away from vague 
dreams and center them fixedly and persistently 
upon every smallest detail of their art? 


Surely one could become habituated to this 
trait. Habits are easily formed—all too easily 
sometimes. Why not acquire the habit of ob- 
servation? Why must we hear the phrase “I 
didn’t notice” so eternally? Let us get rid of it 
by learning to observe. 
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Werviations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Kurt Atterberg, who got the $10,000 Schubert 
Centenary prize, now is “quoted as saying that he 
fooled the judges and critics by enriching the pages 
of his winning symphony with literal ‘borrowings 
from the works of well known great composers, 

He did no such thing, and doubtless his remarks 
have been misquoted, or else he was indulging in a 
bit of spoofing. 

There are thematic resemblances in the Atterberg 
symphony to tunes by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Puccini, 
Debussy, Wagner, and Richard Strauss, but those 
deliberate or unconscious coincidences were pointed 
out by the critics of London and New York, there- 
fore no joke succeeded against their perspicacious- 
ness or knowledge. 

If Atterberg really thinks that his symphony, 
when picked apart, would reveal a composite of the 
material of the great composers he is supposed to 
have pilfered, then the joke is decidedly on the 
Swedish musical carpenter. 

eRe 

Anyway, if Atterberg regards the whole matter 
merely as a joke, why not return the $10,000 prize, 
so that the Columbia Phonograph Company could 
laugh, too? 

eRe 

To turn from false Norse composers to true, one 
wonders what has become of Jan Sibelius of Fin- 
landia? 

He maintains an unfashionable silence. [Even if 
he has nothing more to say with his music, he must 
say it just the same, according to the practice of 
our day. 

Sibelius used to voice original ideas and presented 
them with the constructional skill of a master crafts- 
man. He is sixty-three years old, not an advanced 
age for musical creators. Strauss is much more 
up to date, for in spite of his sixty-four years, and 
the undeniable drying up of his inspirational fount, 
he keeps himself before the public by composing 
with only short lapses of activity. 

See his recent Egyptian Helen. For it he found 
no new material, so he calmly rehashed much of 
his older ideas. Other writers have borrowed copi- 
ously from Strauss. What more just, therefore, 
that he in turn borrow judiciously from himself ? 

Sibelius should perk up and come out in the open 
again. Even selections from his established stock, 
refurbished and freshened up in a new setting, would 
be better than some of the original, horribly original, 
matter we get from certain of the modernistic fra- 
ternity. 

eRe 

Olin Downes, usually most amiable of men, waxes 
exceeding wroth and deals out some bruising blows 
with his pen, in the Times of November 25, when 
he discusses the whispered rumor that Serge Kousse- 
vitzky cannot read orchestral scores and learns them 
from four handed piano performances which two 
well paid young musicians play for him. Mr. 
Downes’ opening whack is this: 

Stories have been industriously circulated, and have per- 
sisted ever since Serge Koussevitzky came to America in 
the fall of 1924 as conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, to the effect that this noted and experienced or- 
chestra leader is unable to read a score. When Lincoln was 
informed that General Ulysses S. Grant was a drunkard, he 
replied that he wished more of his generals drank Grant's 
whisky. This writer would say, as regards Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky, that if he is unable to decipher and understand an 
orchestral partition, it is only a pity that there are not more 
conductors possessed of a similar abysmal ignorance. Mr. 
Koussevitzky, “unable to read a score,” has performed more 
new music to the square inch in the four seasons he has 
spent in America than the leaders of any other great sym- 
phonic orchestra of the country, and he has brought the 
3oston orchestra back to its old-time splendor. 

No more need be quoted. Suffice it to say that 
by inference, deduction, and proof, the rest of the 
Downes article completely knocks out the opponents 
of Koussevitzky. The foul campaign against him 
is either the result of envy inspired by his popu- 
larity and success, or else some aspiring rival is 
seeking his job. Who could it be? 

RR 

At a recent Cavalleria Rusticana performance 
here, I overheard a little girl exclaim to her grown 
up chaperone in the entra’cte buffet : “I liked the part 
where the big man said ‘Mama.’” If that tot at- 
tended also the La Campana Sommersa premiere at 
the Metropolitan she no doubt adored the incident 
where the two children of Heinrich, the errant hero, 
address him wailingly as “Papa, ” in the third act. 

Many elders in the audience received the term 
with titters of derision, and the Metropolitan man- 


agement would show wisdom by cutting it out or 
substituting for it the more dignified Italian word, 
“padre.” 

Why the word “papa,” used in opera, should make 
Americans laugh, is not quite clear, but if they are 
that way, why not remove the reason for their 


mirth ? 
a 

Respectfully I acknowledge the receipt of the 
attached communication with inclosure: 

New York City. 
Dear Mr. Liebling: 

I inclose in which you will find a note in reference to our 
Musical Concert in which was given by Giuseppe Reschig- 
lian, of New York, a Young Tenor. Last night at Guild 
Hall. This program and arrangement come under Ausisi- 
pous of Musical Art League of New York City. And I 
believe you have been to some of the concerts given at old 
Academey of Music at East 14th Street several years ago. 

So please put this in your music section before Saturday. 

Thanking you in advance, 
I remain 
Publicity Director of ‘the League. 
(Inclosure) 
GriuseprpE RESCHIGLIAN, Gives A Recitar At Guitp HALL 

LAST night at guild hall of steinway building, mr. 
reschliglian, of milano, italy and newyork city. gave his 
third recital before a large audience. HIS good vice pleased 
the audience and he received tremendous applause from 
friendly audience. 

MR. RESCHIGLIAN opend his first number by singing 
several italian folks songs, than folloed some group of 
english classics, from magics flute” and airs of french 
operas. his singing of a long and exacting proagrame con- 
tained certain pleasing elements of quility although many of 
his attemps at coloratura effects were slurred and lacked a 
finish, yet mr. reschiglian possess a wonderful personilty 
and method of interpretation of his singing made him quite 
an artist. 

WHILE in the conclusion of his proagram he sang AIRA 

-RUSTICANA in which wonderfully well done. THE 
italian tenor as accampiend by a youn artist name mr. 
louis sugarmen at the piano. 

oe 

New York Times headline, December 2: “Prince- 

ton Museum Gets 500 Fossils.” If there is any 


more room in the collection, some striking musical 
examples could be added, including those persons 


who still think that a great composition is more im- 
portant than the conductor who directs it. 


Countess Morsztyn gave a Chopin recital here on 
December 2. She did her Christmas Chopin early. 
eRe 
The football season is over, so if you see a group of col- 
lege men go into a huddle these days it’s a pretty fair warn- 
ing that they’re going to sing—New York Evening Post. 
eR eR 

We are in receipt of this tearful plaint from D. A.: 

New York, November 26. 
Dear Variations: 

I have just finished reading what all you critics had to 
say regarding the Respighi opera, La Campana Sommersa. 
While you fellows didn’t hurl stones, you certainly scat- 
tered a lot of gas bombs that have obscured the public vision. 

One can’t make out from the collected writings whether 
the new opera is good or bad. 

Will you, please, be obliging and relieve my mind? 

Well, that’s exactly the kind of an opera it is. 

nm eR 

Herbert Heyner, the English baritone, who re- 
citalled here last Sunday, proved that English is not 
gibberish when enunciated properly in vocal pre- 
sentation. To the great surprise of most of his 
hearers, they could understand every syllable sung 
by Mr. Heyner in our native tongue, tinged of course 
with his inflections of Albion. What occult mystery 
is there about using English correctly in singing? 
The few who do it should reveal the solution of the 
secret to their less fortunate colleag:tes. It would 
not be uninteresting for listeners to understand what 
is in the texts of songs delivered in English. 

" ® 


Giacomo Lauri-Volpi is a rara avis among tenors, 
for whenever one of his famous colleagues at the 
Metropolitan makes an appearance, Giacomo is to 
be found at the performance, listening intently “for 
purposes of self improvement,” as he does not hesi- 
tate to explain. But that is not the only unique thing 
about our tenor. He refuses to pay ‘tribute to the 
claque, and declares astonishingly, “If I cannot win 
applause on my merits, I do not desire any.” It is 
pleasant to be able to record that Lauri-Volpi has 
developed into a box office attraction at the Metro- 
politan. I have William J. Guard’s word for it 
that the Faust performance of last Saturday evening 
was sold out because of the presence of Lauri-Volpi 
in the cast. 

eRe 
Other cheering opera news is to the effect that 
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Mme. Frances Alda’s jubilant tones these days are 
the result of her successful riding on the crest of 
the bull market in Wall Street. The Madam is 
reported to have guessed correctly about Mexican 
Seaboard Oil to the extent of $60,000 profit in one 
week, 

RR, eZ 

And finally, my secret agents inform me that Ed- 
ward Ziegler, associate manager of the Metropolitan, 
did not exactly lose money when he dipped into 
the stock market recently and swam upward with 
Sears-Roebuck. When accused of relieving his 
brokers of $200,000 or so, Eddy smiled mysteriously 
and switched the topic by praising Respighi’s or- 
chestration in La Campana Sommersa. 

eR eR 

From a brother reviewer, Herbert F. Peyser, of 
the Telegram, received this Thanksgiving wish: “A 
very merry Egyptian Helena and a very happy La 
Campana Sommersa to you.” 

ZR 

Liszt’s B minor piano Sonata is with us again 
and again this season. It appears that each per- 
formance of it brings on another, as though no 
player wishes to be left out of the mode of the 
moment. In the same way, the Sonata may be made 
to abate its prevalence. Who that has it in reper- 
toire will be the first to give the work a well deserved 
rest ? 

RRme 

It is difficult to know whether Atterberg has in- 
fluenced any of his contemporary composing con- 
freres, but certainly the theme of the opening move- 
ment of Rieti’s F major quartet heard here at the 
Musical Art Quartet concert last Sunday evening, 
bears more than a family likeness to Yankee 
Doodle, one of our national airs. I am mentioning 
this only to forestall any possible later “ha-ha” on 
the part of Rieti. 

RRR, 

And let it be recorded, too, that Schumann never 
fooled me, for one, with that certain martial melody 
in his song, The Two Grenadiers. Camouflage or 
no camouflage on the part of the supposedly simple 
Schumann, I know full well that the excerpt in 
question is The Marseillaise, an air widely known 
especially in France. , 

eRe 

This is the moment, finally, to tell the world 
where Wagner, that unoriginal and imitative im 
postor, filched the idea of opening his Meistersinger 
score with the chord of C. He reached into the 
treasures of Schuzert’s illimitable genius and think- 
ing that the Vienna master’s piano sonata, opus 42, 
was not any too familiar, Wagner wilfully stole the 
C with which Schubert opens that composition, 

RRR 

Now let Mascagni confess. He 
zogno prize with Cavalleria Rusticana. 
he get it? 


won the Son- 


Where did 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 


A WORTHY TRIBUTE 

The National Federation of Music Clubs has in- 
augurated a Hall of Fame. This new “department” 
is to be known as the Decade Hour and is under the 
Department of American Music, of which Mrs. 
Charles Davis is the director and Mrs. Frank Seiber- 
ling chairman. The idea of the Hall of Fame is the 
honoring, by the National Federation of Clubs, of 
any artist who for ten consecutive years has had out- 
standing success. The honor conferred is the setting 
aside by the Federation of a certain day which will 
be known as the day honoring the artist, chosen each 
year, and will be generally observed by all the clubs 
in the Federation. : 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, president of the 
Federation, has announced that the first artist to be 
chosen for this distinction is the beloved Rosa Pon- 
selle, and this fact was universally made known when 
Miss Ponselle sang over a large hook-up of ihe 
radio, on December 3, at which time Mrs. Kelley 
spoke. November 15 is the day which has been set 
aside as “Rosa Ponselle Day,” and in the eyes of 
her admirers and friends the distinction could not 
have fallen on any more worthy shoulders. Miss 
Ponselle is universally acknowledged as one of the 
outstanding sopranos of the day, whose phenomenal 
rise to fame has been justified by the sitiery which 
underlies all of her beautiful singing. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs is today 
one of the most energetic bodies in the field of music ; 
it is generally recognized as being influential in the 
promotion of most of the great work accomplished 
for the advancement of the appreciation of music, 
and this new honor system it has instituted should 
be an added stimulus to the ambitions of young 
artists. ; 
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Tuning in With Europe 


The Evening Standard, the most widely read of 
the three London evening papers, carried the follow- 


ing editorial comment on the success of a foreign 


December 6, 1928 


LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
SPRING TOUR 

The consistent and ever increasing success of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles has prompt- 
ed a decision on the part of Mr. W. A. Clark, Jr., 
its sponsor, to go on tour with the organization at 
the end of the regular season, which ends on April 
28. It will be an extensive tour, covering some ten 
thousand miles, and including some Canadian cities 
besides many western towns as far east as Denver. 
A New York appearance is also a possibility. 

Under the able guidance of Prof. Georg Schnee- 
voigt, its eminent conductor, the orchestra has made 
notable strides, so that it now ranks among the best 
in the land, adding musical prestige to the many 
other glories of the beautiful and prosperous Pacific 
city. 

About eighty years ago, when California poured 
forth her golden gifts to the world, the musical taste 
of her citizens was appeased by such classics as 
Listen to the Mocking Bird, The Maiden’s Prayer 
and The Battle of Prague. Some years later there 
was an uplift of musical culture, and The Angels’ 
Serenade, The Awakening of the Lion, The Last 
Hope, and “The’’ Nocturne (Leybach) were added 
to the list. 

Today the concerts of the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco orchestras and the open air concerts in the 
Hollywood Bowl attract many many thousands, who, 
in addition to the classics of the orchestral litera- 
ture, take their Strauss, Debussy, Stravinsky and 
Ravel with the same sangfroid and matter-of-course- 
ness as do the publics of Berlin, Vienna, London and 
" Paris. Verily, tempora mutantur (times change), 
“IT am, Sir, your, ete. et nos mutamur in illis—and we change with them. 
Only , a 


We Rest Our Case 
Here, as the lawyers say, we rest our case. We MAKING THE UNMUSICAL, MUSICAL 
hasten to add, however, that this comment is not The current issue of the National Federation of 
typical of the London critics, who almost all of them = Music Clubs Bulletin contains an article by E. H. 
merit where it is due. An American or- Wilcox, entitled Moving Picture Music Potent. In 
chestra is said to be planning a visit to Europe. jt, he says: 
Since the Berlin orchestra’s “discipline” is hardly “America will never be made musical by catering 
equal to that of the best American orchestras it may only to the people who are already musical to the 
phil. be well to remember that some people do not like extent of taking time and paying money to enjoy a 
that sort of thing. C. 5S. particular musical presentation for itself alone. 
America will be made musical by stimulating the un- 
musical and semi-musical. We must convert those 
who are not now concert-goers. These are the 
people who frequent the moving picture theaters.” 
He then suggests that it is possible that music 
missionaries may find the best location for effort in 
the moving picture theater. The moving picture 


each, which is the number that is customary in 
England. Only recently it has had the additional 
advantage of a tour with Mr. Furtwangler, during 
which however very little rehearsal is possible. As 
for ‘drill,’ there is not the slightest chance. But 
where it has the advantage over our orchestras is 
in this: First, all new engagements are by merit 
and subject to Mr. Furtwangler’s veto. Secondly, 
foreign nationality is not a disqualification. Thus 
the leader is a Dane, the two first cellists (probably 
the finest in Europe) are Russians, and so on, But 
the outstanding cause of their success is Furtwangler 
himself, for without his sense of tonal balance and 
his powers of interpretation all technical perfection 
would count as naught. 

“Now if your comment on this orchestra is based 
on misinformation, it is difficult to find the reason 
for your deliberate insult to the London musical 
public. Without further ado you condemn the thou- 
who cheered the orchestra in a spontaneous 
wave of enthusiasm as snobs. Is this worth doing 
for the sake of flattering a handful of orchestral 
players who need nothing so much as good honest 
criticism to spur them to better efforts? No, the 
audience at the Queen’s Hall on Monday night was 
not an audience of It comprised for one 
thing a far greater proportion of professional musi- 
cians than the usual symphony concerts, and the 
judgment of these musicians was made evident in 
the applause. What these people long for is a Lon- 
don orchestra which can give us such music as this. 
No doubt it potentially exists. But no amount of 
chauvinism and discourteousness to our guests will 
make it a reality. 
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THE END OF COVENT GARDEN 

\n inconspicuous paragraph printed in nonpareil 
on one of the back pages of the London Times re- 
veals to those who are canny enough to decipher it 
that international opera in London is doomed. 
Hardly anybody in London is aware of the fact; the 


permanent discipline w 
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11s 1S 


heme, is trving to achieve 


Phomas 


lin orchestra 
the 
ur own 
musical 


and 


very newspapers, by some tacit understanding have 
abstained from playing up the news; but it is so, 


theater and the radio, of course, are already recog- 
nized as powerful aids to the moving picture mis- 
sionaries. 


But their influence is, if the term may be 
aptly used, negative. In most cases, people not espe- 
cially musically endowed do not learn to love music 
merely by being brought into contact with it. It is 
for this reason that the influence of the musical artist 
and the really cultured teacher are more powerful 
than the picture theaters or the radio. These artists 
and teachers inspire by their personalities and gain 
the attention of their listeners in a way that almost 
never happens in the picture theater or over the 
radio. Musical missionaries can do far more by 
bringing music into the schools and by bringing art- 
ists to new auditors than by merely encouraging 
more and better music in picture theaters and radio 
broadcasting studios. 


nevertheless. The paragraph referred to occurs 
under a rubric headed “Company Meetings,” in other 
words those stockholders’ meetings of business con- 
cerns which are still so faithfully recorded in the 
mighty Thunderer. The chairman of this particular 
meeting, namely of a company called Covent Gar- 
den Estates, blandly announced to his stockholders 
that he had just acquired the lease of the Royal 
Opera House, so that instead of waiting until 1947 
the property would revert to the company in two 
years’ time. No demonstration, either adverse or 
otherwise, is recorded, and the fact that the knell of 
ovent Garden opera had been sounded apparently 
left the proprietors of London’s famous vegetable 
market unmoved. 
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PASSING OF BATTISTINI 

With the recent passing of Mattia Battistini, the 
last of the great singers of the “grand generation,” 
the world of song has lost a representative whose 
remarkable career may well stand as an object lesson 
to singers present and future 

The noted Italian baritone was born in 1857, made 
his operatic debut in Donizetti’s La Favorita at the 
Teatro Argentina in Rome in 1878, and up to the 
very moment of his death on November 7, at the age 
of seventy-one, he was making frequent and numer- 
ous public appearances and asking no concessions on 
the score of old age. His voice was still fresh and 
beautiful, and his endurance was astonishing. With 
the exception of Sims Reeves, who made a success- 
ful tour of South Africa at the age of seventy-five, 
the writer knows of no other example of a singer 
who retained his vocal powers to such an age, or 
anywhere near it. 


Is a sine qua lor it does mean the end of ‘Royal Opera, Co- 
vent Garden,” of a glorious history of two cen 
turies, of a historic period of illustrious deeds in the 
admired in cause of art. Whatever guise opera may take in Lon- 
was the indi- don in the future, it will no longer be “Royal Opera 
avers, the soulful expressiveness Covent Garden’—that magic name associated with 
Handel, Costa, Bishop and Richter, with Grisi, Per 
siani, Malibran and Patti, with Lucca, Albani and 
Christine Nilsson, with Jean de Reszke and Enrico 
Caruso, with Melba and Destinn. The place where 
the Beggar’s Opera and with it a new operatic epoch 
was born, where Weber conducted Freischtitz and 
where Gustav Mahler first conducted the 
Nibelungen Ring, will after two years be devoted to 
the sale of celery and tomatoes, or if fate be kind, 
flowers and fruit. The intervening two opera 
seasons will be Covent Garden’s last. 
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The lesson to be learned from Battistini’s career 
would seem to include, among other things, devotion 
to art in preference to the joys of “gor xd living,” an 
optimistic mental attitude as a preserver of youth, 
and last, but probably first in importance, the culti- 
vation of a vocal method which insures a natural 
voice production that precludes effort and the re- 
sultant strain, fatigue and wear. 


ca. it is even possible 
that vet another Society syndi- 
cate will be found to build a new opera house and 
this orchestra obtain a new royal charter. That failing, New York 
is the London — will be the only great city to perpetuate the particu- 
Furtwangler lar tradition started in Covent Garden in the eight- 
eenth century. F 
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De cem ber 6, 
LA ARGENTINA 


La Argentina is the rage of New York! To date 
she has had ten consecutive appearance in the metro- 
polis and all to overcrowded houses. Her audiences 
have been the most distinguished and elite which 
have ever assembled in sophisticated New York and 
at each recital she has dazzled and completely won 
her public. The secret of this phenomenal success 
lies in the finesse of the art of the dancer, who is a 
personality that belies all previous conceptions of the 
Spanish type. Her work is radiant, colorful, rhyth- 
mical, forceful and characteristic, but above all it is 
always cultured. It is art which carries with it a 
wide scope of interpretation and which seems io 
have surmounted all intrusions of technical difficul- 
ties and egotistical expression. She is announced 
for three more concerts during the first weeks of 
December and it is not to be doubted that she will 
please all those who expect to see her, just as she 
has enthused all those who have already seen her. 
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PRESTO! 

The Houston Conservatory of Music, C. A. Ham- 
mond, director, conducts its own paper. It is called 
The Presto and is published monthly by the students 
of the conservatory. It contains bouquets for those 
who deserve them and a dig in the ribs for those who 
do not, It is frank in its praise of the members of the 
student body and just as frank in its criticism. The 
idea of publishing such a paper is excellent, and The 
Presto has the good wishes of the MusicaL Courier. 
May it grow! 


BUCHAROFF’S SUCCESS 

It is welcome indeed that the new works of the 
\merican composer, Simon Bucharoff, were repeated 
at Sunday’s Philharmonic concert after the success 
they made a month ago. These are the tone poems, 
Reflections in the Water and Drunk and the ballet 
scene, Sakahra. This is descriptive music of a 
notable sort by the composer, who has had an opera 


Musical iain Forum 


The Vibrato 


Omaha, Neb. 


To the Musical Courier: 

Recent articles on the vibrato in singing bring up mem- 
ories of such discussions some fifty years ago on the sub 
ject. In the late 70's students of singing were greatly im- 
pressed with the vast superiority of European artists. The 
true vibrato, which is present in every good sustained musical 
utterance, came in for its share of admiration, and our 
singers sought to attain this production by conscious en- 
deavor and imitation. The country was deluged with shaky 
voiced imitators. For a considerable period audiences en 
dured this agony, as though it were quite the thing for a 
singer to quiver his voice, his music and even his physique, 
showing temperament and a fervor hitherto unknown. 
Finally, along in the '90’s, with the advent of the talking 
machine and better education in things musical, the nuisance 
was eradicated to a large degree, and the fault is not nearly 
so prevalent at the present time. There is, however, a gen 
eral misconception of the vibrato. The vocal teacher con- 
stantly meets the query, “Do you teach that miserable vi- 
brato?” What should he answer? 

The true vibrato of the singer is not cultivated conscious- 
ly; it is incidental to correct voice production. The notes 
of the canary present a vibrato amounting to a trill; the 
violinist gets the effect with a skillful inovement of his 
hand, and even the tremolo stop on the organ has its place. 

Tones which assail the ear with a sense of smoothness 
like the edge of a ruler have no appeal, no warmth, and very 
little musical quality. Sound travels in waves. The true 
vibrato was early recognized (as was also overtones) by 
the old masters, but it remained for modern science to ex- 
plain. Lamperti uses the term “oscillation,” otners speak 
of the phenomenon as waves or beats, and should be easily 
distinguished from shaking, bleating and tremolo. These 
latter represent the erroneous use of the voice, the former 
include the idea of the true vibrato. 

Much has come down through tradition as to the use of the 
breath, execution of the trill, and the manner of singing, but 
not a sentence as to the accomplishment of vibrato and over- 
tones. They remain incidental and acid tests of the voice 
from the standpoint of musical requirement. 

Above all, vibrato should not be confused with vibration 
The waves or beats, characteristic of the true vibrato, 
amount to about four per second on the octave up to middle 
C, while the vibrations run from 132 to 264 per second. The 
variation above and below, in pitch, in the well produced 
voice, is very slight. The trill is an exaggerated wave or 
beat and travels at least a half step from the fundamental. 
The trill operates above the pitch, starting at either the uppe: 
note or fundamental, while the vibrato crosses the line 
of pitch, passing an equal distance above and below. When 
the waves in the vibrato are not equally divided on the pitch, 
a slight variation in pitch will be observed and such voices 
are difficult to harmonize with. The execution of the trill 
is a study in itself, requiring skillful, conscious work. The 
vibrato cannot be taught. It can be observed. It shoud 
be carefully explained, but no attempt whatsoever should 
be made to execute it by direct control. The well executed 
trill, say eight thirty-second ntes to the beat, follows with 
the upper members of the figure (there being four of 
them) the exact beat of the natural vibrato; this regularity 
is only broken at the termination of the trill where the exe- 
cution of the finishing turn demands a slight variation in 
tempo. i 
Learn to sing with freedom and ease, along with musi- 
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given by the Chicago Civic Opera Company and an- 
other opera more recently performed at Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany, where it was cordially received 
and retained in the repertoire. Bucharoff composes 
in modern style without the objectionable features of 
what is known as modernism. He understands the 
orchestra and gives his music appropriate color. 
Being still a young man, there is no doubt that he 
will go far, and in so doing will add prestige to 
American composition, 


ANOTHER’ $ OPINION 

Now comes Lawrence Adler, writing in The Na- 
tion of December 5, and in a generelly discerning and 
discriminative review of Strauss’ Egyptian Helena, 
he joins those critics who see great merit in the 
orchestral pause (total cessation of music) which 
marks the first entrance of Helen and Menelaus. 
One cannot quite see why such an effect merits 
praise. The function of an operatic score is to 
illustrate every important action on the stage. If 
the composer suddenly lapses into silence during a 
vital moment he admits that he is devoid of the in- 
spiration. to express such an episode in tone. The 
Strauss pause was intended by him as a piece of 
extraneous showmanship but it totally misses its pur- 
pose to impress the audience. The general result 
of the “effect” is to cause the belief that something 
has suddenly gone wrong on the stage, or that the 
conductor or orchestra lost the thread of the music 
and are getting ready for a fresh start. 


TOO MODEST 

John Erskine, author of The Private Life of Helen 
of Troy, was the pianist in Brahms’ quintet, per- 
formed by the Musical Art Quartet at the Golden 
Theater last Sunday evening. Prof. Erskine played 
musically, but modestly, in his effort not to 
obtrude the piano pages in this noble work by 
Brahms. Less privacy on Prof. Erskine’s part would 
have made for a better ensemble tonally and dyna- 
mically. 


too 


cal quality, and the vibrato will be in evidence, giving 
charm to the voice. Listen carefully to records or voices 
of well known artists and you will hear the true vibrato. 
Listen to the singer whose voice you consider dull and un 
interesting, and you will hear a tone that is stiff, having 
a very irregular vibrato, perhaps none at all, and one in 
which the upper partials do not appear. 

It is the true vibrato, regular, with its life giving pulse, 
along with well balanced overtones that gives the voice its 
beauty and appeal. 

This subject is finely dealt with in a wealth of technical 
details by eminent authorities, such as Helmholz and Fourier. 

Respectfully, 


(Signed) Water B. GRAHAM. 


Criticising the Teachers of Prize Competition 
Contestants 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH. 


To the Musical Courier: 

I wish to beg a little of your valuable space in which 
to present another viewpoint in regard to the position taken 
by the American Academy of Teachers of Singing con 
cerning the incident set forth in the letter by Kempton 
Searle. 

No ethical member of that most unethical profession of 
vocal teaching can condone the action of one of the judges 
in handing Mr. Searle the name of a specific vocal teacher 
or of repeating to Mr. Searle the statement of the chair 
man of the committee of judges supposedly made while the 
committee was in deliberation. 

However, it seems to me that a concerted opinion of the 
judges, expressed through the chairman to a_ contestant 
successful or otherwise, should be very helpful, granted, 
of course, that the judges be competent and find themselves 
in unanimous agreement. No self-respecting vocal teacher 
should fear such a verdict or discourage pupils from par 
ticipating on account of it. 

At the Western Michigan contest the writer happened to 
be one of the committee of judges which included some of 
the best musicians in this part of the state. Among them 
were four vocal teachers. While the young women 
testants possessed uniformly beautiful natural voices, 
methods of production were so bad that no award was 
made. The young woman with the most beautiful natural 
voice sang in a manner that left no possibility of doubt in 
the minds of the judges as to the quality of vocal work 
she was pursuing. Furthermore, there was no_ possibility 
of doubt but that if she continued in her present method of 
vocal usage her voice would become totally ruined in a 
very short time. Now, our committee unanimously voted 
to instruct the chairman to suggest to the woman that sh« 
change teachers. | maintain that by so doing a real ser 
vice was rendered the young woman and the cause of good 
singing. I don’t know whether this action would be con 
sidered unethical by the American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing or not. I do believe, however, that a committee 
of reputable physicians would take similar action against 
an unworthy member of the medical profession who, con- 
sciously or ignorantly, destroyed a human body by _ his 
treatments. In conclusion, | take issue with the Editor of 
the MusicaL Courter regarding his insinuation against the 
integrity of those who give time and interest from busy 
lives to act as judges in such contests. I have acted a 
number of times in such a capacity and my colleagues were 
invariably generous, open-minded, sincere, and honest in 
the expression of their opinions. In a number of instances 
vocal teachers voted against their own pupils. I have noted 
but one occasion where the teacher of a losing contestant 
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WALTER DAMROSCH, 

going over the score of An American tn Paris with the 

composer, George Gershwin, at the piano. Mr. Dam 

rosch will conduct the Philharmonic-Symphony Orches 

tra when it presents this newest of Gershwin symphonies 

at Carnegie Hall, New York, on December 13. (Photo 

by International Newsreel) 

failed to congratulate the teacher of a contestant 
like a sport. 

Such contests are of immense 
to young singers. If the Atwater 
tirely an advertising scheme, as the Editor 
hardly seem necessary to award thousands of 
prizes and furnish actual engagements to the 
does the Editor not ascribe an ulterior purposs 
tional Federation of Women’s Music Clubs for 
young artist contests in which the winners 
stead of $5,000? Isolated examples of the 
man nature among judges to the contrary, 
been a valuable stepping stone to many young 
and an inspiration to enterprising and abitious teachers 
Very sincerely. 

(Signed ) 
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Levitzki Completes Tour 
Levitzki, pianist, 
land, which included two 
appearance in Liverpool, 
bourne, Bournemouth nd Southport. He also gave 
in Paris, Milan, Rome, Vienna and Budapest He 
been greeted everywhere by enthusiastic audiences, and the 
tenor of the press comments can be illustrated by the follow 
ing excerpt from the Londen Sunday Times: “Any 
week’s large company of piano recitalists, Mischa Levitzki 
stands out as giving a high degree of intellectual pleasure 
he very moderation of tone habitual to him is a welcome 
relief from the methods of other schools; 
uch would appear to be the mark of 
minds that attain philosophical poise in regard to musi 
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Mildred Emerson, dramatic soprano and 
opened a studio of voice at the Hotel 

\' daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. | 
November 26 

The Harriet S. Keator artist organ recitals in St 
M. E. Church, New York, have begun 

Katherine Bacon and Herbert Heyner were 
tists at the Hotel Barbizon concert on November 27 

Henry F. Seibert is giving organ recitals often in the Met 
ropolitan district. 
John Prindle Scott has returned to the 
summer spent at The Scottage. 
Grace S. Castagnetta, American pianist, 
recital in Berlin, Germany, last month 

George Blumenthal has returned from Europe 
completed for the Wagner performances 
begin in January. 

La Argentina breaks all 
New York 

Simon Bucharoff's new 
New York 

The American Opera Company is to give a 
in Jamaica, L. 

Herbert F. Peyser 
into the mystery of the 
Sketéhes. 

John Hutchins announced the 
idea in theatrical development. 

Betty Tillotson. has launched a 
citals. 

E. Robert Schmitz is to appear as 
Francisco Orchestra this month 

Lazare Saminsky 
Dresden, and 
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The musical characteristics of the French Folks 
been analyzed by Arnoux, French mezzo sop 

Van Hoogstraten has organized a chorus as a supplemen 
organization to the Portland Orchestt 

The National Federation of Music 
honors upon Rosa Ponselle 

San Francisco has a child prodigy, Rug 

The Cornish School reports one of the 
in its history 

Nettie Snyder has decided to locate in 

Stearn’s Snowbird, 
hold distinct 

Mozart's La Finta 
in Milan. 
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Marjorie Meyer was married on Dec 
Georg Flemming. 

Gabrilowitsch was the first guest conductor 
delphia Orchestra this season. 
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The Making, of 
a Vocal Career 


By Frantz Proschowski 











[wo things are necessary for a vocal career: first—voice, 
talent and personality ; second—guidance, or a teacher. The 
student must possess superior vocal gifts, recone Wye talent 
to express, ability for hard work and, above all, a greater 
surplus of judgment than ego. 
[he teacher must be one who, in his code of ethics, in 
ludes indisputable honesty toward the pupils’ welfare and 
who kaows the art of teaching as well as its applica- 
regarding the different temperaments of the students. 
and honesty on the part of both student and 
are absolutely essential. If at any time the truth 
either side for this or that reason is being evaded the 
structure started will tumble, either to remain a ruin or to 
be rebuilt somewhere els¢ To prevent these unfortunate 
nditions, for which the student always is the greater 
loser, I am writing this littie article of advice 
The moment your is being compared to known 
” been immediately discard the 
value to your talent 
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valuable. No one can determine what a student is able to 
do until work is started. The first quality to ascertain after 
we find a voice sufficiently valuable to undertake a career 
is talent to sing. This talent is developed through training 
the hearing of the student to understand the value and use 
of the natural vocal endowment. The one guiding the stu- 
dent must take care that an artistic and musical background 
is given the student. No effort is wasted which tends to 
give a student the classics in the vocal literature. Schubert, 
Schumann, Franz, Hugo Wolf, Brahms and other worthy 
composers should be studied. By this I do not mean one or 
two of the most hackneyed songs; I mean a definite knowl- 
edge cf the most characteristic music of the composers. The 
operas must be learned entirely, not only the arias, which is 
so often the case—and the same holds true with oratorios. 

To learn to sing in a hurry can only be hurried work and 
usually lacks foundations and very often is time wasted. 

Many music schools are only commercial institutions and 
have done as much as private teachers to overestimate in- 
ferior talent and have led the students to believe that a 
future exists where none is to be had. This is usually done 
through inducements of tricky scholarships with strings tied 
to the school’s cash drawer. Educational institutions, how- 
ever, of high merit exist, among which are the Curtis Insti- 
tute and the Juilliard Foundation. These great institutions 
help greatly, but no doubt they are frequently being imposed 
upon by students who pretend to be poorer than they are 
and thus block the progress of more worthy talent. 

Summing up the aforesaid remarks: Students should be 
careful of flattery. Many a vocal teacher of name and repu- 
tation, who claims himself as ethical is in reality what is 
termed as a high pressure salesman. This class of teacher 
is as dangerous in the vocal field to the students as is the 
salesman * the field of selling securities to the inexperienced. 

At the beginning of this season I had a prospect who had 
studied in America and Europe for fifteen years and who 
states the inability to earn $10.00 with his singing. Another 
returned from Italy after six years of study, who is just as 
bad off as the former and never will sing. I advised both to 
give up singing as a profession. So beware, young students, 
of wrong guidance! Results only prove what you learn. If 
you can sell what you have learned, don’t be discouraged. 
If not, look hard for the trouble and be just with yourself 
as well as with your teacher. Do not forget that even if 
your ambitions are, or were, grand opera, you can learn a 
great deal about the theatre and stage as a chorus singer in 
a light opera or production. No studio can give you this ex- 
x rience, and if you possess the real merit of promotion you 
have a far better opportunity while in the profession than 
when out of it. Accept a church position, no matter how 
small it may be. It is of utmost value, and is all experience 
and remember that most of our great artists started at the 
bottom. Practical knowledge comes through experience 
only. 

* * * 

In my next article I Shall write on the subject, What 
\merica Owes Its Music Students, and remember, influence 
may get you introduction but your intrinsic value depends 
on what you can do, and this only can put the box office 
value in back of your name. 


Agnes Fleming Gives New York Recital 

A very pleasing program was given at the Washington 
Heights Musical Club by Agnes Fleming, soprano, a pupil 
of Ethel Grow, on the evening of November 20 at Guild 
Hall. Miss Fleming, who has been heard on previous occa- 
sions with pleasure, has a voice of beautiful quality, warm, 
luscious, vibrant and capable of the expression of an almost 
infinite variety of feeling. She has gained from Miss Grow’s 
skiiled instruction an understanding of the importance of 
proper enunciation, phrasing and pronunciation, and shows in 
her interpretations also a musicianship that is above the 
average 

Her artistic growth since her last recital at Guild Hall 
about a year ago is marked. There is a certain freedom of 
emission which was not present on that occasion, at least 
not to the extent that now makes it so evident, and her 
voice also has gained in sweetness, elasticity and mellowness. 
It seems, too, that her feeling for rhythm, which was always 
impressively good, has improved. Her program included 
many works of high musical calibre, especially those by 
Brahms, Florent Schmitt and Debussy. There was a very 
large audience, one of the largest that has ever attended a 
recital by a member of the Washington Heights Musical 
Club, and the Guild Hall was entirely filled. Applause was 
frequent and hearty, and encores were demanded and given 
after every group and at the end of the program. The ac- 
companiments were sympathetically played by Sylvia Voor- 
hees 


° ye y > ° ° 
Mary McCormic Wins San Francisco Praise 
The following letter received by Dema E. Harshbarger, 

president of the Civic Concert Service, from Alice Seckels, 

anent the appearance of Mary McCormic at = series of 
morning musicales held at the Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, under her direction, speaks for itself and no added 
comment is needed, save to say that Miss McCormic stands 
today on the top rung of the proverbial ladder and that this 
position has been achieved solely by her own efforts. 
San Francisco, November 16, 1928. 

My dear Miss Harshbarger: 

I was more than delighted with your Mary McCormic, and she 
completely captivated my distinguished audience at the Matinee 
Musicale yesterday. It was interesting to watch the change which 
came over the people from cold scrutiny to enthusiasm, and genuine, 
joyous appreciation. She has that infectious good humor, which, 
dded to her beautiful voice, takes people out of themselves, and they 
were really quite crazy about her. 

At your convention last season I had heard so much 
McCormic’s personality, that I was really not prepared for 
which I think has so much splendor, brilliancy and beauty 

It is delightful to see an artist so enthusiastic about her manager 
as she is about you. 

With best wishes, I 


about Miss 
a voice 


remain, 
Very sincerely, 


(Signed) SECKELS 


ALICE 


Henry Street Settlement Music School Concerts 


The Music School of The Henry Street Settlement an- 
nounces six educational chamber music concerts at The 
Playhouse, New York, on Sunday evenings. The first in 
the series was given on November 18 and the remaining 
dates are December 16, January 20, February 17, March 17 
and April 21 


December 6, 1928 


Summer Impressions of Paris, 


Berlin and Milan 


(Continued from page 18) 
nent eg together with another distinguished musician, 
Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt, held in great esteem in Germany, 
did me the honor to call and congratulate me after the con- 
cert, saying many kind things. 
In DrespEN 

Owing to the great kindness of Dr. Alfred Reucker, the 
General Intendant of the State Theaters, and Professor 
Fritz Busch, General Music Director, I was enabled to 
watch the most intimate rehearsals and to follow the pains- 
taking work of the Dresden Opera, one of the greatest in 
the world. Invited to the State box for the evening per- 
formances, as guest of the directors, I could scrutinize the 
most elusive details of the conducting and stage manage- 
ment. 

I heard a most subtle and radiant performance of Mozart’s 
Seraglio and also some of the last dress rehearsals for 
Strauss’ Helen, made into a magnificent tonal and stage pic- 
ture by the art and tenacity of Fritz Busch, assisted by the 
active Otto Ehrhardt, stage director, and Mme. Ellen van 
Peetz Cleve, ballet master, one of the most gifted and 
famous German dancers. 

The Dresden opera leaves the impression of a perfect in- 
strument of interpretation. 

Dr. Busch’s great musicianship, his endless rehearsing, 
the amount and intensity of which is staggering, his extra- 
ordinary experience in the operatic field is undoubtedly re- 
sponsible, more than anything else, for the superb work and 
ensemble of the Dresden Opera. At the rehearsal of Rich- 
ard Strauss’ Helen, I heard from Dr. Strauss personally 
highest praises for Fritz Busch. The fact that this con- 
ductor was entrusted with the world premiere of Strauss’ 
opera is in itself indicative of the high esteem in which 
Fritz Busch and his operations are held in Germany. 

ITALY 

I was unfortunate to arrive in Milan just on the morning 
after the premiere of Pizzetti’s Fra Gherardo, Milan was 
filled with enthusiastic talk about Fra Gherardo and Tosca- 
nini’s glorious performance of it. Some of the musicians, 
particularly those of the left wing, thought very highly about 
the choral ensembles of the opera (Pizzetti’s strongest point 
always) but were critical of the overstressed declamatory 
style of the individual vocal parts. 

After Rome, musically guided by the marvellous and for- 
ward looking musician, Bernardino Molinari, Milan is the 
most progressive Italian city, as far as music is concerned. 
The great Toscanini and the Milan Symphony concerts, pre- 
sided over by Count Cicognia, an open minded gentleman, 
well informed about modern activities, have done much to 
introduce to Milan works by Ravel, Malipiero, Stravinski, 
Honneger, Respighi and other men of today. 

Among younger forces working for the modernization of 
Milan’s stage and concert platform I must mention particu- 
larly Domenico de Paoli. This gifted composer, writer and 
lecturer, founded the Circle of Art and Culture, where, 
working together with another talented young progressive 
musician, the singer, Ritta Stobbia, Signor de Paoli gave a 
hundred lecture-recitals devoted to new music. 

Domenico de Paoli, a beloved pupil of Malipiero and ex- 
ponent of his music, is the author of Three Nocturnes for 
orchestra, Campane for piano and orchestra, many vocal and 
piano compositions played by Casella and Cario Zecchi i 
Paris, Rome and Monacco. 


AND MILAN 


Music Lectures at N. Y. U. 

New York University announces lectures upon the reper- 
toire of symphony orchestras to be given by Martin Bern- 
stein on Monday evenings beginning December 3 and ending 
March 25. Illustrations will be either by phonograph or by 
artists especially engaged for the occasion. 
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FRANCES BERKOVA, IN PARIS, TALKS ABOUT VIOLIN TONE 


By Clarence Lucas 


Frances Berkova was playing the finale of Mendelssohn's 
violin concerto when I arrived at her apartment near the 
tomb of Napoleon in Paris. 

“Please do not judge of my playing from what you heard 
through the door,” said she: “for I am only trying out some 
chin rests. They are more important that most people think. 
If they do not fit, they hurt, besides making your shoulder 
tired. I think the clips should rest on the block to which 
the tailpiece is attached, and not on the edges of the vibrat- 
ing top. I am sure that certain chin rests change the tone 
of the violin.” 

“You ought to know,” I replied. 
speak about the tone you produce.” 

“Tone? I try to produce a fine tone, of course. Whether 
I succeed or not is for the critics to say.” 

“Have you any favorites among the violinists of the day?” 

“T like all the great violinists, and I am glad they are not 
all alike. Some of them produce a beautiful, rich, pure tone, 
but lack emotion. Some of them kill their tone with an 
excess of feeling, which causes them to bear too heavily on 
the bow. Some of them have a technical perfection which is 
enough to discourage every other violinist. Some excel in 
bow work, and some in finger work, and so on. Is it possible 
to produce a more beautiful, and at the same time, expressive 
tone than Elman makes? Is it possible to play with a more 
subtle charm and persuasive artistry than Kreisler has? Can 
the violin be played with a better balance between fine tone 
and faultless technic than Heifetz possesses? And there are 
others,—many others,—so many, in fact, that I often wonder 
why I should dare to play the violin in public.” 


“All your criticisms 


“Modesty is an admirable quality in an artist, but it is not 
sufficient in itself to scale Oly mpus,’ ’ said I. 

Frances Berkova laughed. “I’m afraid that work is more 
important than modesty. I meet many artists who are really 
great violinists in every sense of the word without being 
overburdened with modesty.” 

“But to return to tone,” I interrupted. “You think the 
tone sense is born in the artist and does not depend on the 
violin ?” 

“Certainly it 
scratchy 
Still, of course, a fine violin is a great help. 
is a beautiful Jean Baptiste Guadagnini. 

“And Elman plays a Stradivarius, 
Guarnerius,” I added. 


“Yes; they have magnificent instruments. But they could 
get a fine tone from a fifteen dollar Mirecourt fiddle.” 

“Are you staying long in Paris?” 

“Yes. At present Paris is my headquarters. I can work 
better in these quiet cities of Europe than in the midst of 
the life and rush and noise of the cities of America. Of 
course, I could go to the country, which is not convenient 
for travel. I have little time for the life of a student, as I 
have to travel so much. And what little time I have for 
study I feel I can use to greater advantage in Paris or 
Berlin than in New York or Chicago, for instance, where 
life is so intense and nervous. Besides, Paris is so central, 
whether I have to go to England, Germany, Italy, Holland, 
or Scandinavia.” 


is born. How often does one hear dry, 
lifeless tone from the best of Cremona violins? 
My instrument 


and Heifetz plays a 





Herbert Gould Having Busy Season 


Herbert Gould, basso cantante, came from Chicago to New 
York about a year ago, and during the interval he has ap- 
peared with success in opera, in concert, and as church solo- 
ist. Upon his arrival in the metropolis he was immediately 


HERBERT GOULD 


engaged for the solo quartet at the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, of which Harry Emerson Fosdick is the pastor, a 
position in which he will continue this season. Last year 
Mr. Gould had two engagements with the New York Ora- 
torio Society as well as other important appearances in the 
East. There was one appearance with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company, Alexander Smallens, conductor, with the 
result that he has been engaged for four appearances with 
that organization during 1928-1929, his first being as Pogner 
in Die Meistersinger on November 22. This fall Mr. Gould 
began his season with concerts under the direction of the 
Southern Concert Management at Asheville, N. C., and sang 
in Virginia and North and South Carolina. This tour 
proved so successful that he has been engaged for another 
series of concerts in the South in October and November, 
1929. Following. a busy winter of engagements, Mr. Gould 
will sing again in Cincinnati at the May Festival. He is 
well known in that city, having appeared there in 1927 under 
the direction of Dr. Van der Stticken, fulfilled two engage- 
ments as soloist with the Orpheus Club and having sung for 
three seasons as a leading basso with the Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera C ompany. He made 108 appearances with the Cincin- 
nati Opera in 27 weeks in 24 roles. In a_ period of five 
vears Mr. Gould has sung 116 performances in Cincinnati. 


Louise Lerch Enthusiastically Received 

Louise Lerch, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was soloist recently with the Wilkes-Barre Symphony 
Orchestra. Her programmed numbers were the Care Selve, 

3rahms’ serenade, Tes Yeux of Rabey, and Pearl Curran’s 
Life, and so enthusiastic was the < applause that it was neces- 
sary for her to sing several extra numbers, including Verac- 
cini’s pastoral, Meco verrai su quella, and the Caro Nome 
aria from Rigoletto. On the day after the concert, the 
Wilkes-Barre Times- Leader registered Miss Lerch’s suc- 
cess in part as follows: “Miss Lerch is charming in every 
detail expected. She had a gracious manner, neither bor- 
rowing the commercial grin of the sorority of singers, nor 
on the other hand trying to imitate the extreme shrinking 

modesty of the first violet. She was easy, graceful and 
natural. She is comely, and well poised. ‘One could both 


gaze and hear and = caiitienel Her voice is rangeful, 
meaning not merely a gamut of notes, but beauty in tone 
from top to bottom. Color leaped into the extreme flights 
and was kept in mid voice and in low excusions. . . We 
can think of only three of the younger group of American 
girls who match Miss Lerch’s vocal skill, repertory, and 
particularly her fine intelligence. And it is most refresh- 
ing now to know that we have, if few, still some natives 
of our soil who are coming to eminence in that acid test 
of the singer, the recital stage.” 

Among other recent engagements fulfilled by Miss Lerch 
were at the twenty-fifth anniversary celebration of Warren 
Acker as organist of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Allen- 
town, Pa., an appearance at the Syracuse Morning Musicale, 
and at Washington, D. C. 


Harold Morris Plays at Institute 


Harold Morris, pianist, gave a recital at the Institute of 
Musical Art on November 22, playing an all-Brahms pro- 
gram. For the sake of those who might be interested, the 
program is given herewith in full: Intermezzi, C major, 
op. 118, No. 1; A flat major, op. 76, No. 3; A major, op. 
118, No. 2; C major, op. 119, No. 3; Gavotte from Iphi- 
genia in Aulis (arranged by Brahms); four waltzes, B 
minor, B flat major, A flat major, C sharp major, op. 39; 
two capricci, D minor, op. 116, No. 7; B minor, op. 76, No. 
2; Sonata, F minor, op. 5; Ballade, G minor, op. 118, No. 
3; and Rhapsody, B minor, op. 79, No. 1. 

"Mr. Morris is an extraordinarily successful Brahms 
player. He arranged his program not in the order named 
but so as to provide variety as well as balance, and these 
attributes were so well expressed and so adequately inter- 
preted that he was able to hold an audience that not only 
filled all of the seats but also all of the standing room in 
the Institute hall throughout the entire evening. 

Brahms programs are rare and unusual, and it has often 
been wondered whether they would be sufficiently vivid and 
emotional to fill satisfactorily an entire evening of music. 
Mr. Morris certainly proves that such a program is not only 
a possibility but may be made eminently successful. It is 
not necessary in this place to enter into details of his per- 
formance, as any pianist who plays Brahms adequately must 
adhere to a certain traditional style and restraint without 
which the music of the great master would be made gro- 
tesque. It is to be hoped that he will repeat his experiment 
in a hall larger and more accessible, and under auspices open 
to the general public. 


Amato Sings Tonio in Pagliacci 


Pasquale Amato appeared in a performance of Pagliacci 
with the Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company at the Acad- 
emy of Music, Philadelphia, on November 21. His singing 
and interpretation of the role of Tonio was one of the 
many characterizations for which he won just fame during 
his many years of association as a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. His success in Philadelphia in the 
role was great, the audience applauding him spontaneously 
and the critics the next day stating that he was in excellent 
voice and praising him highly for his interpretation. 

Mr. Amato recently has been teaching both in Philadel- 
phia and New York, and frequently receives word of the 
success scored by artists studying with him. Robert Steel 
appeared recently in Heidelberg, Germany, singing the role 
of Valentine in Faust, and won splendid tributes from the 
press. Claire Alcée, on November 17, was soloist with the 
Syracuse Orchestra and was so well received that the man- 
agement engaged her for another concert on November 25. 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 


Patricia O'Connell, of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 


will sing Micaela in Carmen on December 27 with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 

Ethel Louise Wright, soprano, has been engaged as sou- 
brette by S. L. Rothafel (Roxy) for the Roxy Theater; 
she made her debut on the air on November 19. 

Joan Ruth, coloratura soprano, sang Nedda in Pagliacci 
on November 18, in Brooklyn. 

John Griffin, tenor, has gone to Detroit to sing in the new 
Fox Theater for four weeks. 

All of the above are artist-pupils of Estelle Liebling. 


Keator Artist Organ Recitals Begin 
Charles M. Courboin gave ~. first of the guest artist 
recitals at St. Andrew’s M. E. Church, New York, under 
the direction of Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, organist and director, 


FRANCES BERKOVA 
Pekinese 


with her 


on November 27, with many prominent organists in the 
audience; Frederick Schlieder and Firmin Swinnen will be 
heard in the next two recitals. Mr. Courboin played works 
ranging from Bach through Schumann and Widor, with the 
life and expression always present in his playing; splendid 
was the Passacaglia and overpowering in speed _ climax 
the Widor Toccata. Special honor guest was Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble, who designed St. Andrew’s organ, and Ae. 
an interesting address. Following the recital a limited com- 
pany remained for supper. 


gave 


New Engagements for Daniell Artists 

Lucy Lord, soprano, late prima donna of Hammerstein's 
Golden Dawn, has been engaged by Schwab and Mandel for 
the understudy part to Evelyn Herbert in New Moon, now 
playing at the Imperial Theater. 

Miss Lord, who was offered several prima donna roles for 
road companies, was playing the part of Sally in My Mary 
land at the Shubert Riviera Theater when she was given the 
understudy part. She took this, as it would enable her to 
stay in New York and continue her studies with Miss 
Daniell. She has only studied voice three years and started 
with Miss Daniell. Her first show was Vagabond King 
and after six months in the chorus she was given the part 
of Lady Mary. In this she received excellent press com 
ments. She gives all praise to her teacher. 

Annie Prichard, soprano, is playing the ingenue-soubrette 
part in Ned Wayburn’s Gambols. Singing is somethiag 
new for her as she has always appeared as a dancer. 

Catherine Gallimore is another Daniell pupil who lias 
come forward as a singer, now doing a dancing and singing 
part in Angela at the Ambassador Theater. 

Frieda Moss, soprano, sang for the Masons, 
the Eastern Star, at a special enterainment for 
Masons on November 21 at W. O. T. S. Hall. 

Walter Turnbull, baritone, and Muriel McAdie, soprano, 
both soloists at the Reformed Church of High Bridge, were 
soloists at a bazaar and entertainment given on November 
22 at the Auditorium. They both gave a program and were 
heard in duets. Muriel McAdie is engaged to sing for a 
banquet given by the Seamen’s Bank in January. All are 
professional pupils of atid Daniell. 


Order of 
Master 


Robert Steel Wins Spurs 

The American baritone, Robert Steel, has won his spurs 
in Germany at the initial performances at the Heidelberg 
Opera House, where he is booked for the entire season as 
leading baritone. He made his debut as Fluth in the sao 
Wives of W indsor (Nicolai). According to the Neues 
Nachrichten: “The interpretation of Fluth by Robert St 7 
was an exciting event. He disclosed a beautiful, brilliant 
baritone voice which it will be a pleasure to hear again.” 
His appearance a few days later as Valentine in Gounod’s 
Faust elicited the following comment from the same critic 
“He made an excellent figure of Valentine. He was par- 
ticularly effective in the lyric passages and was able to 
bring forth the spirit of the music.” 

In late October Mr. Steel made a flying trip to London to 
contribute a musical program to a fashionable “at home” 
given by the Spanish Ambassador and Mrs. Van Gelder on 
behalf of the Anglo-Spanish Music Society. The event took 
place at Grosvenor Square, the home of Lady Beecham, and 
was attended by the elite of London society and the local 
Spanish colony. 


Anita Rio’s Artists Active 


On November 13, Marion 
Dorothy Werner, soprano, appeared in New York at the 
morning musicale in the salon of Mrs. William Wood 
Ricker. Miss Werner scored a success in the singing of 
Neapolitan songs, and Miss Senta was enthusiastically ap 
plauded for the power and brilliancy of her fine voice in an 
operatic aria. Following this appearance, Miss Werner was 
immediately engaged for a concert in aid of the Rockville 
Center Hospital, where she also was well received. 

On November 15, May Hughes, soprano, and Vincent 
Mattina, baritone, appeared at the Waldorf-Astoria, in a 
joint recital for the U. S. Daughters of 1812. Both Miss 
Hughes, who is well known for her work over the radio, 
and Mr. Mattina, in his Spanish numbers, were well ré 
ceived. 

The aforementioned og are all pupils of Anita Rio, 
vocal teacher of New York. 


Senta, mezzo-soprano, and 
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HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 
118 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
The Leading Hotel on “‘Music Row” 

Situated a few doors below Carnegie Hall and 

Studios opposite Steinway Building and Chickering 

Hall, this hotel is strategically located for those 
interested artistically and commercially in music. 


Room with private bath (for one) $3.50-4.00-4.50-5.00 
(for twe) $4.50-5.00-5.50-6.00 
Parlor, bedroom and hath $6.00-7.00-8.00-9.00 
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country is its provinces. The reason that 
possible, is because Italy draws a 
values for her singers than other nations. 

Here, singing is not a gift which automatically trans- 
forms the possessor into a demi-god, but a serious business 
of the The singer must first learn his trade well, 
and then take his place on the artistic ladder a definite num- 
ber of steps below the composers and the directors. Thus, 
content with a simple livelihood, the Italian opera singer of 
moderate talent performs his repertoire of a dozen stock 
operas wherever and whenever the opportunity presents 
itself. So it is that even the large villages are provided for, 
and, on the opening night of La Favorita, the local picture 
is empty Cri 
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Philadelphia Civic Opera to Appear 
December 10 


he Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, contrary to its 
custom of Thursday evening performances, will give its 
next opera Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci on Monday 
evening, December 10. Ifor Thomas, the Welsh tenor, who 
recently arrived in this country from appearances at Monte 
where he starred with Yvonne Gall and Vanni 
Marcoux in Der Rosenkavalier, will make his American 
pera debut as Canio in Pagliacci. Since coming to America 
Mr. Thomas has gained national recognition from hi 
certs over the Atwater Kent Radio hour and from his many 
recitals in eastern cities. 
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Rock Ferris Successful in Italy 

MILA» \mong the interesting concerts of the month 
was the first appearance in Milan of Rock Ferris, the young 
\merican pianist. He played a number of old Italian pieces 
arranged by Respighi, then Brahms’ F minor Sonata, and 
shorter by Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, de Falla and 
other modern composers. His technic and interpretations 
fully indorsed the excellent reports which had preceded him 
from Rome, Bologna and Milan. Ferris had a splendid 
success. R. 
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World’s Greatest Thea- 
tre. People of discrimi- 
taste enjoy 
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50th St. & 7th Ave. 
Under the Personal 
Direction of 
S. L. ROTHAFEL 
(Roxy) 
Beg. Sat. Dec. 8 


“The End of 
St. Petersburg”’ 
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rounding program 
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Roxy's, with the best in 
motion pictures and di- 
Roxy 
Symphony Orchestra of 
110, Roxy Ballet Corps. 


Soloists. 32 Roxyettes. 
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Music and the Movies 











Roxy 

Riley, the Cop, featuring Farrell MacDonald, who is 
practically the whole picture, is a Fox comedy with a 
hundred laughs. It would put the worst kind of a grouch 
in good humor. 

On the stage, Roxy has again provided an excellent musi- 
cal menu. For the lovers of the classics there is a chore- 
ography of Chopin’s famous melodies, in four scenes, with 
the composer’s lovely waltzes, nocturnes and the polonaise 
as the themes. Patricia Bowman, George Kiddon, Dorothy 
Wagner, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Ballet, and 
Jean Hawley dance their way through Chopin's music. The 
Roxy Ballet Corps and the Thirty-two Roxyettes also par- 
ticipate. 

\ second edition of Impressions cf a Music Hall brings 
a varied list of artists: Nelson and Nelson, acrobatic dan- 
cers; Luana Alcaniz and Juan Puerta, in a Spanish dance, 
and the Thirty-two Roxyettes who bring down the house 
in a new line-up. 

The old Deutche Bierstubbe is effectively done and such 
Id drinking favorites as Du, du liebst mir im Herzen, 
Lauterbach, Bier Her and Lorelei, along with others, are 
charmingly sung by a chorus of seventy-five voices. 

Victor Herbert gems are rendered by the orchestra, while 
the news reel and Movietone round out the bill. 


Capitol 

Jakob Wasserman’s novel, The Masks of Erwin Reiner 
is the subject of the film at the Capitol, called the Masks 
of the Devil. The title is sufficient to let the observer know 
that the theme is the same one as runs through The Great 
God Brown, with the great difference that the masked char- 
acter in QO’Neil’s play is interesting and at times great, 
while Erwin Reiner is ludicrous in his most serious mo- 
ments. Unfortunately for John Gilbert, the impersonator 
(who is the big city type with the ability to fascinate 
women), we are living in a sophisticated age and we doubt 
if his supposedly fiendish looks could beguile even the lass 
from the country of nowadays. The f Alma 
Rubens, as the Countess, is the only real touch of color in the 
whole picture; Miss Rubens is exotic if only to look at, and 
the little part she has in the play she executes with a fine 
dramatic intensity. 

On the musical program David Mendoza leads his faithful 
orchestra through the 1812 overture; the Movietone news 
shows one extraordinary picture of the destruction by the 
Mt. Aetna lava, and also reproduces a speech of King 
George in a very clear and accurate manner, but the stage 
presentation was a little boring, we are sorry to say. Dave 
Schooler is the new conductor of the review, which presents 
the Chester Hale girls, a trio of funmaking singers, a gui- 
tarrist a la Pierrot, and an excellent dance comedian, whose 
name is not printed. 


presence ot 


Ralph Leopold Plays Wagner 

At the Wagner recital given by Mrs. Edwin Franko Gold- 
man and Ralph Leopold on November 21 at Acolian Hall, 
the subject of which was the Life and Loves of Wagner, 
the musical numbers were played by Mr. Leopold and were 
selected from the various periods of Wagner’s career, They 
included Mr. Leopold’s own transcriptions of the Prayet 
from Rienzi, Senta’s Ballade from the Flying Dutchman, 
the songs Schmerzen and Traume. the Siegfried Idyll and 
Britinnhilde’s Immolation and Finale from Gotterdammerung. 
All of this music was played by Mr. Leopold himself, not 
by the Duo-Art, although all of it has been made into rec- 
ords by Mr. Leopold. As has been more than once reported 
in these columns, Mr. Leopold has his own methed of mak- 
ing transcriptions which differs very decidedly from the 
method usually employed. He plavs the music, as nearly as 
is possible on the piano, just as Wagner wrote it, and the 
means of making the transcriptions is not that of the com- 
poser who weaves his own thoughts into Wagner’s crea- 
tions, but chiefly a matter of cutting and setting together 
of actual parts from the Wagner scores. One thus hears an 
actual rendition of the Wagner music with only slight cur- 
tailment which is in no way noticeable in the complete 
transcription. Mr. Leopold’s reproduction of the sonority 
of the orchestra tone on the piano is remarkably effective 
and renders his performances deeply impressive. 


Mrs. E. S. Kelley in New York 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, was in New York on a flying 
trip to speak on the General Motors’ hour when Rosa Pon- 
selle, soprano, was featured on the program. Mrs. Kelley 
presented Miss Ponselle as being the first artist honored by 
the National Federation in the Hall of Fame recently in- 
augurated, and November 15 has been set aside by the Fed- 
eration as Rosa Ponselle Day. 

Mrs. Kelley left immediately after her radio appearance 
for Cleveland and Youngstown, where she spoke in both 
cities. 
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Exclusive Management NSEL & JONES 
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Columbia University 
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CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
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Studio, 45 rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January 
Villa Martine, Beaulieu sur Mer, France, January until May 
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VOICE SPECIALIST 
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VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
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Representative of the Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris 
Examination and preparation. Authorized by Mr. Thibaud to 
vestmumnd selected students for his master class 
Address: Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 
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RECITAL MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
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200 Years 
In Music 


There is a 
Wurlitzer Piano 
== for every home 


120 W. 42nd Street 
New York 
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Recent Publications 











Octavo 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

God, That Madest Earth and Heaven, by 
Huerter. 

The Seven Vials, Paolo Gallico. 

Four Communion Service Responses, by William Ber- 
wald. 

Two Little Fleas, by Andrew T. Bogart. 

Along the Garden Ways, by William Clifford Heilman. 

The Rio Grande, by Bryceson Treharne. 

Hark! Hark! The Lark, by Franz Schubert, arranged 
by Ralph L. Baldwin. 

He Who Would Valiant Be, Russell Broughton. 

A Ballad of Christ on the Water, by Edward Shippen 
Barnes. 

Under the Swaying Pine Tree, by Monimia Laux Bots- 
ford, arranged by Henry Schoe nefeld. 


Charles 


Piano 
. Schirmer, ‘Iee., New York) 

Piano ag (The Pollywog, The Flea, The Old Spin- 
ning Wheel, The County Fair, The Squirrel, In Vaca- 
tion Time, Dancing "Round The May-Pole and A Sum- 
mer Day-Dream), by Mathilde Bilbro. 

Silhouettes (Veil Dance, The Drumming of the Rain, 
Dream-Spinning, Fugitive Butterfly, Chattering, Way- 
side Flower, The Race, and The Placid Lake), by 
Frances Terry. 

Zephyrs from Melodyland (The Little Prince, The 
Rainbow Fairy, The Merry Bobolink, The Pony Race, 
ioe Robin’ sL ullaby, The Little Patriot, Evening Song), 
by C. W. Krogmann. 


Miscellaneous 

Playtime, by Bernice Frost. 

Sweet Melody, by Frederic Groton. 

Sleep, Baby Dear, by Frederic Groton. 

Francesca’s Song, by Leon T. Levy. 

Islands, by John C. Holliday. 

Green Court, by John C. Holliday. 

Gypsy Kin, by Roland Farley. 

My Song, by Cecil Ellis. 

The Widow in the Bye Street, by Sidney Homer. 

The Little Brown Head, by Alice Warren Sachse. 

The Stranger, by R. Huntington Woodman. 

The Voice that Breathed O’er Eden, by Homer N 
Bartlett. 

I'm a Pilgrim, by Herbert Johnson. 

The Key to Love Divine, Walter H. Nash. 

Hear Us, O Saviour, by Bernard Hamblen. 

Just for To-day, by Mary Turner Salter. 

The Shadows of the Evening Hours, by Sumner Sal- 


ter. 


Betty Tillotson Concert Direction Notes 


Owing to the enthusiasm displayed at her first concert of 
the American Artists Series in Steinway Hall, November 
21, Betty Tillotson will continue the plan, using her own 
and also many other well known artists. Due to the fact that 
a week before the concert the hall was entirely sold out, 
Miss Tillotson has decided to use a larger auditorium, and 
hopes to have at least four more concerts during the season 

Oliver Stewart and Isabelle Burnada gave a program at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, November 24, for the True Sisters 
Association. 

Merry Harn, mezzo soprano and costume recitalist, 
appear at the Waldorf Hotel, singing old English 
French songs. 

Edith Abercrombie Snow, of Worcester, Mass., whose 
series at the Bancroft Hotel on Sunday afternoons has been 
established this season, and who has engaged her entire list 
of artists from the Tillotson Bureau, writes that all seats 
are sold, and the assurance of great success has been made 
by the enthusiasm of social Worcester. 


Corleen Wells Enthusiastically Received 

Corleen Wells, soprano, was received with enthusiastic 
applause by the audience when she appeared recently us 
soloist at the opening concert of the season of the Troy 
Vocal Society, Troy, The press was equally hearty 
in its praise of her singing. The Troy Times declared that 
the tones of her wide-ranged voice were clear and sweet, 
and were shown to best advantage in the aria, Ah, fors e 
Lui, from Verdi’s Traviata, which demands reaching ex 
tremely high notes and, as the greater part is sung without 
accompaniment, also requires a true tone conception. Miss 
Wells also was heard with the Vocal Society and in a 
group of eight English numbers which were highly enjoyed 
and merited the applause they received. Miss Wells re 
sponded with several encores. 


will 
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Louis Rigo Siuniies Chars Audience 


On November 8 in Montreal, Canada, at the Academy 
Dominion Park Lachine, Louis Rigo Bourlier, French bari+ 
tone, gave a program of songs before an audience that 
waxed most enthusiastic over his singing. His voice was 
rich, sympathetic and warm, and he possesses a charming 
personality and exceptional talent for interpretation. So 
enthused was his audience that many encores were necessary. 
The majority of songs which he sang were numbers which 
few singers ever have placed on their programs. Mr. 
3ourlier at present is making a tour of Canada. 


John Charles Thomas Praised 


John Charles Thomas opened his western tour in Denver 
recently with great success. The managers for Mr. Thomas 
received the following telegram from Manager Oberfelder: 
“John Charles Thomas gave a most gorgeous recital last 
night to a very large audience. Press and public alike pro- 
claim this great artist on his first visit to Denver. He is a 
great acquisition to any concert series in America. Fine 
concert. Went over big.” 





Concert Direction 


WOLFF AND SACHS 


Established 1882 
Oldest concert managerial firm in Germany 
Berlin W. 9, Linkstrasse, 42 
Cable address: Musikwol ff 
Managers of the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts 
(Wilhelm Furtwangler, Conductor) 
Managers Bruno Walter Concerts 
Directors of concert and operatic tours of many famous artists 
throughout Europe 
Representatives of the ag rg Opera Company of New York 
for Middle Europe 
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Management : 
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eMusic IN THE CPystic SCHOOLS AND CoLLEcEs 
Conducted by Albert Edmund Brown 
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chestra is in rehearsal under the direction of J. E. Maddy. 


in briaging about an appreciation of the true importance of 
music in education. 

An indirect result of the Dallas enterprise is an unpre- 
cedented demand for competent teachers of instrumental 
music in the schools. With it has come the discouraging 
realization that the supply of such teachers is woefully inade- 
quate and that, unless a supply can be created in a reasonably 
short time, the advantages of the Dallas triumph will be 
swept away. In other words, it is feared that many of the 
positions will be filled by incompetents, whose meager results 
will cause the schools to lessen rather than increase their 
interest in making music a fundamental study. 

Obviously, the best way to develop this army of teachers 
is to take the best music students of the country, upon gradu- 
ation from high school, and so enthuse them that they will 
seek the proper training for the profession of public school 
music, a well paid profession. This training can be secured 
by them in the colleges or normal schools that specialize in 
training music supervisors. However, it is first necessary to 
interest large numbers of talented high school students in 
that type of work. That is one of the functions of the 
National Orchestra and of its summer camp 

This camp, then, will give such students the impetus and 
vocational equipment of a more protracted period of train 
ing than that of their few days together at their special 
meetings. It will moreover balance this musical training 
with advantages in outdoor recreation that will make these 
summer weeks not only culturally but physically beneficial 
to the students 

For the purpose of administering the camp, as stated be- 
fore, a non-profit-making organization has been incorporated 
in Michigan under the title of the National High School 
Orchestra Camp Association. The officers are the following : 
president and musical director, Joseph E. Maddy, organizer 
and conductor of the National High School Orchestra since 
its inception; secretary-treasurer and business manager, 
Villis Pennington, president Interlochen Resort Association. 

The purposes of the National High School Orchestra 
Camp are: To provide an incentive to all musically talented 
school pupils to work for scholarship awards; to reward 
music students of outstanding ability by giving them the 
advantages of the camp, including participation in the or- 
chestra, band and other musical and camp activities; to give 
prospective teachers, music supervisors, symphony players 
and conductors a splendid start in preparation for their life 
work; to interest many of these talented students in the 
profession of school music. 

ee oe 


Wisconsin Teachers’ Convention 

The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association convened in Mil- 
waukee, November 8, 9, and 10, about 15,000 strong. The 
high light of this year’s meeting was the Friday morning 
music program under the direction of Edgar B. Gordon, 
professor of music at the University of Wisconsin, who 
directed the All State Orchestra, and Herman Smith, di- 
rector of music in the schools of Milwaukee, who directed 
the All State High School Chorus. These two organiza- 
tions a joint concert. All of the programs were well 
received 

There were 608 in the chorus and 387 in the orchestra. 
The playing of the orchestra was a great revelation be- 
cause of the excellent work done by these boys and girls 
from all parts of the state, who with one or two rehearsals 
played with precision, good tonality and smoothness. 

The chorus did excellent work especially with the cantata, 
The Song of Man, by Kountz, accompanied by the all 
Milwaukee schools’ orchestra and directed by Mr. Smith. 

An innovation was presented by Mr. Gordon in having 
the vast audience of 10,000 teachers sing with the chorus 
and orchestra The Pilgrims Chorus (Wagner) and the 
Cradle Song by Schubert (honoring the Schubert year). 
This was a success because the audience entered into the 
spirit of the ensemble in a truly inspiring way. The last 
number, America’s Message, sung by the chorus and ac- 
companied by the orchestra, the audience singing America 
with them (the chorus singing America’s Message), was 
thrilling. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to the sectional meetings. 
The music section program was as follows with Carle 
Oltz, Milwaukee Teachers’ College, as chairman: Or- 
chestra—Department of Public School Music, Milwaukee 
State Teacher’s College, Hugo Anhalt conducting “How 
the teaching of music appreciation may be correlated with 
other subjects in the Junior High School,” Marie Funney; 
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Stillman-Kelly Chorus from the Department of Public 
School Music, Milwaukee State Teacher’s College, Milton 
Rusch conducting; discussion on the training of the grade 
teacher to teach her own music led by Frank E. Percival, 
Stevens Point State Teachers’ College, and Miss Baker, 
Whitewater State Teachers’ College.) 

Thursday evening the Wisconsin Teachers listened to a 
notable program given jointly by the Lyric Male Chorus 
of Milwaukee and the Chicago Little Symphony Orchestra. 
_ Friday afternoon contained another half day of sec- 
tional meetings with the music section again having a profit- 
able program which was as follows: Sheboygan High 
School Band, Mr. Schlei, conducting; class lesson pro- 
cedure with demonstration on the teaching of band instru- 
ments, Joseph Skornika, Milwaukee; class piano demonstra- 
tion under the direction of Otto Miessner; a sixth grade 
class lesson from the Whitefish Bay City School, Cathryn 
Basque, Whitefish Bay. ; 

An interested visitor at the meetings of the Music Educa- 
tion sections was Ada Bicking, president of the North 
Central Music Supervisors’ Conference, who was introduced 
to the large delegation of Wisconsin School Music Super- 
visors at the Thursday afternoon sectional meeting. At 
the luncheon Friday noon for the music supervisors, Miss 
Bicking was the guest of honor and gave an instructive talk 
concerning the plans and the program for the North Cen 
tral Conference which is to be held in Milwaukee, April 
16, 17, 18, 19, 1929, with headquarters at the new Hotel 
Schroeder. 

FRANK E. Perciva., Director of 
College, Stevens Point, Wis., and 
Supervisors’ National Conference. 
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Meeting of N. J. State Teachers’ Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

The seventy-fourth annual convention of 
sey State Teachers’ Association was held in Atlantic City, 
November 8, 9, and 10. On Saturday evening, November 
10, a concert was given by the All-State High School Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which was sponsored by the New Jersey 
State Music Supervisors’ Association. The conductors were 
R. A. Laslett Smith, president of the New Jersey State 
Music Supervisors’ Association, Central High School, New- 
ark; John H. Jaquish, Director of Instrumental Music in 
Atlantic City, and C. P. Herfurth, Director of Instrumental 
Music in East Orange. 

The program was as follows: Symphonic Poem, Fin- 
landia, by Sibelius; The Last Spring, by Grieg; Unfinished 
Symphony (first movement), by Schubert; Valse des Fleurs, 
by Tschaikowsky; Prelude-L’Arlesienne, Suite No. 1, by 
Bizet, and American Fantasy by Herbert. The officers of 
the New Jersey State Music Supervisors’ Association are 
as follows: president, R. A. Laslett Smith, Newark; vice- 
president, Robert M. Howard, Passaic; secretary, K. Eliza- 
beth Ingalls, Westfield; treasurer, Maude B. Westcott, 
Salem. The general committee was as follows: C. P. Her 
furth, chairman, East Orange; C. E. Boyer, Boonton; A. H. 
Brandenberg, Elizabeth; Wm. R. Curtis, Wharton; Clifford 
Demarest, Tenafly; Carl Erickson, Asbury Park; Phillip 
Gordon, Newark; H. P. Ridgefield Park; W. B. 
Hitchner, Merchantville; John H. Jaquish, Atlantic City; 
Herbert Lloyd, Bound Brook; Joseph S. Lilly, Atlantic 
City; Kathryn C. McClelland, president, State Federation 
of Music Clubs, Wildwood; S. Frederick Monroe, Trenton; 
William B. Nassau, Glassboro; Paul Oliver, Newark; John 
V. Persall, Kearny; Moritz Schwartz, Jersey City; S 
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Fred 
erick Smith, Bloomfield; C. M. Tremaine, director, National 
Bureau fer the Advancement of Music; A. E. Ward, Mont- 
clair; Clarence Wells. 

The personnel of the orchestra was made up as follows: 
four flutes, four one English horn, six clarinets, 
four bassoons, six trumpets, eight horns, six trombones, two 
tubas, three drums, forty-four violins, fourteen violas, fif- 
teen cellos, six basses. 
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* * * 


Class Piano Study at Birmingham, Ala. 

Free piano instruction is being given to pupils of Phillips 
High School, Birmingham, Ala., carrying out a new ex- 
periment introduced by Leta Kitts, supervisor of music, 
and Ethel Thompson, who is the instructor. 

The method substitutes class instruction for private les- 
sons and is so planned that all of the children work during 
the class period, instead of waiting their turn for their 
teacher to hear them play. Each pupil has a dummy key- 
board at his chair. The room is equipped with two pianos. 

While two children play the exercise assigned on the 
pianos, the rest of the children practice on their dummy 
keyboards, watching their fingering, counting and getting an 
idea of what the piece sounds like. Since the 
limited to twelve or fifteen, each child has a 
recite during the class period. 

“When tried in the schools of Detroit, Mich., and Madi- 
son, Wis., this method worked out successfully, and there is 
no reason why it should not do the same in Birmingham,” 
Miss Kitts said. “Children can learn elementary music as 
successfully in groups as they can by private instruction.” 

The classes are proving popular with the high school 
students. More than 100 have applied, but not all of them 
can be accommodated until this form of instruction passes 
beyond the stage of experimentation and is adopted as a 
part of the regular music curriculum. 
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Alma Stoddart for Patchogue, L. I. 

Alma Stoddart, formerly supervisor of music at Clarks 
Summit, Pa., has been elected assistant supervisor, taking 
charge of music in the early grades in the Patchogue, L. L., 
schools, 
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The Harvard Summer Session 


The Music Department at Harvard University has de- 
voted its summer session in recent years exclusively to a 
course in the Appreciation of Music. During the past sum- 
mer a second course was offered in the Romantic period. 
The course in Appreciation was for many years given by 
Prof. E. R. Lewis, of Tufts College. For the past six 
summers it has been given by Prof. R. D. Welch, of Smith 
College, who also gave the new course in the Romantic 
period. A course in Public School Methods has for several 
summers been given by A. D. Zanzig in the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education. In Mr. Zanzig’s absence this past 
season, Lyle Ring substituted. 

The Harvard summer music courses attract a large num- 
ber of teachers and advanced music students. Colleges, high 
schools, normal schools, and studios in Boston and New 
York are represented in the classes. There are also a few 
college undergraduates from Harvard, Brown, Columbia 
and elsewhere. Courses are made intensive, each being 
planned to occupy all the student’s time during the summer 
Supplementary to the lectures and rez ading mate- 
rial on each of the subjects given, there are provisions for 
close, analytical study of representative musical literature. 
Students work with the scores and with reproducing in- 
struments under the supervision of the instructor, and the 
results of this study are kept in carefully compiled analysis. 
3y the end of the season each student has studied a suff- 
cient number of works in this way to give him some view 
of the main developments in the literature. In a word, the 
courses in Appreciation and the Romantic period have 
focused almost exclusively on the music itself, studied under 
supervision; lectures and books about the music supple- 
menting this first-hand analytical acquaintance. In the 
course in Public School Music a large amount of time is 
given to careful examination of material available for the 
teachers’ use in the school and the study of the various 
methods now in use. 

The. work in the classes is occasionally supplemented by 
concerts given under the auspices of the university in the 
new Fogg Museum of Art. These concerts are principally 
chamber music. Informal recitals are frequently given in 
the late afternoon for students in the courses and others. 

The registration in the course of appreciation during this 
past season was double that of the previous year. 
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Summer Study at Syracuse University 

The College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, held a 
most successful summer session from July 2 to August 14. 
Courses were offered in voice, piano and organ by some 
of the more prominent members of the winter faculty, in- 
cluding Dr. Wm. Berwald, Prof. Lowell Wells, Prof. Earl 
Stout, Prof. Harry Vibbard and Prof. Zeno Nagel. Courses 
were also offered in history, appreciation, instrumentation, 
harmony and public school music. 

Summer sessions at the College of Fine Arts at Syracuse 
are becoming well known and popular with students all 
over the country. They recognize that the work offered is 
of the highest standard, with instructors who are stimulat- 
ing in their inspiration and thorough in their teaching. 
Students, numbering over a hundred, attended the various 
courses offered in music. This shows a distinct increase 
over the number in attendance last year. Next summer it 
is expected that the summer session will be much enlarged 
and extended. Dean H. L. Butler, who has been lecturing 
at Columbia University during the summer session there, 
expects to bring to Syracuse, for the advantage of the sum- 
mer students, internationally known artists and teachers. 

During the session a weekly recital, arranged by Dr. Ber- 
wald, was given by the students. They were well attended 
and enthusiastically received by the students in other col- 
leges in the university and by the people in the city. 

The college itself is a beautiful building, its old red stone 
almost covered with ivy. Tall and stately, it crowns the 


hill, somewhat apart from the rest of the campus, overlook- 
ing the city beneath and the hills in the distance. It is a 
picturesque, delightful and profitable place to spend a sum- 
mer. 
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Summer Session at Pittsburgh Musical Institute 


The annual summer session of the Pittsburgh Musical In- 
stitute closed on August 4. The management reports the 
largest summer session in the history of the Institute, and 
the regular year closed with over 2,100 registration. 

This summer term in Pittsburgh afforded an excellent 
opportunity for those students who are unable to devote un- 
limited time to music during the school year or who wish a 
short preparatory course before undertaking the regular 
work of the fall term. 

The free recitals and illustrated lectures offered by di- 
rectors of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute have been a 
feature and have proven so successful that the idea will be 
continued every year. During Thursday afternoons of the 
recently closed the following programs were pre- 
sented: Nature as Expressed in Organ Music, by Mr. Oet- 
ting; Some Present-day Composers, by Mr. Boyd; Old 
Dance Forms, by Mr. Russell; Dance Forms in Organ 
Music, by Mr. Oetting; Schubert’s Harmonies, by Mr. 
Boyd; The Waldstein Sonata, by Mr. Russell. The Visu 
ola, new piano teaching device, was used during the summer 
to aid students. This instrument has been used to translate, 
simplify, analyze, and reduce the printed page to its natural 
application upon the keyboard. This is by means of lights 
that are flashed by the teachers, showing the pupil what and 
where to play. In fact the Visuola literally lights the way 
to the art of piano playing. 
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* * 
Delaware Schubert Week Celebration 


Schubert Week was celebrated in an auspicious manner in 
the public schools of Wilmington, Del. Approximately 
7,000 children were brought into intimate touch with the 
facts concerning Schubert and his works by means of in- 
dividual school concerts and also by moving pictures 

In every school in the city the pupils of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth years studied Schubert during their 
regular music periods, and as a climax of the entire work, 
special concerts were held at the close of the week. The 
school orchestras played Schubert music, the glee clubs sang 
Schubert music, original poems were written ahout Schu- 
bert, and many plays portraying the life of Schubert were 
given before large assemblies. Many local musicians gave 
their time to go into the schools and perform for the chil- 
dren, the most noted being Agnes Clune Quinlan, lecturer, 
pianist and composer of Philadelphia, who appeared before 
the High School Assembly in a lecture-recital. 

The Wilmington Music Commission sponsored the show- 
ing of a moving picture, The Life of Franz Schubert. This 
picture was shown to thousands of school children through 
out the week, and really made Schubert live again. The 
film was accompanied by Schubert music played by the High 
School Orchestra. 

Dr. Peter Dykema, of Columbia University, spoke before 
the members of Delaware State Teachers’ Association at 
their annual conference held at Newark. Del., November 15. 

Dr. Sigmund Spaeth addressed the High School students 
on November 14, charming them with his Common Sense 

f Music. 
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Opera at Pahlequah, Okla. 

music at the State Teachers’ 
Okla., writes that the opera, Bar 
celona, was presented by the musical organization of the 
State Teachers’ College during the summer. Courses were 
also offered in public school music methods ; orchestra, band, 
women’s chorus, men’s chorus, were active organizations. 
Private instruction in piano, and orchestral instru- 


Sue Thornton, director of 
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In BAND it is customary to tune to the Oboe’s “Bb,” or the (Bb) Clarinet’s “C” (Act ual Bb). 
“A,” or the €Bb) Clarinet’s “B” 


In ORCHESTRA it is customary to tnne to the Oboe’s 
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use it: While rehear sing, vee detect a discord % 
pitched in the key of B flat, while the oboe is in C. 
is D. 
C or some tone with C, 
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Upon referring to the Chart, you find that the equivalent tone on the oboe is ( 
> located the source 
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TRANSPORTATION CHART 
here shown through the courtesy of the York Band Instrument Company, 
for some devise or system to determine quickly equivalent tones on the various keyed instruments of the band. 
hich apparently exists between the clarinet and the oboe. The 
You ask the clarinetist what note he is playing. 


has been made in response to numerous calls 

How to 
clarinet is 
He replies that it 
and if your oboe is not playing 


of the difficulty. Here in compact form is a chart that 


vnll prove to be of ianadimaehle value in teaching both band and orchestra. 


Music Educators of Note 


ARTHUR 
EDWARD 
JOHNSTONE 


was educated in the 

public schools and the 

College of the City 

of New York. He 

studied piano with 

William Mason and 

Scharfenberg, organ 

and harmony with S. 

P. Warren, azd com- 

position with Leopold 

Damrosch. For some 

years he taught pri- 

vately, and was har- 

mony teacher at the 

summer school of 

Cornell University. 

He was also musical editor for the American Music 
Book Company, resigning in 1919 to become execu- 
tive editor of the Art Publication Society in St. Louis, 
which position he now occupies. He has composed a 
concert-overture for orchestra and orgai, about 1,000 
school songs and piano pieces. With H. Loomis 
he is author of the Lyric Music Series, four volumes, 
for use in public schools. He has edited lessons for 
use with the player piano and a system of teaching 
music by the phonograph. He is author of Instru- 
ments of the Modern Symphony Orchestra, a hand- 
book for students. 

Mr. Johxstone, besides being executive editor of 
the Art Publication Society, is director of the Pro- 
gressive Series Teachers’ College, an institution 
working on a Missouri charter and run without pur- 
pose of pecuniary profit. 
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Ex-State Supervisor of Kentucky Dies 

Director of Music 
Music in 
recently 
Louis 
served 


Caroline B,. Bourgard, formerly State 
in the schools of Kentucky and Supervisor of 
the Louisville Public died in Louisville 
following an operation for appendicitis. She was 
ville’s first public school supervisor of music and 
in that position until 1923 when she resigned to accept th 
place of State Director of Music, which she held until ill 
health made it necessary for her to resign. 

Prominent for many years throughout Kentucky 
cal activities, Miss Bourgard was chairman of the Woman's 
Club of Louisville and the Louisville Woman’s City Club. 
She organized the Louisvilie Music Teachers’ Association 
of the Kentucky and the National Conference of Music 
and was honorary president of the State Music Teachers’ 
Association. She was also president of the Advisory Board 

Miss Bourgard was the author of the Child’s Song Leader 
and the Book of Health Songs, which she dedicated to the 
children of Kentucky. She was also a prominent organist. 
She is survived by two uncles, Hugo E. Dreier and Charles 
E. Dreier of Louisville. 
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New Orleans, La. 
Notes 

The Louisiana State Normal College in Natchitoches gives 
an A.B. and M.B. in the music department. A number of the 
graduates of this school are either supervising or teaching 
music throughout Louisiana: Grey Hughes at Martin, Eliza 
beth McCollester at Kisatchie, Lynn Jones at Homer, Fern 
Parham at Lake Charles, Mildred Savoie at Crowley. 

Lillian Gerow McCook, supervisor of music and head of 
the voice department in State Normal, says that Christmas 
carols are to be sung throughout the community on Christ 
mas Eve. She has successfully carried out a community 
chorus contest at the Natchitoches Parish Fair; fourteen 
choirs competed, and in the afternoon a massed chorus of 
two thousand voices sang. 

Prominent in the musical life of this part of 
are B. S. Sweet, community song leader and tenor ; 
E. Steward, pianist and director of music at the 
College; Lillian Gerow McCook, supervisor of 
head of the voice department at Normal 
Toy, Florence Toy, Daisy Carlock, Pattie 
Frances McClung. 


Louisiana 
Mrs. S 
Normal 
music and 
Blanche 
Zeigler and 
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New Teaching Material 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
arranged for the 


(Miessner Institute of Music, 

Master Melodies, 
Miessner. This contains easy piano 
melodies as those contained in the Surprise Symphony 
Haydn, Minuet from the E flat Symphony by Mozart, Song 
of Joy from Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, as well as the 
shepherd song from the Pastoral Symphony by Beethoven 
and a number of other pieces by Rameau, Schubert, Schu 
mann, Nicolai, Verdi and Wagner 

Minute Melodies, also arranged by Mr. Miessner, 
a number of fine old folk songs together with easy melodic 
compositions by Mr. Miessner. A fine collection 

Solo Melodies, illustrating instruments of the orchestra 
composed for the piano by W. Otto Miessner, include Nex 
turne, Butterfly for violin, Serenade for cello, Peter Par 
Bubbling Brook, Shepherd Boy, Clumsy Clown, In Cam 
Hunting Song, Victory March. In this collection th 
characteristics of various instruments are explained 

The Melody Way, more melodies, a second series of twelve 
easy pieces for use with The Melody ie 

The Melody Way to Play the Violin, by W 
ner and George Dasch, conductor of the ” Little Sympiion 
Orchestra of Chicago, a valuable method, which will prove 
of value to teachers, who importance of right 
form in playing the violin. The progressive aixl 
the text is accompanied by four part tour finger forms care 
fully grouped and organized under a logical and scientific 
system, which are all illustrated and explained. 
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Gifted American Bari- 
tone Scores. A singer 
possessed of a charm- 
ing, velvety and artis- 
tically controlled voice 
who immediately sang 
his way into the hearts 
and esteem of his au 
ditors.—N. Y. Ameri 
can, Feb. 4th, 1928. 
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Merle Alcock, Mamedine contralto, is having an 
unusually busy season. She recently made seven appearances 
in nine days, singing at two performances of opera, one 
opera concert, one Atwater Kent Radio concert, and it 
three Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra concerts. 

Paul Althouse will sing the following important roles 
at the Cincinnati Biennial Festival next May: May 7, the 
tenor part in Mendelssohn’s St. Paul; 9, the part of Samson 
in Samson and Delilah, and May 11, Siegmund in Die 
Walkuere. Mr. Althouse will return to this festival, as he 
will to many others in the spring, a popular favorite, “long 
tried and never found wanting.” Incidentally, the tenor 
scored a most recent festival success at the Worcester, 
Mass., Festival on October 3 and 5, where he had previously 
sung many times. 

Mme. Bell-Ranske’s National Art Forum continues 
giving interesting affairs at headquarters, Central Park 
South, New York. November 18, juvenile members of the 
Forum appeared in songs and character sketches, including 
the boy, Charles Kowarn, who sang Angels Ever Bright 
wnd Fair. At the Forum Birthday Party, Herma Menth 
and Sylvia Altman, pianists, Joseph Sobolesky, baritone, 
and Mrs. M. C. Lodge (Tullik Bell-Ranske) appeared. A 
professional students’ concert was given November 22, at 
which the Bell-Ranske students showed the results of a 
year’s tuition. 

Gena Branscombe’s composition, 
Thee, is being featured by Rafaelo Diaz, 
his programs. 

Kate S. Chittenden, dean of the American Institute of 
Applied Music, was gratified with the large attendance at 
the Francis Moore and Annabelle Wood recitals, recently 
given at this institution. Her own pupils, all of the senior 
grade, will give a recital at headquarters, December 17. 

Richard Crooks appeared in Stockholm, Sweden, on 
September 26, receiving the warm praise of the critics. Said 
the Svenska Dagbladet, an indication of the unanimous 
praise: “Richard Crooks is one of those few artists who can 
perplex a critic and for whom the relativity of superlatives 
becomes so obvious that one rather defers from using them. 
A voice like Crooks’ must be heard! Splendid, intensive, 
glowing! How many times these terms have been attributed 
to artists, and in this case they are just as true, but they 
do not suffice. With Richard Crooks his instrument is as 
much soul as his soul the instrument! The technic has ceased 
to be the means. Everything which this voice produced be- 
comes music, tone-life and beauty.” 

Clarence Dickinson presented Elijah at the Brick 
Church, New York, November 25, with Corleen Wells, Rose 
Bryant, Charles Stratton and Alexander Kisselburgh as 
soloists 

Mildred Dilling appeared in Springfield, O., November 
22, in joint recital with Sophie Braslau. The harpist played 
two groups on an unusually interesting program. Recently 
returned from Europe, Miss Dilling resumed her concert 
activities in this country at once, 

Gottfried Galston, associated with the Progressive 
Series Teachers’ College in St. Louis, has an unsual itiner- 
ary for the weeks before Christmas. His schedule includes 
twenty-five recitals for the College; seven lectures and seven 
recitals for the sisters of the Catholic schools and convents, 
all in and around St. Louis. 

Leila Troland Gardiner received heartfelt plaudits for 
her recent singing at the Bowery Mission, and hurried from 
there to the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, where she sang for the 
Opportunity Club, earning five recalls 

Stuart Gracey has been booked to appear with the 
Schenectady Women’s Club on January 17 and with the 
Albany Monday Musicale Club on January 18, both organi 
zations being under the directorship of Elmer A. Tidmarsh 

Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, organist and director of music 
at St. Andrew’s M. E. Church, New York, presented Charles 
M. Courboin at the November 27, evening recital, when a 
large audience enjoyed the eminent organist’s program and 
playing. 

Arthur Kraft, tenor, 


Ah Love I Shall Find 


tenor, on all of 


will appear again this year in 
several Bach works. For the past three years he has been 
heard in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, New York, and also at the 
Bach Festival in Bethlehem, Pa. This season he already 
has been engaged to sing the St. John Passion in Cleveland 
and the St. Matthew Passion in Boston and New York. 
Mr. Kraft has been highly commended by the press for his 
singing of these works. 

Hazel Longman, soprano, will give a recital on Sunday 
afternoon, December 9, at the Brooklyn Little Theater, ac 
companied by Beatrice Wickens, who will also contribute a 

group of piano Miss Longman is featuring as her 
final group three of the seldom heard Weihnachtslieder by 
Cornelius, in recognition of the Christmas season. Novem- 
ber 21, Miss Longman sang before the Schumann Club of 
Brooklyn, and on December 19 she will repeat the Little 
Theater program at the Freedman Home. She also sang 
at Staten Island on November 26. 

Gertrude Lyons, blind soprano, pupil of May Stone, is 
meeting with success, having recently sung at the Chapin 
Home of Brooklyn, earning a return engagement. Novem- 
ber 17 she sang for the WOR tea party, and will sing for 
WEVD in the near future 

James Massell’s artist-pupils who have frequently been 
heard of late are: Beatrice Engel, who supervised musical 
plays and sang at the Camp Colony, Port Jervis, Pa., and 
also sings for Station WMCA: Carolyn Ghedoni, who sings 
for WEAF, and is soloist at St. Mary’s Church, Yonkers; 
Margaret Hoffmann, soloist of St. Paul’s R. C. Church, 
Jersey City, where Margaret -Gibbin also sings: Styepan 
Slvepoushkin, Russion basso, re-engaged as soloist by the 
Kibalchich Russian Choir. Irene Winger was guest of 

Adolph Lewisohn, Saranac Lake, where she sang frequently 

Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera, has been engaged to sing with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra-in*Gustay Mahler’s cycle, Das Lied 
von der Erde, at Carnegie Hall, New York, on January 3 
and 4. 

Yolanda Mero and the Flonzaley Quartet are fulfilling 
three engagements in Pennsylvania—at Sharon on Novem- 
her 27; Bethlehem, January 16, and Chester, February 5. 
On all three occasions the Schumann Quintet is the feature 
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of the program. These appearances were booked by the 
Community Concerts, Inc. 

Lambert Murphy, tenor, has been engaged for a per- 
formance of The Messiah with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra on December 18. 

Elly Ney, who recently opened her fall season in 
Europe with seventy appearances scheduled before February 
1, had to resort to flying in order to fulfill one of her en- 
gagements on time. After her recital in Dessau, the airport 
and plane manufacturing center in Germany, she had to 
hasten to Hamburg for her next appearance within a few 
hours. Prof. Junker, in charge of the port, arranged for 
the flight, and Mme. Ney arrived in Hamburg just in time 
to step upon the concert platform. So well did the pianist 
like the flight that it is reported that she has decided to 
fly to many of her future concerts. 

Gina Pinnera, due to the unusual success she achieved 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., on October 18 when she sang at the 
Founders’ Day Exercises of the Carnegie Institute, was im- 
mediately engaged by May Beegle, local manager, for a re- 
turn appearance on December 10 on the Beegle All-Star 
Course. 

Nadia Ruthenberg, Emma Vogt, pianists, and Harold 
Baas, bass, were heard at the November 15 concert by 
students at the New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe 
Leech Sterner, director. Miss Ruthenberg played the Grieg 
concerto and Miss Vogt Moszkowski’s Love’s Awakening, 
the former with energy and brilliancy, the latter with poetry 
and lovely touch. Mr. Baas, who is also an excellent organ- 
ist, displayed a voice of considerable range and power. 
November 22, Uarda Zella Sayre gave a recital of literary 
works by Kilmer, Wilcox, Bond and others. 

William A. Wolf, Mus.D., Ph.D., has an article on 
Early Protestant Music in The Cipher, the magazine of the 
Camden, N. J., chapter, National Association of Organists, 
with a photograph of himself. He is shown as a thoughtful 
and discerning musicologist. 


Leopold and Hartmann Quartet in Ohio 


In a joint recital with the Arthur Hartmann String Quar- 
tet, Ralph Leopold, pianist, was heard on November 8 at the 
State Normal College, Bowling Green, Ohio, in a program 
which consisted of a Beethoven quartet, the Franck quintet, 
and a group of piano solo pieces—Choral Prelude from the 


RALPH LEOPOLD 


Easter Cantata by Bach-Rummel, Arensky’s By the Sea, 
Humoresque by Rachmaninoff, Nocturne for the Left Hand 
(Scriabin), and Leschetizky’s Etude Heroique. The quar- 
tet was warmly received, and the Franck quintet in which 
Leopold played the piano part was also a pronounced suc- 
cess. Mr. Leopold’s group was greeted by a real ovation, 
and it was obvious that the large audience thoroughly en- 
joyed the performance. 


Colombati Artist-Pupil Scores Success 


Sara Davison, artist-pupil of Mme. Colombati, who made 
her debut last season in Rigoletto and Lucia, again achieved 
success in a concert tour through Texas. 

Following is a press excerpt in which a brilliant career 
for this young coloratura soprano is predicted: “Sara 
Davison possesses a voice of outstanding sweetness and 
true tone quality. Her coloratura is impeccable and her 
scales as perfect as those of an instrument. Besides her 
beautiful voice she held her audience with her charm of 
manner and appearance. Sara Davison has studied to good 
purpose with Mme. Colombati in New York. Her technical 
preparation is almost flawless. In the brilliant Carnival of 
Venice and the Shadow Dance from Dinorah, Miss Davison 
followed embellishments with accuracy and true pitch. Phras- 
ing and voice production were beyond criticism, and there 
was art in the arrangement and choice of program numbers.” 


H. Waldo Warner's New String Quartet 


J. Fischer & Bro. announce the acceptance for publication 
in Fischer Edition of H. Waldo Warner’s Suite in the 
Olden Style for four strings, recently performed in London 
for the first time by the London String Quartet. This opus 
34 by Warner, consists of the four numbers: (a) Prelude 
(Fughetta), (b) Sarabande, (c) Bourrée and Chorale, (d) 
Introduction and Gigue. Press criticisms were unusually 
favorable. The work is due from the press before the end 
of the present year. 
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Cornish School Activities 


of the largest enrollments in its 
Seattle, Wash., reperts a most 


the 
and 


history, 
active 


With 
Cornish School, 
busy season. 

The Cornish 
Levienne, cello ; 
cert for the soiree 
home of Mr. and 
S. Downey. 

Louise Scelberg and Mme. Poncy 
opened the Sunset Club season on 
October 17, with a plastique ensem- 
ble, in which they were assisted 
by Elizabeth Robinson, Dorothy 
Fisher, Beth Nelson, Gertrude 
Austin, Myrtle Mary Moss, Eliza- 
beth Campbell and Barbara Wil- 
liams. Mr. Meremblum and Mme. 
Poncy in sonata recital were the 
second attraction of the Sunset 
Club program. 

Maurice Colbourne, director of 
the English Repertory Company, 
playing a repertory of Shaw com- 
Seattle the week of No- 
addressed the senior as- 
Cornish Theater on 


one 


violin; Kolia 
opening con- 


Trio (Peter Meremblum, 
Berthe Poncy, piano) gave the 
season at the 
Mrs. Archibald 


edies in 
vember 5, 
sembly at the 
November &. 

\nother part of the 
School program for the 
the active support of the 
morning concerts of the 
Symphony Orchestra. 
the cooperation of the teachers of the elementary depart 
ment and the board of trustees, eighty young students in the 
Saturday morning classes of the elementary department were 
given tickets to the concerts. They attend in a group, ac 
companied by their teachers, and have a special section in the 
theater. 


Elsie 


Cornish 
season 1S 
Saturday 

Seattle 
Through 


Seated m center, 


Berthe 
Saturday 


young piano pupil of 
Symphony at the 


DeLong, talented 
Poncy, was soloist with the 
morning concert, November 10. 

The dance department, under Caird Leslie, gave a Circus 

sallet and divertissements in the Cornish Little Theater on 
November 23. Recently twelve Cornigh Dancers appeared 
on the Orpheum Theater program in The Blue Danube 
Waltz. 

The Cornish Junior String Quartet (Stanley Spiegelman, 
first violin; Mary Jones, second violin; Donald Bushell, 
cello; Lenore Ward, viola) will give a concert in Yakima 
early in December, under the auspices of the Yakima Ladies’ 
Musical Club. Preliminary meetings have been held for the 
organization of a Chamber Music Society, the first in Miss 
Cornish’s apartment at the school on November 4, at which 
Gertrude “oN was elected president, pro-tem. 

December 14 and 15, Ellen Van Volkenburg will pre 
sent the Conish Players in The Constant Nymph, by 
Margaret Kennedy and Basil Dean, at the Metropolitan 
Theater. Performances are being sponsored by the Ma- 
drona, Phinney Ridge and Mt. Baker Park units of the 
Music and Art Foundation. 


15,000 at Curtis Institute Concert 
audiences that has attended : 
foyer of 
November 18, to 
hear the first of a series of programs by student organiza 


Probably one of the largest 
concert devoted to chamber music assembled in the 
the new Philadelphia Museum of Art on 


mbrandt photo 


THE SWASTIKA QUARTET 


concerts have 
Museum, 


tions of the Curtis Institute of Music. The 
been arranged by Fiske Kimball, director of the 
and Mrs. Edward Bok, founder of the Institute, to further 
the cultural influence of the Museum. The programs will 
be given monthly under the direction of Louis Bailly, head 
of the chamber music departinent of the Institute. 

The opening program consisted of the Schubert quintet in 
C major and the Chausson Concert, opus 21. The Schubert 
number was played by the Casimir Quartet, consisting of 
Henri Temianka and John Richardson, violins; Max Aron 
off, viola, and David Freed, cello, assisted by Tibor de 
Machula, cello. The Chausson Concert was given by the 
Swastika Quartet, consisting of Gama Gilbert and Benjamin 
Sharlip, violins; Sheppard Lehnhoff, viola, and Orlando 
Cole, cello, with the solo passages for piano and_ violin 
played respectively by Jeanne Behrend and Iso Briselli. 


Christine Clemson Sings in Pittsburgh 
representative audience, made up 
Christine Miller Clemson sang a pro- 
Century Club, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on November 22, with Earl Mitchell providing. adequate 

and artistic accompaniments 
Appearing in afternoon dress, 
program informally and charmed 
so frequently done when she was in 
concert work. The voice was vibrant, her style and in- 
terpretation marked by artistic restraint that gave au- 
thority to,her singing. The program opened with Henschel’s 
Morning Hymn, and that group included also the Song of 


3efore a large and 
chiefly of members, 


gram at the Twentieth 


Mrs. Clemson gave het 
her listeners as she has 
the full swing of 


1928-1929 VIOLIN CL. 


second 


1928 


An Old Forgotten Note, .Har- 
Schaeffer; closing with 


December 6, 


Marie Antoinette, Jacobson; 
vey Gaul; The Sea, by Grant 
James Rogers’ The Last Song, the last two proving 
favorites. A Schubert group followed, when Mrs. Clem- 
son sang An die Musik, Haidenroslein and Am Meer, with 
Hugo Wolf’s Kennst du das Land following as a separate 


ISS OV PETER MEREMBLUM, 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

are Mr. Meremblum and Nellie C. 
of the school. 


CORNISH SCHOOL, 


Cornish, director 


row, 


formed the climax of the pro- 
gram, from whatever angle it was viewed. Artistic per- 
ception, fine yocalism, pure diction and understanding and 
musical reverence for the German lieder form marked 
her performance. 

The program closed with a group of Negro Spirituals, 
five in all, and for which Mrs. Clemson has come to have 
more than ordinary understanding and lovely vocal feeling. 
Any occasion which brings this still popular artist before 
an audience in Pittsburgh is a happy one and her pro- 
grams always reflect the sterling worth of the singer. 

IE 


W. 


number.’ These four songs 


Cincinnati Conservatory to Use Modern 
Russian Scenery 

“Scenery, unless it is exceptionally well made, 
bad,” said Maria Kirsanova, well known actress of Moscow, 
Russia, and wife of Alexander von Kreisler, now director 
of the School of Opera of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. 

“It is much better,” she continued, “to have only a sug- 
gestion of scenery and use curtains for the entire setting. 
It is the modern idea that is being carried out all over 
Europe, and I find it has splendid results. All audiences 
have imagination and the setting that they can supply in 
their minds from the simple sug; that are made 


is very 


gestions 
from properties and some beautiful curtains is far superior 
to the effect created on them by cheap, dilapidated, painted 
If a scene is laid in a grove, one conventional tree 
will give the idea perfectly. It simplifies the stage manag- 
ing and gives the performers so much more scope to present 
the entire idea of the performance to their audience without 
the intrusion of other ideas and suggestions. It also puts 
more responsibility on the shoulders of the performers, 
which is good for their art. However, with this type of 
stage setting the most important thing is the lighting.” 

Mme. Kirsanova assisted Mr. von Kreisler in staging 
his first performance of Scenes from Operas, in the Con- 
servatory Concert Hall, December 4 and 5, and is working 
out all the settings, properties and stage action according 
to this modern Russian school. It will be the first time 
such an experiment has been tried in Cincinnati, and naturally 
much interest has been aroused. In regard to coaching 
pupils, Mme. Kirsanova made the following remarks: 

“So many young students with good voices study for 
years and then find that they have grand opera voices and 
must learn to act as well. It is usually too late and they 
are always awkward and self-conscious. To get the best 
results, acting should be studied from the very beginning 
acting and singing should always develop hand in hand, then 
the student is ready for any career. In the meantime, how- 
ever, knowing how to put the emotion of a song into acting 
helps them to sing it more artistically and intelligently, even 
though they are going to do it quite calmly in a concert hall.” 

Mme. Kirsanova was very enthusiastic about the voices of 
the young people who appeared in the performances on 
December 4 and 5, and was assured that with these materials 
she could give a very adequate performance and demon- 
stration according to her theories. 


sets. 


Dutton Publishes Dorothy Gordon’s Book 


P. Dutton has published an interesting new song book 
for children, Sing It Yourself, by Dorothy Gordon, who 
gave the first of a series of recitals at the Heckscher 
Theater on Saturday morning, November 17. George H. 
Gartlan, supervisor of music in the public schools of New 
York, has written the following about the book: “In Sing 
It Yourself we have a charming ag of songs not only 
delightful in their entertaining quality, but decidedly educa: 
tional in bringing to the children a knowledge of the native 
music of America, and of other lands ickallion Continental 
Europe and the British Isles. These songs were selected as 
the result of many concert programs given by the editor 
to audiences composed of thousands of eager young music 
enthusiasts, hungry for emotional knowledge. Few people 
possess the dramatic charm of Miss Dorothy Gordon, and the 
fascinating introductions to the songs, which Miss Gordon 
gives at her recitals, are retold here for all who desire to 
learn.” 


Scholarships W ith Mario Corti Granted 


violin scholarships, given by the Italian daily II 
for study with Mario Corti at the Mannes School, 
together with two others added by David Mannes and Mr. 
Corti himself, were awarded among forty competitors. The 
winners are John Lamagra, Charles Sorrentino, Pardo Fan- 
telli, Joseph Bicndi, and Ernest Giovanelli. 


Three 
P rogresso 
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Leonora Cortez Captivates on Western Tour 

Sr. Paut, Minn.—In these days of generally fine pianists 
it takes an artist of unusual powers to command the atten- 
tion of the public; one of these, undoubtedly, is Leonora 
Cortez. For two seasons she has been acclaimed in Ger- 
many, England, Holland, and this is her third concert tour 
in America, Miss Cortez appeared before the Schubert 
Club at the People’s Church. Superlatives have been ex- 
hausted about the beauty and brilliance of her playing, and 
the following criticism from the St. Paul Pioneer Press best 
confirms all that has been said previously about her: 

“Miss Cortez belongs to the comparatively small group of 
artists who, having command of a really dazzling technic, 
withstand all temptation to exploit it for its own sake. 
Threughout a recital which called unremittingly for a sus- 
tained outlay of physical strength, this young woman never 
made the listener feel that an exhibition was taking 
place. Every item of a remarkable pianistic equipment was 
put, as unobtrusively as might be, at the service of the 
composer, and some extraordins arily beautiful music naturally 
resulted. 

“The inner satisfaction of the imagination was not over- 
looked. There was surprising completeness in the way this 
artist conveyed mental images, as, for instance, they pro- 
jected themselves through Cesar Franck and Debussy. The 
mystical haze which each of these two spreads so uncannily 
over the fabric of his music was truly interpreted in the 
case of the elder one as incense before the altar, and in the 
meaning of the other as the out-of-door mist. 

‘The extremely difficult French Suite in G major by Bach 
opened the program, its performance establishing Miss Cor- 
tez at once as a musician of intellectual maturity. Her con- 
trol of basic pulsation through all the dstractng hazards of 
complex cross-rhythms was a masterly accomplishment, as 
were her sustaining of a spirited mood and tonal brightness 
throughout the length of the work. 

“In the Prelude, Choral and Fugue of Cesar Franck she 
disclosed an onele combination of the architectural with 
the psychic sense. It is easy to believe that the composer, the 
beloved ‘Pater Seraphicus,’ would himself have listened hap- 
pily to so clear a recognition of the great twin factors in his 
art—profeund religious faith, and a sublimated musical 
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genius. Of timely import was the inclusion of a particularly 
bright and ingratiating one of the Schubert Laendler, adap- 
tations of the typical spirit and rhythms of Austrian peasant 
song and dance. This was followed by a brilliant perform- 
ance of Schumann’s Faschingschwank, which, being trans- 
lated as nearly as may be, refers to the echoes of gaiety from 
the ‘Fasching,’ Vienna’s pre-Lenten carnival. 

“Exquisitely atmospheric, and_ still perfectly modelled, 
was the Debussy Reflets dans l’eau, which followed the lovely 
— and Etude of Scriabine. The Saint-Saéns Toccata, 
op. 3, closed a program singularly rich in the solid satisfac- 
tions of music, delivered at the hands of a young artist 
whose future would seem to be linked with boundless possi- 
bilities. 

“A word is due her management of that far from negli- 
gible detail, dress. She wore a smart, gracefully cut frock 
of black velvet, with long sleeves, and unrelieved by adorn- 
ment of any kind. The general effect, especially in the 
pleasing absence of bright lights, was restful to the eye, and 
conducive to easy concentration on the music. 


Fred Patton t to o Siig Bach Passion 


Another engagement has just age announced for Fred 
Patton on Good Friday, March 29, when he will sing the 
baritone role in the performance a the Bach Passion to be 
given by the Boston Handel and Haydn Society. This is a 
role that is particularly well sung by Mr. Patton and one for 
which he is annually in great demand. Besides being well 
known as a concert singer and as a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Mr. Patton has also distinguished 
himself on the golf course, having recently won a prize in 
the golf tournament of yo Queensboro —— Club at the 
Lakeville Country Club, Great Neck, 


Carl Busch Conducts Citi Dedication Ode 


The musical part of the program at the dedication of the 
new dormitory building of the Kansas City Horner Con- 
servatory of Music on November 10, included Carl Busch’s 
Dedication Ode, for women’s chorus, baritone string 
orchestra and two pianos, conducted by the composer. 

According to the Kansas City Star and Times this num- 
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ber “is quite the best of Mr. Busch’s recent works, a fact 
the audience recognized with appl: 1use more than sufficient 
to have warranted a repetition.” That he “has created, 
nearly all the way through, lofty melody, and has given it 
pungency with a most original and logical harmonic founda 
tion” and that he “has used the solo voice with ingenuity 
and point both in the solo and the obbligato passages” 1s 
also the opinion of the same writer. 

Composition and conductor met 
of the large audience. 


with the full approval 


N. A. of O. Public Meeting 
Willard Irving Nevins, organist and musical director at 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, New York, Rev. Benjamin 
Franklin Farber, D.D., minister, was host to the National 
Association of Organists, Reginald L. McAll, president, on 
November 15. This took the form of a conference on church 
music, Dr. Harold W. Thompson, of Albany, speaker 
Timely topics were discussed, over 200 organists of promin 
ence being present. Discreet remarks by President McAll, 
with further comments by Messrs. Yates, Waters, Sammond, 
Riesberg and others, were heard. At the bountiful church 
supper which followed, a welcome by Dr. Farber, 
by President McAll, and many compliments to organist 
Nevins, were features. <A _ festival service followed 
in the church auditorium, when Ernest White (organ) and 
F. W. Volkel (piano) performed the William 
Symphonic Prelude, which won the N. A. O 
1927-28. Candlyn’s Cantata, The Four 
formed by the following: Lillian 
Georgia Graves, contralto; Allan 
Stamy, Theodore Webb, 
the Choir of St. Bartholomew's Church. The 
was well planned and carried out. 


response 
these 


Berwald 
Prize for 
Horsemen, was per 
Gustafson, soprano; 
Jones, tenor; J. Ralph 
bass; guest baritone: members of 
entire affair 


Rosamund Leweck to Give Boston Recital 
Rosamund Leweck, heard in 
the Hotel Vendome, December 9. 
assisted by Carolyn Lowenstein Lewis, pianist. 
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Musical Characteristics of the 


French Folkson3, 


(Continued from page 15) 


dition which created the term “‘diseuse.” 
also involved “acting.” 

Speaking of the Breton folksong, Bourgault-Ducoudray 
says: “One of the characteristics of the Breton singing is 
the accent; the melody is always subordinated to the word, 
and has no other mission than to enhance it. There is a 
Breton proverb that ‘the singer who loses his words loses 
his melody.’ This proverb is in itself a treatise in esthetics.” 

M. de Moudron, in one of his articles on French folklore, 
says: “Our old songs are lost even more in their tradition 
than in their text. Only a few ancients still live in our 
provinces who know how to recite them and ‘mime’ them 
according to the tradition of our ancestors.” 

It has been my privilege as a little girl, however, to hear 
the old songs sung, and see them acted and danced by the 
peasants of “la Bresse,” a rich plain north of Lyons, where 
ancient customs and traditions are still honored. 

In their execution as well as in their musical character- 
istics, our folksongs are rooted in the same traditions as the 
songs of ancient Greece, and the art of acting is necessary to 
interpret them corre ctly. It is therefore interesting to note 
a few particulars as to their vocal emission and style, for 
here again the same analogy is to be found. 

In the notations of Greek ecclesiastic music there is a sign 
called “endophonon,” which means, “Here the executant must 
sing through his nose.” In some parts of France, as in 
Brittany, the nasal emission is raised to the importance of a 
style, and is supposed to be indispensable to a refined rendi- 
tion. The Bretons also have a partiality for high notes held 
at length, especially at the end or the beginning of their 
songs, and for ornamental or grace notes which render the 
notation of their songs very difficult. 

Such notation, however, has been exquisitely done by Jean 
Huré in a group of Chansons Bretonnes. The attention 
which is thus being given to the folksong by modern com- 
posers leads me finally to make a few comparisons between 
folk music and contemporary music, from the point of view 
of modes, rhythms, and execution. 

There is no doubt that modern composers, beginning with 
Berlioz in France and Glinka in Russia, have followed the 
suggestion made by Jean Jacques Rousseau in the Eighteenth 
Century: “One hopes that these precious remnants of an- 
tiquity will be transmitted to those who may have enough 
talent to enrich therewith our modern music, which is by no 
means as perfect as it is thought to be.” 

And there is the suggestion made by Bourgault-Ducou- 
dray in 1885: “It is necessary that musical inspiration should 
find renewed strength in the folksongs, with their type of 
melody eternally young, eternally true. Their elements of 
expression have not been sufficiently exploited by savant 
music, which is less rich than the old popular music in its 
rhythms and modes.” 

It is perhaps superfluous to call attention to the liberal use 
which —— today are making of these rhythms and 
modes. But I wish to say that the reproach made against 
our modern composers, that in their treatment of folk music 
they deteriorate it with complexities, harmonizations, and so 
on, may not be well founded. Again I quote Bourgault- 
Ducoudray: “The old popular modes are not at all unsuited 
to harmonization; they are rather like the roots of new har- 
monic formulas which will inspire new accents when they 
are put at work and used spontaneously by composers.” 

It has taken a genius like Moussorgski to transcribe folk 
music as described by Georges Sand and others whom I have 
cited here. Moussorgski, with his marvellous variety of 
colors and rhythms, illustrates his text so truthfully, so 
richly, and so powerfully that he seems a genius blossom- 
ing directly from the soil. 

Of the French composers, several names come to my 
mind, but I shall cite only two from those included in my 
programs. There is Canteloube, with his rich variations on 
bourrees and pastourelles so expressive of rustic life, in 
which we find the purity and delicacy of curve of a Grecian 
urn or of a hilly horizon, and the transparency and playful- 
ness of waters or of the heart of a young shepherdess, con- 
trasted with the metallic colors and rude accents reflecting 
all that is still hard and unpolished in peasant life and in the 
peasant heart. 

There is Jean Huré, whose subtle nuances and exotic har- 
monies evoke all the imaginative genius of the Breton peo- 
ple, and whose variety of rhythms and delightful use of 
grace notes illustrate his text so naively and wittily. 

Thus we might extend the list of composers who, as urged 
by Rousseau and Ducoudray, are finding musical inspiration 
in the folksong, that “precious remnant of antiquity. 


Such interpretation 


Robin Hood Well Given 

In last week’s issue of the MusicaL Courter appeared a 
review of the opening performance, on November 19, of 
Robin Hood, as presented by the Little Theatre Opera Com- 
pany, William J. Reddick, musical director, at the Heckscher 
Theater. 

On November 24, the writer attended a matinee, undoubt- 
edly given for the children, who certainly did enjoy it, 
especially the humorous acting and singing of Wells Clary 
as the Sheriff of Nottingham. During the singing of the 
solos and chorus in general the little tots showed a surpris- 
ing attentiveness that proves children can be interested in 
music, if the proper vehicle is provided. The performance 
on this occasion incorporated the artistic services (and their 
voices were excellent) of William Hain, Wells Clary, Bea- 
trice Mack, Janet O'Connor, Olive Uebel, Warren Terry, 
Harold Wollenhaupt, Mary Hopple, Henry Ramsey and 
Foster Miller. The chorus is good to look at and sings well. 
The orchestra, under Mr. Reddick, furnished a splendid 
background for the performers. All in all, a trip up town to 
hear Robin Hood is worth the trouble. 


Philharmonic Pension Concert, December 17 


At the pension fund concert of the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra on December 17, Hulda Lashanska, Ameri- 
can soprano, and George Gershwin, American composer- 
pianist, will be the soloists. Mme. Lashanska will appear on 
the first half of the program, singing the popular air from 
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Charpentier’s Louise, while Mr. Gershwin will efid the con- 
cert with his own piano concerto. The orchestra, under 
Willem Mengelberg, will play compositions by Lalo, De- 
bussy, Moszkowski, and Saint-Saéns. 


Corinne Mar in Philadelphia Recital 


Corinne Mar chose Philadelphia to give the first recital of 
her tour of the East this season. The program was given 
in the Academy of Music with the assistance of the Phila- 
delphia String Quartet. Her offerings were diversified and 
included several novel old Spanish melodies which Miss Mar 
secured during her search for unusual folk music in Europe 
last summer. Italian, English and French music also ap- 
peared on the program. 

In commenting on the recital, the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin noted that she sang in good voice throughout the 
evening, her tones retaining a purity and sweetness in both 
high and low notes. This same critic further stated that she 
sings squarely on a tone, with trueness of pitch, and is very 
careful of tonal values. After calling attention to the favor- 
able impression which Miss Mar scored on the occasion of 
her debut in Philadelphia last season, the Inquirer declared 
that at this recital she gave further evidence of her ad- 
mirable and individual equipment and art before a highly 
appreciative audience. Another salient statement from this 
review reads as follows: “Miss Mar is gifted with a no- 
tably clear, sweet and true voice, very even throughout its 
entire range and employed with fine felicity in shading, 
while her refreshingly clear enunciation merits special com- 
mendation.” 


Martha Attwood in Only New York Recital 


Martha Attwood, soprano, who began her third season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on December 1 in the 
role of Liu in Turandot, will make her only New York 
recital appearance of the season at the Gallo Theater on 
the evening of December 9 in a. program of numbers by 
Mozart, Townsley, Kaun, Korngold, Hahn, Grainger and 
other composers. She will be assisted by Stuart Rose at 
the piano. 

Important Canadian Retcaniiins for Pinnera 


At the start of her second western concert tour this sea- 
son, Gina Pinnera will sing in Toronto, Canada, on Mareh 
16, being heard in the first act of Lohengrin in concert form 
in English, and a group of songs with piano accompaniment. 
Other appearances for the soprano on this itinerary include 
Tulsa, Okla., Kansas City, Mo., and Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Repetitions Mark 
Chicago Opera Week 


Large Audiences Applaud Old Favorites 


Cuicaco—There were no outstanding features during the 
fourth week of the present season of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, as repetitions were in order and brought, on many 
occasions, casts similar to those heard previously. How- 
ever, the wide divergence of the repertory and casts to ap- 
pear during the fifth week will bring two newcomers who 
will make their American debut, and the re-appearance of 
an ever popular tenor. 

The first newcomer to appear is Margherita Salvi, colora- 
tura soprano, who will make her Chicago debut as Rosina in 
The Barber of Seville, singing opposite Tito Schipa. The 
other new member of the Chicago Civic Opera is Frida 
Leider, who will make her first appearance here as Brunn- 
hilde in Die Walkure. 

MApAME ButtTerFLy, NovEMBER 25 (MATINEE) 

Edith Mason once again was an appealing Cio-Cio-San, 
and she had for vis-a-vis Forrest Lamont instead of Charles 
Hackett, who had previously sung the role of Pinkerton. 
In this role, Lamont always gives satisfaction, and he scored 
heavily with his listeners. . 

LouENGRIN, NOVEMBER 26 

Another repetition of Lohengrin gave opportunity to ad- 
mire Rene Maison, Marion Claire and Robert Ringling in 
the leads, with Henry Weber presiding at the conductor’s 
desk. 

NOVEMBER 27 

Vanni-Marcoux and the same cast heard last Saturday 
gave a capital performance of Boris Godunoft. A special 
word of praise must be set down for the work of the chorus 
and the orchestra. Polacco gave an illuminating reading of 
the lovely score, ‘hich may not be as popular with the lay- 
man as it is with the musician. 

RicoLetto, NOVEMBER 28 

Luigi Montesanto sang, for the first time this season, the 
part of the jester, which he portrayed with telling effect and 
acted with conviction and knowledge. 

Apa, NovEMBFR 29 

Aida, which, so far, holds the record for.the number of 
performances given since the opening night, had another 
hearing with an unchanged cast. 

SAMSON AND Devitan, DECEMBER 1 (MATINEE) 

The Saturday afternoon patrons were offered Samson and 
Delilah with the same singers that recently gave the Saint- 
Saéns work with such fine result under the able guidance of 
Giorgio Polacco. 

CAVALLERIA RuSTICANA AND PAGLIACCT, 

(EveNnING) 

The week ended with a performance of Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and I Pagliacci. Cavalleria Rusticana was given with 
the same cast as previously, but in Pagliacci, some Loan 
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Sigrid Schneevoigt Stirs Los Angeles 

Sigrid Schneevoigt gave a recital in Los Angeles on No- 
vember 16 which proved to be such a notable event that 
special mention of it is called for. Mme. Schneevoigt’s pro- 
gram was of a broad and eclectic character, beginning with 
a Beethoven sonata and including pieces by Palmgren, 
Sibelius, Ravel, Granada, Chopin and Liszt. 

Press reports were uniformly favorable. The Evening 
Herald used as a headline “Noted Pianist Holds Crowd 
Spellbound,” and the writer said that Mme. Schneevoigt 
aroused her audience from mild curiosity to a state of furore 
before the finish of the first number. She unfolded the 
Beethoven ideas with a fiery energy that could not be re 
sisted by her audience. With a host of brilliant women 
pianists ia mind, Mme. Schneevoigt's performance stands out 
as very exceptional. She has a fervor and reserve that 
borders on the phenomenal. The headline in the Illustrated 
Daily News read, “Schneevoigt in Piano Program Proves a 
Sensation.” In the article which followed this caption, 
Mme. Schneevoigt is called a stunning pianist and it is stated 
that she plaved with an authority and poise that stamped her 
as a finished artist. Further down in the same report the 
writer agreed with the Herald critic that Mme. Schneevoigt 
immediately established herself as a great favorite with the 
large audience. The Express said the same thing in other 
words, noting that Mme. Schneevoigt’s reception assured her 
of her position among concert pianists in this country. The 
Los Angeles Examiner said in a headline, “Hearers Stirred 
by Schneevoigt in Recital.” 

Evidently Mme _ Schneevoigt, who had previously only 
been heard in Los Angeles with the orchestra, has confirmed 
the impression then left on the minds of Los Angeles music 
lovers of her supremely great art. Mme. Schneevoigt played 
in New York last winter and only her residence in distant 
Los Angeles has prevented more frequent appearances in 
the East. It is expected, however, that she will make an 
extended tour during this season 


Sibyl Sammis MacDermid’s Recital 


An enthusiastic audience listened to Sibyl Sammis Mac- 
Dermid in the Blue Room of the Hotel Ansonia on Sunday 
afternoon, November 11, when she gave the second of her 
series this season. A group of Schumann and Schubert and 
some French songs constituted the first part of the program, 
followed by English songs by Quilter, Campbell-Tipton, 
Lehman, and from her husband’s. fluent pen, to his own ac- 
companiment. Although asking the indulgence of her hear- 
ers, Mrs. MacDermid’s voice gave no evidence of indisposi 
tion and songs of the sustained or legato she gave with 
charm and ease. Mrs. MacDermid gave much pleasure, and 
there was an enthusiastic demand for extra numbers which 
she gave. Margaret Carlisle played artistic accompaniments 


Daniel Wolf Returns to Concert Field 

Daniel Wolf, 

give a recital on the evening of January 27 
Theatre, formerly called the Princess. 


American concert pianist and composer, will 
at the La Verne 
_Recently, at the 


HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 





Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


425 Broadway 


51 
concert of Gina Pinnera, one of his songs, called Iris, was 
sung by her; this delightful number brought forth a genuine 
ovation. 


American Opera Company to Play in Brooklyn 

The American Opera Company is to play a week i 
3rooklyn, beginning December 10, at Werba’s Theater. This 
is the nearest to New York that this company will get this 
season. The repertoire will include Faust, Carmen, Madame 
3utterfly, The Marriage of Figaro, Martha, Pagliacci and 
The Legend of the Piper. The company has played, or will 
play, in Memphis, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Ric shmond, \ = 
ington, Toronto, Buffalo, Rochester, Detroit, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, St. Louis and Kansas City. The ae 
are as follows: Harriet Steel Pickernell, business director ; 
Milton V. O'Connell, organization director; Vladimir 
ing, artistic director; Frank St. Leger, musical director ; 
Jaffrey Harris, director of ensemble, and William E. Cuth- 
bert, company manager. 


Ros 


La Forge-Bertimen Studio Notes 
from the La 


an all- 
She 


Helen Grattan, soprano, one of the artists 
Forge-Bertimen Studios in New York, was heard in 
English program over station WJZ on November 9. 
was assisted at the piano by Alice Vaiden. 

The first Aeolian Hall recital of the j 
Forge-Bertimen Studios was given on November 2 


season 


More Elwyn Dates 
ron tenor, will be heard soon in recital in 
Conn., under the auspices of the Norwich Music 
He will be presented in recital in Warren, Pa., 
Philomel Club of that city. 


Robert 
Norwich, 
\ ssociation. 
early in January by the 


OPPORTUNITIES 


ME TROPOL ITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Beautiful two room roof gar- 
den pent house studio, sleeping porch and 
built in kitchen combined, for lease. Also 
a small studio, part time, can be arranged 
for by the hour, day or month. For par- 
ticulars and rates inquire of Manager, Mr. 
Black, 1425 Broadway, New York, Penn- 
sylvania 2634. 


The Vedesbite Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 

Piano studios rented by the hour. 


Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Managemen? 


RAISSA ESHMAN LON DON 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Instructor at Musical College 


Studio: 249 W. 80th St., New York Tel. Sus. 7480 


n Leningrad, Russi 


PENN 2634 





MME. CAROL HOLYOKE 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Stupios: 606 Steinway Haty, N. Y.—By APPOINTMENT 
168-68th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Shore Road 0289 





JAMES HAUPT 





Teacher of Singing 
PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Private Studios, 1911 Eutaw Place, 


ceorcE C AS TELL LE. wren 


_ PIANIST 
Teacher of Piano 


BARITONE 


Joint Recitals 


Baltimore, Md. 


BARONESS OLGA VON TURK = 


| PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGHG 
12th Floor, Kimball Building, Chicago, {Il. 


MME. JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
LYRIC SOPRANO 

Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 

French songs and their perfect vocal rendition 








TENOR 





Mgt.: Judson Radio Program Corp. 


113 West 57th Street 


New York 


134 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO-HARMONY 
Children a Specialty 
8 LaSalle Studio Bidg., 59th St., 
New York City RESIDENCE 25 
*hone: Rhinelander 5668 


“THE MARGARET E, MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 
Miss MacConache is now in Europe 


=BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Churck 
307 West 79th St., New York City Tel: 


VOCAL STUDENTS and SINGERS ®VAN RHYN 


THE nih WAY TO PRODUCE THE VOICE—HAVE YOU FOUND iT? | E 
1 studied with so-call noted teachers for years and then discovered I had been taught all wrong. The right wa s | 
ultimately found. It was a revelation. Folder describing this valuable experience free ped soauent 5h Nitin N VOCAL TEACHER 
Address: R. STUDIO 58, METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | E Address: Care of Musical Courier 
113 West 57th Street New York 


ETHEL R. DAY OLAND CREAN 


TEACHER OF SINGING VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR—CONDUCTOR 


(indorsed by Noted Musicians) 
Pupils prepared for Concert Work Aural Theory — Harmony — Sight Singing 


MusioaL Director: GREENPOINT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
* ENSEMBLE — PIANO — HARMONY 
Studios: 158 West 74th Street, New York City. Tel. Trafaigar 1069 Studio: 887 New York 
SS a | Telephone: 


: Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, 
: Circle 0116 


THE HECKSCHER THEATRE 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 104th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


The most beautiful and luxurious of Manhattan’s small playhouses. A real theatre with absolutely 
perfect acoustics and a distinctive atmosphere all its own. Still has a few excellent dates open for 
CONCERTS, RECITALS, OPERAS, PLAYS and PRIVATE MOTION PICTURE ENTERTAINMENTS. 


(Fully Equipped) 
Ashley Miller, Director _ 








STUDIO 
South, 


Central Park 
East 77th St 


LOUISE BAVE| 


EN G { N EE RIN G ea A See, 
AUDITORIUM 


& Wadsworth 5506 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, etc. * 
Rates Moderate New York City 


scuss‘"~| JOHN WARREN ERB 2%: 


ACC 
29 West 39th St.,N. Y.C. Pennsylvania 9220 sentemntitial 


0420 Billings 





171 West 71st Street 





Trafalgar 9269 














FRANK Ss. BUTLER 


TEACHER OF PIANO 














EMINENT VIOLINIST AND 
THEORETICAL PEDAGOGUE 


(Pupil of Wilhelmj and Glazounow) 
Technique—I nterpretation—Harmony— 
Counterpoint—Fugue—Composition— 

Orchestration—etc. 
ct a apply: Room 522, Stein- 
m to We 57th St., .-¥.:¢ 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
President: MADAME JEAN DE RESZKE 
Directors: 

AMHERST WEBBER. (Late Solo repetiteur at Covent 
Garden and Metropolitan Opera Houses. For 30 years 
eoach to the De Res ») 

W. JOHNSTONE DOUGLAS i 2 years associ 

ated with Jean and ae I L 
later as eacher. } 
Entire Vocal Staff Are Pupils of 
Jean de Reszke 
All subjects in preparation for 
OPERA, ORATORIO, RECITAL, TEACHING 
Practical experience in ali branches 
Write to Secretary, 26 Clareville Street 
London, S. W. 7 














PRESIDENT He 


On the the Beachiton. @Albany Avavae : 











Tel. University 1606 and 4860 











DISTINCTIVE 
TONE QUALITY 


For generations Poehlmann Music 
Wire and Fly Brand Tuning Pins 
have made many pianos famous for 
tonal qualities. 


their renowned 


The 


Brand 


continued prestige of Fly 
and Poehlmann Wire 
Every de- 
Made 


men 


Pins 
is due solely to quality. 
minutely. 


tail is watched 





from special drawn wire by 
who have done nothing else for a lifetime, they em- 
body That is 
why many 


mand Poehlmann Wire and Fly 


every known quality. 


manufacturers of high grade pianos de- 


requisite for 
B-and Pins. 


S. A. 


SOLE AGENT U 


AMERICAN PIANO SUPPLY CO. 


Division of 
HhAMMACHER-SCHLEMMER & CO. 
104-196 East 13th St. 

New York, N. Y. 
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CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 





Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 























Starck 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
PLAYER and REPRODUCING PIANOS 


Write us for our Attractive Propositions 


BA. Starck Piano Eo. 


Executive Offices: Chicago, Illinois 


THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturer of Piano Plates 


The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 


= Qaeseomt- 


The O. S. Kelly Company 
Springfield - - Ohio, U. S. A. 




















Mawalac 


The Permanent Lacquer Finish 
Jor Pianos and Fine Furniture 


Manufacturers: Upon request and 
without obligation a M. & W. Co. 
lacquer-finishing expert will help 
you solve your finishing problems. 


MAAS & WALDSTEIN COMPANY 
Established 1876 
438 Riverside Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Offices and Warehouses: 1115 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
1212 Venice Bivd., Los Angeles 
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Name Value Group 
“ 


“AMERICA’S FINEST PIANO” 


A.B. CHASE 


ESTABLISHED 1675 


~“* 


“THE sweet TONED” 


EMERSON 


ESTABLISHED 1649 
as 


“SECOND OLDEST PIANO IN AMERICA™ 
, a] 
LINDEMAN <SONS 
& 
ESTABLISHED 1836 
“ 


A Distinctive Line 
or 
Exclwive Representation 


- 





A.B. CHASE ~ EMERSON CORP. 


KEW YORE NY 


FACTORIES AT NORWALK OHIO 











Get Morefor Your 
Used Pianos 


General key repairing. Extra 
heavy beveled Dupont ivorine 
composition tops will increase 
sale of used pianos. Ivory 
key-boards sanded, polished, 
reglued. Write for our com- 
plete price-list. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prompt service. 


PIANO KEYS 
RECOVERED 


PianoService 
1719-21 MONDAMIN AVE 
Des Momnes, Iowa. 





STIEFF 
PIANOS 


. Americas Finest Instruments 
Since /8 4 2 


CHAS.M. STIEPE tne. 


SIIEEr BALL 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ie 









































Where to Buy 

















ACTION BRACKETS 


MACHINERY 


PIANO PLATES 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co., 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited 








ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St.. New York City 


WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
= “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor 

ser.” 








MUSIC ROLLS 











BASS STRINGS 





KOCH, RUDOLPH C., 
Bass Strings, which speak for 
leading houses for upward of 
Avenue, New York. 


manufacturer of the Reinwartt 
themselves. Used by the 
sixty years. 386-388 Second 





INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INC., 
manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll for 88 Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- 
dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn. N_ Y. 


AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 








PLAYER LEATHERS 





ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
matics Julius Schmid. Inc.. 422 West Sith Street. New Voark 








SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 








MEL-O-DEE HAND PLAYED MUSIC ROLLS~—Record- 
ings by Broadway's acclaimed pianists..popular word rolls.. 
two verses, three choruses..expression line..singing notes 
.-printed words..lintless paper..unbreakable metal flanges, 
japan finished. Big library. Quick selling programs. Highest 
quality, lowest prices. Write today for catalogs, prices, 
Melodee Music Co., Inc., Meriden, Conn. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





PIANO HAMMERS 


SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes. Coin Slides, Drop 
Slots. Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, and Pump 
Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 Opera Place, 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 








BRECKWOLOT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville. N. Y¥ 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Collect Now Should Be the Slogan of the Piano Right Now—The Past 
Due of the American Piano Company's New York City 
Business Is 1.4 Per Cent.—It CAN Be Done 


“CoLtLtect NOW!” 

It has been long since this slogan has been printed 
in these columns. It should be followed now 
with intense application. 
proaching Christmas when-the people are lending 


During these days ap- 


themselves to the annual squandering of money in 
the buying of useless presents that could be reduced 
in many ways, the piano dealer should give attention 
to the collection of the December payments that will 
keep the past due down and aid the January demands 
in meeting of maturities and paying overhead ex- 
penses that are a dire necessity. 

It may seem somewhat irreligious to say this, but 
past experiences should awaken the men who sell the 
products of the piano factories to recall past holiday 
years and keep in mind the fact that much money 
that goes toward these extravagances show that their 
own money is being spent in the buying of Xmas 


gifts that could well be avoided. 


When the Past Due Goes Up 

The keepers of stores that sell things have been 
diligently awakening the usual drunkenness in gift 
giving. Now the results are apparent, for all are 
shopping and stirring around buying when, after the 
children have been taken care of, if they are, the 
mad rush for this or that, even though it be useless, 
will make a dent in the cash intake of piano men 
that will be sad and ruefui to figure up. All this 
will raise the past due to a high result that will cause 
more gloomy remarks about the piano business going 
the way of the lost dollars that should be working. 
The getting in of those little payments that represent 
just that much more of pianos sold each month, if 
the dealer estimates his sales by the amount of cash 
he has taken in, is the vital point in arriving at 
Success. 

People should be trained to meet the instalment 


payments, for there is a vast amount of business 
now done in this way. 

The following excerpt from an address made by 
Dr. Julius Klein, director of the Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, recently touched on past due 
when he said the following in reference to distribu- 
tion and the conserving waste and what that amounts 


to, and referred to the wastage in credits: 


How Wastes Mount Up 

We know next to nothing about distribution, the largest 
single element in our business life. We know that our 
total domestic business is about $80,000,000,000 a year, but 
the fact that it might be $5,000,000,000 or $10,000,000,000 
more or less than this total shows the vagueness of our 
information. 

Considering wastage at the conservative estimate of 10 per 
cent, that means about $8,000,000,000 loss a year. The prob- 
lem that faces us is to find out what the wastage is, where 
it is going and how much is preventable. 

There is, for instance, the question of credit. No less 
than $1,000,000,000 is Jost in this country every year through 
slipshod credit methods. The whole world seems to think 
that anybody can sell, not realizing the tremendous intricacy 
of the operation and the things that have to be watched. 
Manufacturers, for instance, have no right to try to sell 
goods nationally before ascertaining the possibilities of devel- 
oping the trade within their neighboring territory. 

A further element of the distribution problem is the 
necessity of watching the changes that affect the demand 


for goods. Your manufacturer should keep his eye on the 
consumer to see just what is in his mind and to learn what 
is being done with his commodity. 

The unemployment problem in this country has been vastly 
overrated, because of a new category of occupations that is 
The 


workers who reniain are being paid higher wages and are 


coming in as our efficiency in manufacture improves. 


demanding services that their predecessors were unable to 
afford. A good instance of this is the increase in automobile 
sales, 

In order to aid manufacturers in studying the problem 
Department of Commerce is under 
industrial purchases which 


of distribution, the 
taking a nationwide census of 
will give to American industry the first picture it has ever 
had of the exact distribution of its products. 


A Comparison 

To be sure the piano business represents a small 
portion of the great amount of retail business that 
is done. In this effort to arrive at the usual figures 
that the Bureau that Dr. Klein is the head of there 
will be given opportunity to compare the past due of 
the instalment paper of piano selling with that of 
other lines of commerce. It may be said that this 
comparison may be somewhat different, if we may 
use the word, from that of many products of the 
industrials. There can be given an illustration of at 
least one institution that shows at this time the posi- 
sibilities of what can be done in contradistinction to 
the what “can’t be done.” It seems to be pertinent 
to the outrage that is perpetrated by many piano 
That the 
piano earns these profits is plainly shown when one 


dealers against the saving of the profits. 


digs into the dreaded wastage that is apparent when 
one considers the markup that is allowed on pianos 
as between the manufacturer and the dealer. 

The whole piano world has been talking about the 
great sales that were made by the American Piano 
Company this past summer. The retail sales run 
into the millions. This demonstrated that the 
people want and will buy pianos if they are 
awakened to the desire to buy in the way the 
American Piano Company made plain during 
the hot days of summer on Manhattan Island, 
the “Wasted Territory” that was in days gone 
by said to exist among the great desert of 
people on the Atlantic Coast. 


Upsetting Tradition 

Many piano men have declared pianos could not 
be sold in summer months in New York City with its 
six or seven millions of people that are reached in 
selling efforts. Many were the dire predictions as to 
the results of such selling. The old “special sales” 
of the past were dragged out and flung before the 
faces of those would “listen in” on such harangues. 

Figures were given to prove that any dealer would 
“og broke” in such selling which astonished the 
dealers who were giving their whole attention to the 
selling of radios, and then bemoaning what the radio 
was doing to the piano. They would not accept the 
belief that the radio was doing much to spread the 
love for music in tlhe homes; they would not go after 
those who had radios, and they ignored that the 
presenting of music by the manufacturers of concert 
grand pianos played by artists of renown upon the 
concert stage had made the piano acceptable as the 


“basic instrument” of music. The American Pianu 
Company did not mix radios in its selling of the past 


doing this now, yet the 


months, nor is that company 
selling is going on at a rate 
apparent that the people will buy pianos if only the 


that makes it perfectly 


effort is made to sell them. 

It has been two or three months since the Ameri- 
can Company stopped the “drive” in its dissolving 
unhealthy accumulations of styles in the effort to 
bring its predictions to a standardization that would 
enable the reduction of extended and unwholesome 
inventories. The results now are down to a selling 
basis that is assisted by the reduction of inventories 


in the selling branches at retail. 


Collections Tell the Tale 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
right now this proof is exhibited in the collec- 
tions. Time enough has passed to show just what 
kind of selling was done. 


and 


Here is a statement that 
will minds to It will not be 
offered as a mere gesture. The figure that is given 
represents the calling in of the monthly pay- 
ments on those sales that are separated from the 
cash sales that were made during the sales, and 
which can be said to represent a goodly figure 
in percentage of gross sales. At this time the 
past due given the writer by the head of the 
collection department in Ampico Hall, Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, is just 1 4/10 per cent. 
Here is a something that will create astonishment to 


cause Many pause. 


many dealers who deceive themselves as to their past 
due. 
are being set in motion in the affairs of the great 


the 


It is proof of the soundness of the policies that 


piano institution. Any dealer can do same if 
care is exercised in the beginning of a sale. The 
care exercised at arriving at who is good and who 
is a risk is the first gesture in piano selling that de- 
termines the past due. 

Many dealers will allow good customers to get 
careless, and if not kept aware of the tendency to 
allow payments to lapse and become a burden as to 
the intake of cash there will be carried on the books 
of the dealer what should not be theré. 

Some argue that the past due means nothing as 
long as the interest is collected. But that is not good 
business reasoning unless the dealer operates on his 
own cash capital. There are some in the business 
who declare that as long as the interest comes in 
it is a good investment; but any dealer who feels 
that he can carry such accounts when he owes 
money for the instruments he has out is losing 
many a dollar that is not working right. He is 
allowing his turn-over to escape his calcula- 


tions. 
The Annual Turnover 


George Urquhart, President of the American 
Piano Company, states that a piano dealer can turn 
over his capital five times in a year if he will 
but hold his inventory to 50 per cent. of what is 
generally carried and will so make his sales and his 
collections in a way that will permit of the 


The start of 


profits 
of the piano to be effectively handled. 
the turnover lies in the holding the inventory to a 
basis of not allowing any instrument to remain 
on the floor longer than six weeks, and if the 
instrument stands on the floor six months it 
should be thrown into the special sale effort 
and sold in order to liquidize the frozen char- 
acter it assumes at that date. If 
but carried out it follows that there is a shortening of 


this rule be 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Pianos in the Public Schools 


The piano men of Chicago are to be congratu- 
lated on the fact that the piano is to be taught in 
the public schools of that progressive city. Musi- 
cally Chicago is a wonderful city, and long has 
been as far as music is concerned. It stands as 
an example of progression that the piano is to be 
accepted in the curriculum of the Chicago public 
schools. 

The “Musical Courier” is doing its share in 
this effort to bring the piano into general use in 
the schools throughout the country and the de- 
partment devoted to this project is to be found 
each week in the music section of this paper 
under the heading of “Music in the Public 
Schools and Colleges,” conducted by Albert 
Edmund Brown. The piano men of this country 
should read this special department, for it con- 
tains much that has to do with the advancement 
of the piano and that carries with it piano sales. 

In the last issue, November 29, there is found 
articles that take up reports from various sec- 
tions of the country. There were items of news 
regarding music as to the public schools from the 
states of Washington, of Illinois, of New York, 
of Rhode Island, special articles that have to do 
with Europe and with ensemble training, the 
psychology of leading, etc., that will give to the 
piano man some adequate idea of the immensity 
of the project that has to do with this introducing 
into the public schools the teaching of music to 
the young people. The efforts in the past as to 
this can be credited to the part of the Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music which laid the 
foundation for the work. Much credit must be 
taken by the piano men in the various cities in 
which demonstrations were made, especially in 
Chicago where it led up to where the public 
schools have recognized the value of teaching 
the young music, and especially the piano. 

Through the “Musical Courier’ much good 
can be done in connection with the Musical 
Instrument Department. These departments, 
that pertaining to music in the schools and this 
department, will aid materially in amalgamating 
the teaching of music and the doing away with 
that demarkation line that has existed so long 
as between the teaching of music and the carry- 
ing on of the musical instruments that are neces- 
sary in this music propaganda. 

Let every piano man each week turn to the 
department of “Music in the Public Schools and 
Colleges,” and there will be much aid given 
them in the planning to have piano teaching 
introduced into their own public schools. 


“The Good Old Days.” 


what 


pialio men are wont to call “the good old 
days” of plano s¢ lling, 


when the production of piano 
factories exceeded that of today by fully 50 percent, 


was practically a monopoly in the selling 
instalment acceptances for a piano. Today 
anything can be bought upon this plan, the 


When 


\Musicat CouriER Extra took up the discount 


liscount 


hanks having made this possible 


it w there were howls 


as a good thing, 
rom piano men, and “road men” particu 
it 1s estimated that the instalment busi- 
100.000.000 


to $55, Fiftv-five billions 


retail selling, and it can be said that 


S immense amount of business is handled by the 


banks that carry the paper these sales rep 


discount 
men realize that here is a com- 


The talk 
to look dim in the 


petition they do not recognize. about 


what the radio is apt 


face of all this. Piano’men do not apparently real- 


ize the hold the piano had upon the purchasers in 
the selling on the instalment plan in days of old. 
Whether or not the piano dealers are any better off 
today when they get their cash through the discount 
banks is problematical. In the good old days many 
a piano dealer was wont to boast and use as an 
argument ‘We hold all our instalment paper in our 
own hands,” whether this made many sales or not 
is not known. Frozen assets never did any one any 
good if the dealer had to buy on long time and pay 
part of the profits of the piano in that long-time 
buying. One thing is certain, the piano trade, speak- 
ing generally, does not handle its cash intake, as it 
should. There is a wastage that is incredible when 
one digs into the subject. One thing the piano trade 
can take credit for—the piano discount method was 
the forerunner of present day financing retail instal- 
ment paper. 
6 
Slogans vs. Sales. 

One of the Old Timers in the piano field remarked 
the other day that it would help the piano business 
more if a prize be offered for the salesman that 
sold the most pianos than to waste a lot of money 
in asking for a slogan that means little. The slogan 
idea in the piano business is covered by one that 
has been figuring in the minds of thinking piano 


men for long, and that is “Collect Now.” The word 


“piano” is in itself a slogan without any prefixes or 
suffixes. If any money that is not working is floating 
about let it be offered to the piano salesman who 
shows the largest number of sales. added thereto the 
words safest and best, and with the least risk ele- 


ment in them. 


The Oldest Traveling Man 

The National Traveling Salesman Foundation has 
found what is presumably the oldest traveling man 
in this country in the person of Charles Terry, who 
is ninety-two years old. It may be said that Mr. 
Terry is not a piano road man. There are many in 
the piano business, however, who would like to know 
who is the oldest road man traveling from town to 
town, sleeping on Pullman cars and stopping in good 
bad hotels. the Old 
Timers to look up. One of the great difficulties, how- 


and Here is something for 
ever, in the endeavor to-find the oldest traveling piano 
man is the hesitancy that presents in the male to give 
his age. There are several that have passed beyond 
the sixty year post, but they will not admit it. They 
do not look it and they remain mute when the ques- 
tion is asked as to the number of years they have 
lived. There seems to be a general fear that their 
value as salesmen would be depreciated through 
acknowledging age. Men are beginning to be as 
backward about giving the number of years they 
The 
probabilities are that the oldest traveling man in the 


Who is he? 


is something for the Traveling Men’s Association to 


have lived as the female sex is charged to be. 


piano business lives in Chicago. Here 
take up at the coming convention in June and honor 
given to the oldest piano traveler. 


° 


Combine Rumors. 

During these days of hectic dealings in stocks and 
bonds there are many rumors about combinations, 
mergers, the taking over of this or that piano con- 
cern, mixing industrials with retail houses to incor 
porate so that stocks and bonds can be put on the 
market. It is said that one music industrial is selling 
one million of stocks or bonds in addition to six 
The 
latest rumor is that one of the brokerage houses in 
New York is planning a combination of retail piano 


hundred thousand that was sold some time ago. 
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houses of standing with manufacturing interests that 
will create a capitalization of twenty or more mil- 
lions. The houses in the retail field named are of 

Just why these rumors 
The piano men themselves 


long life and name value. 
persist is not understood. 

have been running down their own business so per- 
sistently that there is evident reluctance to invest in 
such enterprises, and the history of the past two 
or three years is against the piano combinations 
that may be placed on the market. It may be, how- 
ever, that those who are said to be “cooking up” 
such a combine believe that the time to buy is on a 
low market, but some of the names that are bandied 
about in these rumors would demand high prices in 
stock or cash to give up control. Strange things 
happen, however, in these days of stock and bond 
manipulations. The one great question as to pianos 
is, however, who can be obtained to successfully run 
a big combine like the latest one said to be projected ? 


AudioGraphic Music 


AudioGraphic Music, the special development of 
the Aeolian Company, is having a curious course. 
Music schools and colleges have taken it up with avid- 
ity, its obvious advantages appealing to pedagogues 
everywhere in the music field. Music dealers, on 
the other hand, have been singularly slow in taking 
Wal- 
ter Dunham, head of the Educational Department of 


advantage of its many attractive opportunities. 


The Aeolian Company, who has been largely instru- 
mental in the advance of the AudioGraphic move- 
ment, explained this fact in an informal conversation 
recently by saying that a specialized ability was neces- 
sary in order to present the AudioGraphic music in 
its proper light. In other words, it requires some 
sort of musical training aside from a general interest 
and appreciation of music. 

So far it appears that the benefits of AudioGraphic 
music have been confined to those actually engaged in 
the study of music. As it is generally understood, 
this is only one of the purposes of the movement. 
While it is of indisputable value in the teaching of 
music, its larger scope lies with those who have had 
no technical training, and know little or nothing 
about the mechanics of music. 

It has been stated, and with a considerable degree 
of truth, that genuine music appreciation is possible 
only to those who not only enjoy the actual produc- 
tion of music but who also has some knowledge of 
The 


average subscriber to symphonic series in New York 


the mechanical means by which it is produced. 


and other cities doubtless are able to recognize a 
theme and to follow it (in familiar numbers) through 
its simpler. modifications and embellishments. Rarer 
is the ability to distinguish between major and minor 
harmonics. Still rarer the ability to trace the modu- 
And 


point on music presents an incomprehensible mystery 


lations from one key to another. from this 


to the layman. However, even without a technical 
ability, it is possible for the listener to understand 
far more about music and to add to his general appre- 
ciation, some knowledge as to the craftsmanship of 
composition, so that he can add a semi-critical atti- 
tude in judging music aside from the standard one 
of “knowing what he likes.” 

AudioGraphic music presents a short cut to this 
specialized knowledge. Every composition recorded 
in the AudioGraphic series coitains a simplified, mu- 
sicianly explanation of the material, mood and me- 
chanics. It is, in short, an ideal home course in music 
appreciation. 

The real advantage of the AudioGraphic roll lies 
not so much in the dissection of each composition, 
but in that fact that through the constant use of 
\udioGraphic rolls a certain knowledge can be 
created that can be applied to other musical selec- 
tions. It is a torch for the musically benighted. 

It is easy to see how AudioGraphic music may be 
useful to every music lover. It is almost equally easy 
to see why it has not yet evoked any popular demand. 
In the first place, it requires a certain amount of work 
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and study on the part of the listener, something un- 
heard of in these days of radio and automatic elec- 
trically operated phonographs. At first blush it 
smacks of the school room. There are few things the 
average man will resent more than being shown that 
he is ignorant in certain particulars, and really needs 
to study in order to increase his understanding. 
This is where the difficulty seems to lie in present- 
ing AudioGraphic music to the general public. It is 
a difficulty that has its base in a false assumption— 
the school room and a taskmaster again—but it is a 
real one nevertheless. It becomes a matter of presen- 
A certain mental inertia must be met and 
overcome before the real instruction can begin. It 
should not be presented in the light of an interesting 
novelty. 


tation. 


It has a serious and genuine purpose, that 
of lifting the musical understanding of the masses 
to a much higher level. 
be made skilfully. 


3ut the presentation must 
The individual must be made to 
feel not that he is being taught, but that of his own 
volition he is discovering new and hitherto unsus- 
pected joys in music. Once this feeling has been 
established the rest is automatic. 

So it is salesmanship that is required, salesmanship 
of a high degree of art. Whether the average piano 
dealer and his sales force possess this particular kind 
of ability is a matter of debate. Certainly it seems 
that no determined effort has yet been made to test it. 

The matter is important enough to be considered 
seriously. The commercial angle is, naturally, that 
the customer who is interested in music is a better 
customer than the one who regrets his purchase as 
Col- 
lections are easier, and, more important, the Audio- 


soon as the novelty has worn a bit threadbare. 


Graphic “student” has become another booster for 
the house which sold him a piano, and a source of 
many other potential piano owners. 

However, it is unfair to the AudioGraphic experi- 
ment to. judge it lightly on the basis of the returns 
it has made in actual sales. Its influence is intangi- 
ble, perhaps, but real for all of that. No movement 
which can secure the unqualified endorsement of so 
many leaders in music in America and Europe, can 
be dismissed without a second thought. It is mis- 
sionary work in a field where other forces are con- 
spicuous by their absence. There is no other system 
as yet devised which fully covers the peculiar need 
filled by AudioGraphic music. 

The Musicat Courter is in hearty accord with 
the purposes and ideals of the Aeolian Company and 
the distinguished committee which has endorsed 
AudioGraphic music. Furthermore, it ventures the 
prediction that if the music trade will join in a con- 
certed effort to exploit it along correct lines, Audio- 
Graphic music will be as outstanding a commercial 
success as it has already proven an artistic one. 


4 
——_—>—_—_ 


Special Sales and Name Values. 


Those who are talking about desecrating name 
values by price efferings advertised in the daily 
papers should look into their own marketing of 
pianos. It is just as unethical to cut prices in secret 
through allowances, just as detrimental to give false 
evidence on the floors of the warerooms, as it is to 
offer it in the public prints. Name values should 
be held sacred and free of practices that tend toward 
detrimental reasonings on the part of the reading 
public. The prospect must be protected when en- 
deavoring to buy. At the same time the profit- 
making of the piano must be saved from assaults 
that do damage to the business. Utilizing name 
values to sell something lower in quality. is a prac- 
tice, a habit, among piano sellers. Misleading the 
public by quoting figures that create a false impres- 
sion is unethical, to say the least, yet few piano ad- 
vertisements of the day are free from this. To 
print a figure that is apparently a sale price and is 


not equal to that of a name value piano is not what 


one would call honest. The best and easiest way 
to sell a name value piano is to give honest advertis- 
ing and talks on the wareroom floors that are im- 
peccable as to fair dealing. Let the medium and 
cheap pianos stand upon their own selling castors 

do not besmirch name values by false representations 
to get the people into the hands of salesmen who 
have to sell in order to hold their jobs. Our Amer- 
ican retail markets, however, have degenerated even 
in these days of so-called higher attainments. Money 
and music can combine even in piano selling if the 
selling of pianos be as honest as are the pianos them- 


selves. 


Stock and Bond Selling. 


Piano men must take into consideration in these 
days of big business outside the piana field what is 
going on in the buying and selling of stocks and 
bonds, which is illustrated most vividly on the New 
It looks like all 
the money in the world is dangling in and around 


York and other Stock Exchanges. 
these centers of speculation. People who are in- 
dulging in the scrambles are not confined to New 
York and other large centers. The great volume 
of business comes from all over the country. Let 
any one get on the list of a stock broker and study 
the intensive manner in which a prospect is besieged. 
3y mail first and then a follow-up on the telephone, 


then a visit from some argumentative “outside man” 
who makes the talks of piano salesmen look like 
school boys playing business. This, however, is due 
to the great amount of free advertising, aided by 
paid publicity, in the daily papers throughout these 
great United States. 


Replacements and Quality. 


Piano men who complain there are no replace- 


ments in pianos must bear in mind that the quality 
and lasting ability of pianos is a thing that is with 
us. If we want the piano to live, the quality must 
be maintained or there will be no pianos to sell for 
the reason the people will not buy them if the idea 
spreads that manufacturers are trying to create a 
replacement by lowering the quality that there may 
be a market created through the pianos wearing out. 
That pianos are good after a generation or two has 
used them is apparent among the good old name 
values is shown in the recent arrest of a piano man 
for advertising in a New York daily paper a Stein- 
way piano “six years old,” and in good condition, 
then selling that piano for $750. 
over forty years old. 
the piano being worth what was obtained for it, 
but the trouble rested in the misrepresentation in the 
advertisement and in the fact that the piano man 
failed to return the $200 cash payment made. All 
pianos do not have the name value of the Steinway, 
but pianos are long-lived, no matter the grade, this 
What has become of the 


The piano was 
There was no question as to 


according to their quality. 
cheap no-tone boxes that spread out over the face of 
What has 
become of them? It is like asking what becomes of 
all the pins manufactured and sold. If the forty- 
year-old Steinway that sold for $750 had been made 


this country in days and years gone by? 


with the replacement idea in force, would the Stein- 
ways have got the sale after the piano had been 
worn out? 
Branch Store Managers. 

Manufacturers claim they can not get men who are 
capable of conducting branches successfully. One 
reason for this is that manufacturers do not plan 
and create policies and systems for managers to 
operate under. They employ a manager and expect 
that man to evolve methods—which do not always 
prove successful. Other industrials conduct chain 
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stores, but they do not allow the men in charge and 
responsible for the running to do the planning in 
selling. All this is supplied for the employees or 
managers, and if the selling does not prove success 
ful in one branch and does in another there is some- 
thing wrong and the head officials go about finding 
out whether it is the fault of themselves, or location, 
or territory or the men entrusted with the carrying 
out of sales policies, etc. Chain stores are not left to 
the management of employees with the result that 
a dozen different selling methods are operating at 
once. Centralization of power is retained by the 
real heads, and then there is a co-ordination of effort 


that makes success. 


Lost Profit-Makers. 


During the flush days of player piano selling deal- 
ers made good profits in the selling of music rolls 
Those who did not make such profits had only them- 
selves to blame. It must be remembered that when 
player sales predominated the player piano had to 
meet the competition of the phonograph and talk- 
ing machines, yet dealers sold the players when they 
kept reproducing instruments like the talking ma- 
chines separate from the pianos. The music rolls 
competed with the records of the other musical in- 
struments. It can be said with some confidence that 
the radio does not present any after sales when sold 
except in service, tubes and parts, which does not 
give the returns the music rolls and records did. 
Why will piano dealers stupidly maintain that the 
As the small boy 


radio is “knocking” the piano? 


says, “It ain’t so.” One might just as well maintain 
that baseball “knocks” football. 


Expressions 


(Continued from page 53) 

the time that costs so much as to the maturities due 
the manufacturers. 

With this as a start and care taken in holding to 
the percentages the dealer accepts as to his costs of 
rent, advertising, selling, etc., backed by good col- 
lection methods that will carry to the figure the 
American Piano Company shows, there can be but 
one result, that arriving at the 10 to 15 per cent. 
net profit that represents cash selling instead of 
the false method of estimating the amount of sell- 
ing done by figuring the face of the paper accumu- 
lated instead of the cash intake in all directions. 


Misspent Sales Energy 

If the American Piano Company can bring in its 
collections, this one millions represented in the selling 
of the past months of this intense selling, and which 
no doubt will be kept alive, then can others do the 
same. 
that is seriously considered by the dealer. 


The collections are too often the last thing 
By many 
the whole effort is expended in selling, and great 
risks are taken as to the kind of sales that are 
made. It is here that much of the profits of the 
piano are lost. There should be a figuring on what 
is done with the markup to allow of profits, and 
this should be handled in such a way that there shall 
be no wastage. The piano is not allowed to prove 
its profit-making ability, for the reason the dealers 
figure wrong, they allow their efforts to be spread 
into the radio, the talking machine, ete. 

That is an easy way to work. The piano is allowed 
to stand on the floor of the warerooms covered with 
dust, while the demand for the other musical instru- 
ments mentioned that do not show even under the 
most favorable conditions the profits that the piano 
does. The difference in the markup as between 
the piano and the radio and talking machine is 
over one half. Stop and consider that. Then study 
the past due of the American Piano Company and 
ask why it is that can be done, and then study your 
own efforts and allow the comparison to cause a 
searching study of why you fail to arrive at live 


results. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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Hardman Uses the “Modernique” 
in a Great Promotional Drive 


& Co., of New York, recently en- 


an unusual form of dealer assistance, re- 


ibout the unique Hardman creations known 


e “Modernique” group. These pianos are oi 


modern design, created for the Hardman con- 


recognized leaders in the modern art move- 


and executed at the Hardman factories under 


supervision. These pianos created a tremen- 


ire at their first showing in New York. So 
| 


was public 


burs 


witerest that 1t was decided to pass 


of the advantages of this publicity to Hard- 


ughout the It was decided 


country. 


dlernique” pianos on tour and to hold 


xhibits evolved around them in dealers’ 
Hendel was placed in charge. 

| tour, completed only a short time 
successful in reviving interest 
‘ating new prospects wherever 


the 


pianos resulted in the sale of the stand 


interest aroused by the 


instruments, people evidently deciding that 


home the conventional models would 
The story of 


MusIcal 


statements on 


ma4ry 
has been 
Hendel, 


“on the 


this tour 


Mr. 


facts observed 


COURIER by 
Mir. Hendel’s story follows 


The “Modernique Tour” 


HENDEI 


[FFORD 
ime news ot 


liminat s} 
nary I 


importance 
wowing at our 
, hews photographers from 
informa 


compan) tor further 


CAPRICE, 
designed by Helen Dryden 
riters, editors of importan 
Ne Ww 


thousand peopl 


was the interest in 
elevet 
Dryden, and Steichen. 

piano industry spread s 

short weeks before we began 
all over the U. S. for in 

ived by Hardman, Peck & Co. of 
truments on tour of the principal 


or some unknown reason I was 


expedition and spread the Mod 


he city listed Binghamton, New York, where 


Weeks & 


struments in moder 


was 


Dickenson, our local dealer, exhibited these in- 


nistic settings. They ran a series of 


al newspapers, large crowds attended the store 


and many old prospects were revived and new ones obtained. 
An expression from Weeks & Dickenson before my depar- 
ture was to the effect that this kind of co-operation between 
the manufacture and dealer was sure to bring about a much 
better understanding and closer business relations. In Buf- 
falo, my next stop, the exhibit was received with great en- 
thusiasm by the Neal, Clark & Neal Company and their sales 
Here the 


organization. local press published several arti- 


cles on the idea. Letters were sent out to salesmen’s pros 


pects by Frank Amreihn, general manager. Several sales of 


regular model Grands were sold during the week of ithe 


exhibit. 


Ott, our dealer, was most 


spontaneous in his reception of the “Modernique’ 


In Cleveland, George M. 


pianos 


Window displays, interior store decorations and newspaper 


eder 


ck Bradley Photo 
THE DEATH OF A SIMILE, 
designed by Lee Simonson 


Frederick Bradley Photo 


Many of Cleve- 


land’s leading citizens, professional, and socially prominent, 


space were liberally used during the week. 
came to see the newest in piano design. The society editor 
of the 
on the pianos, which was published on the society page. 


Plain Dealer wrote two columns of news 
Al- 


though in the heat of the summer, business seemed to take 


Cleveland 


on new life with the G. M. Ott Company, and good results 
were obtained. 

In Pittsburgh with W. F. 
ser said, “In sending the Hardman ‘Modernique’ exhibit to 


Frederick Company, Mr. Hey- 


the dealer’s store is the finest piece of constructive work any 
manufacturer of pianos has ever done.” 

The next city was Columbus, Ohio, where Wilkin-Redman 
Company featured our exhibit. “Eighty-six years of mas- 
ter piano building by Hardman—while thirty years of serv- 
ing the people of Columbus by Wilkin-Redman” was the 


advertising slogan. Good business resulted. With Gim- 
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bel’s in Philadelphia we were reinforced by two additional 
“Modernique” grands, where a rather extensive showing 
was made in their Art Moderne Suite. 
at Ninth and Chestnut attracted large crowds until late at 
night. 

Washington, D. C., A. W. Lawson and Company, through 
the hearty co-operation of C. F. Smith, the exhibit was a 
great success. Albany, N. Y., with the Thomas Music Com- 
pany, Louis H. Shutter, who I believe is the hardest work- 
ing man I came in contact with on my trip, said, “Hardman 
has shown a broad liberal policy in sending the ‘Moder- 


A special’ window 


nique’ around the country and should receive a vote of 
thanks from the whole piano industry.” 

It is my firm belief that every Hardman, Peck & Com- 
pany dealer during the coming year and years to follow 
will value his Hardman franchise more and more. 

| want to take this opportunity to express my sincere 
appreciation for the fine co-operation and team work shown 
by all the dealers and salespeople in the cities I recently 
visited. 

It is understood that other and longer tours are 
being planned. Hardman, Peck & Co. on their initial 
foray into this work, wisely decided on a limited 
campaign, selecting the dealers to be visited rather 
on a territorial basis in order to test the sentiment of 
the country. There seems no question but that the 
new forms of the piano are attracting attention and 
helping to sell other pianos through the renewed 
With this 


article are shown three of the instruments of this 


interest in the “basic musical instrument.” 


group: Caprice, designed by Helen Dryden; Vers 
Libre, designed by Col. Edward J. Steichen, and The 
Death of a Simile, designed by Lee Simonson. 


° 


Schubert Biography Commends 
Columbia 


Dodd, Mead & Company have just issued the official 
biography of Franz Schubert for the Schubert Centennial, 
sponsored by the Columbia Phonograph Company. The 
book, by Oscar Bie, eminent German scholar, carries a fore- 
word by Louis Sterling, Chairman of Columbia’s Board of 
Directors, and an introduction by Otto H. Kahn, Chairman 
of the Advisory Body of the Schubert Centennial. The 
jacket has likewise a brief “story of the Schubert Centen- 
nial,” concluding with this passage: 

“Simultaneously with the issuance of this book, the or- 
ganizers of the Centennial, the Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany, have issued as a memorial a Centennial Series of 
f the Master-works of Schubert—his songs, 


recordings of 
symphonies, chamber and piano music—and these records, 


VERS LIBRE, 


»signed by Col. Edward Steichen 


together with this book, constitute a complete guide to the 
life and works of the Master of Melody.” 

The biography is a study of Schubert, the man, and has 
32 illustrations of unique interest, many of them from rare 
sketches. It has been widely ordered by Columbia dealers, 
the leading libraries and music clubs, and hundreds of private 
music lovers, through Schubert Centennial Headquarters, 
1819 Broadway, New York City. 


School Band Organization 

Having previously met and arranged for preliminary 
organization, the schoo] bandmasters of Northern California 
held a meeting on November 13, in San Francisco and 
adopted a constitution and bylaws, agreeing to adhere to 
the national rules. E. J. Delano of Sherman, Clay & Co. 
presided. The organization which is named the Northern 
California School Bandmasters’ Association formally ac- 
cepted the invitation of the San Francisco Civic Association 
to participate in organizing school band contests during San 
Francisco’s music week. 
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R. C. Bollinger Eeivtorates 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


The R. C. Bollinger Music-Radio Company, Fort 
Smith, Ark., recently passed the half century mark in 
its history, and made the event a memorable one. 
The Southwest Times-Record of that city devoted a 
special eight page supplement to the event, giving 
much past history of the organization, as well as its 
present doings. The following interesting story is 
told of the career of R. C. Bollinger, founder and 
present owner of the business: 


A pioneer music dealer of the west, native born Fort 
Smith man and all-around American citizen, Rudolph C. 
3ollinger of the R. C. Bollinger Music-Radio company of 
Fort Smith, has achieved distinction in his line of work, and 
now, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the com- 
pany’s establishment, he has a record of which any man 
might be proud. For the R. C. Bollinger establishment is 
one of the largest of its kind in n the entire southwest. 

The fact that he is at the head of the music company and 
has accumulated wealth has not changed the Rudolph Bol- 
linger all Fort Smith has grown to love for his infectious 
smile and plain, unaffected manner. For Rudolph Bollinger is 
a plain American citizen, a man who is of the people and 
who loves the people. 

Perhaps that smile has not faded throughout all the years, 
because Mr. Bollinger chose a line of work in which he is 
deeply interested. He is very fond of music, and in the at- 
mosphere of the Bollinger music house, he is perfectly con- 
tent. Sitting at his desk, while the familiar strains of a 
classic float down from the piano room above, or an opened 
door in a music booth releases a bit of phonograph music, 
Mr. Bollinger is happy. Behind his office in the alley prob- 
ably husky negroes are loading a piano for delivery in town. 
He will shout out a hasty command, “deliver that piano at 
the side door,” and then return to his work, smiling. 


Business Is Colorful 


It is a colorful business, that of a music house. In the 
front entrance, a pianist will start playing jazz, and a Fort 
Smith youth begins a soft-shoe dance. On the next floor, a 
salesman plays a phonograph for some interested customer. 
Suddenly the sonorous notes of one of the old masters will 
roll forth from the piano room. People come and go. The 
atmosphere is carefree, happy, yet good business methods are 
in practice. Mr. Bollinger, genial and smiling, has the acu- 
men of the shrewdest business men of the age. His is an 
unusual combination of sagacity and liberality, Of a jovial 
disposition and a philanthropic nature, he is at the same time 
a business man hard to best. Taking advantage of no man, 
he allows no one that privilege with himself. 

The personality of Mr. Bollinger colors the entire estab- 
lishment. His is the hand that has erected the giant music 
business which makes Fort Smith outstanding in musical 
circles. 

Mr. Bollinger’s personal history is as interesting as his 
business career. Both are unique. Born within a few 
blocks of the site where the Bollinger Music Company 
establishment now stands, the greatest events of his life oc- 
curred within a half-mile scope. Mr. Bollinger’s wife, who 
was Miss Emma Wegman before her marriage, and who 
last week celebrated her birthday anniversary, was born in 
a residence which formerly stood where Fort Smith’s most 
centrally located business block now stands, and on a lot 
adjoining the site of the music company’s present home. 

Mr. Bollinger was educated in the public schools and then 
went to St. Louis to continue his studies and to complete 
his musical education He also took special training in 
piano tuning, and in building and repairing pianos and other 
musical instruments. Aside from the love of family, music 
has always been his greatest interest. Mr. Bollinger can 
play almost any instrument. He comes of musical people. 
His father, a native of Switzerland, carried a big bass 
fiddle over the Alps of Switzerland and, played for many a 
social gathering, before he came to America to make his 
home. Mr. Bollinger’s uncle, Gottlieb Bollinger, was the 
first piano teacher in Fort Smith. The late Mrs. Bonneville 
was one of his pupils, and Mrs. Hightower was another. 

Rudolph Bollinger first started in business as a dealer in 
musical instruments when he purchased two organs and 
placed them on sale in his father’s store. One of those or- 
gans came back to Mr. Bollinger a few years ago, when its 
owner decided to trade it in on another musical instrument. 
Mr. Bollinger said he felt he was greeting an old friend. 

From that small beginning, Mr. Bollinger has traveled a 
long distance to the present modern, thriving — ss. His 
first place of business was with Professor W. Bote- 
fuhr in the Klein and Horton building, then at im Corrie mn 
avenue, and just a stone’s throw from the log house where 
Mr. Bollinger was born. After being in business with Mr. 
Botefuhr for a few months, Mr. Bollinger bought out his 
partner’s interest in the establishme:.t for $18. 

Soon after Mr. Bollinger embarked in business alone, a 
fire in the business district caused removal. The stock con- 
sisted of three or four pianos at that time, and they were 
moved to 423 Garrison avenue. He stayed there part “of one 
summer, A confectionery store occupied part of the build- 
ing, and the place was “too sweet.” Flies literally swarmed 
over the music department, because there were no screen’s, 
and Mr. Bollinger moved to Arthur Smith’s place at Fifth 
and Garrison. His expanding business called for a floor 
space of 15 x 30 feet. 

Soon these quarters, that had seemed elaborate, became too 
small for the ever increasing business, and one store was 
moved to the frame residence at 706 Garrison avenue which 
his mother-in-law, Mrs. Mary Wegman, owned. This was 
the former home of his wife. 

It took Mr. Bollinger exactly two years to outgrow that 
building, and so the company, which Mr. Bollinger himself 


ccmposed, adding the word “company” for dignity’s sake, 
was moved to a small brick building on the corner of South 
Ninth and Garrison. It seemed to be his fate to be on the 
move, and two vears later he was in the building now occu- 
pied by Arthur Morrow. 


Business Grows Rapidly 

All this time, the company was growing at an enormous 
rate of speed. Mr. Bollinger’s territory was constantly ex- 
panding, so he moved again, to the present home oi the com- 
pany at 704 Garrison avenue, which is “home” indeed to him, 
for he has been there more than 35 years. He purchased 
the interest of the other heirs of the Wegman estate in the 
building and from time to time enlarged the structure by 
putting on another story. Two additional stories were 
added, and its length extended 25 feet at the rear. A ware- 
house also was erected. 

Mr. Bollinger was burned out twice, but always fought 
his way back to the pinnacle of success where he is now 
firmly entrenched. 

In one of these fires, he almost lost his life. Called to the 
store by a message that the adjoining building was on fire, 
he did not realize his own building was in danger, and was 
sitting on the counter talking with a friend when a crash 
came and the entire back wall of the building fell. The con- 
cussion sent Mr. Bollinger and the other man through the 
windows and into a place of safety on the sidewalk. 

The growth of his business has not been eclipsed by his 
love for music. Mr, Bollinger is absorbed in it, and every 
musical event in Fort Smith finds him in attendance. 


The R. C. Bollinger Company is the Fort Smith 
representative of the American Piano Company, hav 
ing exclusive control of the Mason & Hamlin, Knabe, 
Chickering, Ampico, and the various Rochester pro 
ductions of the company. It also represents the Gul- 
bransen, Milton and other lines. 

Clarence R. Bollinger is the manager of the store. 
He is one of the most widely known young business 
men in the city. He was born here in 1886, and was 


reared in an atmosphere of music. 
Beginning his business career in 1902 in his father’s 


store, Mr. Bollinger remained there a year. Then 
he went to Bay City, Mich., to study piano tuning 
and in 1904 he went to Fort Wayne, Ind., and took 
a course in action and tone regulating at the Packard 
Piano Factory. From 1904 to 1914 he was superin- 
tendent of the big repair shop of the R. C. Bollinger 
Company here. 

After his father established a music house in Tulsa, 
Okla., Clarence Bollinger took charge of it and soon 
became one of the leading men in his line there. 

In 1918 Mr. Bollinger returned from Tulsa to take 
charge of the repair department here, and soon was 
made assistant manager, a position he now holds. 
Mr. Bollinger has had the advantage of being con- 
nected with some of the largest factories in the coun- 
try and thoroughly understands every phase of a 
music house’s business. 


— Se 


Kimball’s New Catalogue 

The W. W. Kimball Company of Chicago has just 
issued an unusual catalogue of the pianos comprising 
the Kimball line. It is well arranged and profusely 
illustrated with cuts of pianos, artists endorsing the 
Kimball, and awards given at various expositions. 
Twenty-four mcdels are shown, this including a rep- 
resentative showing of uprights, players, grands, ex- 
pression grands, reproducing grands, period models, 
and the concert grand. Among the classic designs to 
be found in the Kimball products are the Colonial, 
Spanish Renaissance, Eighteen Century French, 
Hepplewhite, Louis XVI, Queen Anne, Adam, Wil- 
liam and Mary, and Chippendale. The Colonial de- 
sign, due to the classic purity and simplicity of de- 
sign, fits well into the usual American home and 1 
especially featured. It is popular and one of the 
best selling units of the Kimball production. 

In this brochure are printed pictures of sixty-four 
of the many artists who have testified as to the artis- 
tic qualities of the Kimball. Among these are such 
well known names as George Liebling, Rudolph 
Ganz, Heniot Levy, concert pianists; Charles Mar- 
shall, tenor; Alexander Kipnis, basso; Alice Nielsen, 
Julia Claussen, Myrna Sharlow, Adelina Patti, Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Emma Eames, Emma Calve, Walter 
Damrosch, Edouard De Reszke, Fritzi Scheff, Karle- 
ton Hackett; and such well known musical peda- 
gogues as John J. Hattstaedt, president of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Music; Harmon Watt, director 
of the Chicago Piano College; Dr. F. Ziegfeld, 
founder of the Chicago Musical College; Isadore 
Buchhalter, dean of the Chicago College of Music; 
and many others. 

The booklet also calls attention to the fact that in 
the seventy years since the House of Kimball was 
founded, many innovations in piano construction and 
design have been introduced. First and foremost is 
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the use of the low, even tension scale. Of this the 
booklet states 

“This scale is a departure from the usual method 
of varying the tension of the wire from 135 to 250 
pounds per string. Uniformity of tone and 
tained resonance depend on uniformity of tension 
in the Kimball piano the tension is the same on each 
string. High tension limits the vibrating of the 
string and often stretches the life and elasticity out 
of the wire, so the Kimball scale is made with a low 
tension. This scale insures a balanced tone through- 
out the entire range, promotes an unusual staying-in- 
tune property unique in Kimball pianos, lessens the 
hazard of unusual strain and stress in the plate.” 

Among the many awards which have been 
stowed upon the Kimball piano in open competition 
are: World’s Columbian Exposition, Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, and Alaska- Yukon- Pacific 
Exposition. 

The Kimball piano, due to its unusual durable 
qualities, is also a prime favorite for the heavy work 
met with in schools, colleges and musical institutions 
of every description. It is stated that ‘‘a recent par- 
tial survey, covering less than one-third of the coun 
try, shows the Kimball pianos in more than 2,200 
schools and universities, 1,200 churches, 400 theaters, 
150 hotels, 400 clubs and 200 public institutions, in- 
cluding lodges 

There is also a brief description of the Kimball 
organ, with cuts of the huge 
in use in auditoriums and theaters. 
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way,—and the fools know it.” 
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Chat the upright is increasing in demand is confirmed 
by such authorities as J. H. Shale, of the A. B. Chase- 
Emerson Corporation, C. Alfred Wagner, of the Aeolian 
Company, and Corley Gibson, of the Kohler Industries, 
that the the small upright is 
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The Present Vogue in Small Uprights 
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All this causes The Rambler to wonder why it is the 
manufacturers do not get in. closer contact with the 
selling forces that have to do with the keeping of their 
going. If the salesmen of this country turn 
their attention to any given product that is what they 
will be sold. 

The Salesmen Are to Blame 
hear constant complaints that the radio is killing 
That is the The 
He believes that it is the piano sales- 


factories 


We 


the piano. not exact situation, as 
Rambler views it. 
men themselves who have curtailed the production of 
pianos through the attitude that they take towards it. 
Che belief that the radio is cutting in on the piano sales, 
and, the radio being an easy seller, is taken up by piano 
salesmen, when the mark-up difference between the two 
instruments is so great that it is a wonder that dealers 
themselves do not realize this. 

he radio is doing a great work, as has been said in 
these columns many times, and is bringing the public 
to a knowledge of the beauties of music. It is up to the 
piano salesmen to take advantage of this very fact and 
push piano sales which carries with it greater profits by 
far than do sales of the radio. 

It is not for a man who is good enough to 
sell pianos to turn his attention to something that is 
wareroom, 


necessary 


already sold before the customer enters the 
as in the case of the radio, just as it was in the case 


of the phonograph and talking machine in days gone by. 


Helping to Spread Musical Knowledge 
It is a question as to whether the sales of talking 
machines today are being carried on to the satisfaction 
of the manufacturers. It is said that the distributors of 
this form of musical instrument, that is the talking ma- 
phonograph, are loaded up with immense 


chine and 


stocks which the people are not buying. This, however, 
is something for the manufacturers of such musical in- 
struments to take into consideration. Their distribution 
will whether the sales to the distributors 
means real profits to the manufacturers or not. 

he radio itself is the most wonderful of instruments 
that has been produced so far in a musical sense. It is 
bound to stay with us, and to the piano men who realize 
that it is an aid instead of a detriment. What detriment 
there may be lies in the fact that when the piano dealer 
takes on 
piano salesmen is lessened and intensive efforts to sell 


results prove 


radios along with pianos, the interest of the 


pianos are relaxed and the easy way of building business 
is seemingly thought by make a gross of 
business that is more profitable than that of the gross 
f piano business, when it is exactly the reverse. It 
does not take a skilled piano salesman to sell the radio. 


them to 


Thinking Saleswise 
Piano dealers in the heyday of the talking machine 
turned their attention in that direction and piano sales 
were affected. The Rambler recalls the fact that piano 
dealers throughout the country made the same complaint 
the talking machine that they now make about 
Investigation will show that if piano sales- 
take up sell three or 
a day, they feel they have done a day’s work, 
they 
will represent a greater percentage of profit through the 
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when if have turned in ofie piano sale, that sale 
differences in mark-up than the selling of four or five 
radios, even though the gross of the radio sales equal or 
are more than that of one piano sale. 

There is an element in this country who can be sold 
player pianos. Why not take up this phase and apply 
the same energies to player piano sales as is given to 
If the piano salesmen can sell uprights, 


Espe- 


radio sales: 


there certainly is a field for the player piano. 
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cially is this field found in the foreign element of our 
population. 
Testing the Buying Sentiment 

A test that is now being made in New York in this 
direction proves the fact that player sales can be made, 
and they are being made. These retail tests are being 
carried on by the Kohler Industries, with the end in 
view of arriving at some decision as to distribution 
methods that will bring the player back to its normal 
When we say “foreign element,”’ we all know 
what is meant. There are settlements in a city like 
New York where large numbers of this foreign element 
are to be found, and they take to the player piano with 
avidity. There are thousands and thousands of people 
who will not buy a straight piano who will buy a player 
piano. Therefore, it would be well for dealers to take 
this phase of the piano business up and consider the 
advisability of turning attention toward the player piano. 

When the player piano was in its heyday of produc- 
tion, when the production of the upright form of pianos 
represented about 70 per cent. player pianos, there was 
no trouble whatever in the selling of them. for the piano 
salesmen were trained to those instruments and put their 
time and energies in that direction. 
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condition. 


Can Players Be Made Better 


Suddenly, however, the small grands seemed to be 
making inroads on the player sales. An Old Timer said 
last week, and-.he is a well known student of the piano 
business, that high grade player pianos could not be 
sold. Another man who at the present time is giving 
close attention to this, stated that there could be created 
a good demand for the high priced player piano along 
with the cheaper makes. This gentleman also made the 
statement that there had been no marked improvement 
in the player piano since the War, that the 
player pianos being produced today were of the same 
kind that existed ten or fifteen years ago. If the inven- 
tive genius of those men who had to do with the creating 
of the player piano would again turn their attention in 
this direction, they could probably bring forth a new 
order of player piano by improvements that would make 
the possibilities of the player piano more practical. 


Better Music Rolls Needed 


It must be in the direction of better results as to inter- 
pretative possibilities. There must be a better class of 
music roll produced than the general run that now is 
thrown upon the market and for which there seems to 
be a demand, Just what this demand for music rolls is, 
if it can be arived at, is something that would cause 
those who decry the player piano to take stock and 
reverse their opinion that no one utilizes the player piano, 
and that they were dead instruments in the homes of the 
people who had bought them. 


before 


When Salesmen Are Clerks 


The dealers and salesmen themselves must create the 
demand for the product of the piano factories. The 
people will not build to a demand for themselves. They 
must be led to it, so to speak. The recent demonstra- 
tions that have taken place in New York City proves 
conclusively that the people want pianos. It is up to 
the dealers and salesmen throughout the country to go 
after the piano sales. They can not sit around in the 
warerooms waiting for people to come in, nor can they 
sell pianos if their whole attention is given to the radio 
because it is easy to sell. We all realized what it was 
during the days of the great Victor retail sales in this 
country, when people came in and clerks could wait upon 
the customers because they were sold before they en- 
tered the warerooms. 

This is the condition as it exists today in regard to 
radios. It is not necessary for skilled piano salesmen to 
turn their attention to radios, the sales of which have 
been made by the radio manufacturers themselves before 
the customers enter the warerooms. If the piano dealer 
wants to carry radios, he should segregate them in their 
own department, and let it stand for itself. The piano 
sales force should not be allowed to go into the radio 
department and mix in the selling, for those sales are 
easy to make and piano sales are not easy to make, no 
matter what any man may argue. No man who has sold 
pianos will deny this. 


An Added Profit Factor 


When a sale is made, however, there is a 
tangible asset that makes the paper of such installment 
sales gilt-edged, and the best installment paper in the 
commercial world. There is no replacement of course 
in pianos. 

When we find that a piano man in New York City 
was arrested for advertising a Steinway piano six years 
old, the serial number of which proved to be in the 
forty thousands, it made plain the fact that that Stein- 
way piano was over forty years old. That piano was 
sold for something like $750, but the misrepresentation 
aroused the New York Times to prosecute and that case 
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Why the 
Wessell, CN ickel & Gross 
CACtion Is the Finest 
in the World 


ANY are the processes that are 
Tt kept secret in the Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross factory which 

bafHe imitators, and all this is but one of 
the attempts of many to copy pianos that 
even where the same actions are used as 
described herewith there is not that ar- 
riving at tonal results that make some 
pianos famous and others what they are, 
mere counterfeits. Some may say that 
there are counterfeits that no one can 
tell from the genuine, but in this ques- 
tion of touch as applied to the piano ac- 
tion there is a distance to be arrived at 


that makes it impossible for any copy of 
this or that part of a piano to give that 
tone which will be accepted as genuine. 


The cheap piano action does not ar- 
rive as to the tone, no matter how the 
strings or the soundboard may be con- 
structed. These parts may be as perfect 
as human agencies can make them, but 
the piano action, unless perfect in its 
response to touch, will all go to nothing 
as to the arriving at true tone, and then 
comes the demand that the piano action 
shall always be ready to respond. 


—From an Editorial. 
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Weekly Review o me Worlds Music 


Liatko Balokovic 
Who Thrilled His Public in His Two Recent Concerts in Berlin. 


“A Violinist with Deep Understanding and the Happy Combination of Fire and Passion” (Lokal Anzeiger)—‘Tonal Splendor and 
Dazzling Technic” (Alfred Einstein, Tageblatt). 
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